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Art. 1. The Poems of Ossian ; containing the poetical Works of 
James Macpherson, Esq. in Prose and Rhime; with Notes and 
Ulustrations. By Malcolm Laing, Esq. 8vo, 2 Vols 
11, 108. Boards, Longman and Co, 


Art. II. Some of Ossian’s lesser Poems rendered into Verse, with a 
reliminary Discourse in answer to Mr. Laing’s Critical and 
Historical Dissertation on the Antiquity of Ossian’s Poems. By 


Archibald Macdonald. 8vo. pp.284. 78. Boards, Cadell and Co. 


Arr. III. Report of the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
appointed to inquire into the Nature and Authenticity of the 
Poems of Ossian, drawn up, according to the Directions of the 
Committee, by Henry Mackenzie, Esq. With a copious Ap- 
pendix, containing some of the principal Documents on which the 
Report is founded. 8vo. pp.155. and 343. 128. Boards. 
Edinburgh, Constable and Co. ; London, Longman and Co. 


Agt. IV. £ssay on the Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian 3 in which 
the Objections of Malcolm Laing, Esq. are particularly considered 
and refuted. By Patrick Graham,.D.D., Minister of Aber- 
foyle. .To which is added, an Essay on the Mythology of 
Ossian’s Poems, by Professor Richardson, of Glasgow-Callege. 
8vo. pp. 471. 128. Boards. Edinburgh, Hill, &c.; London, 
Murray, &c. 


Art. V. The Poems of Ossian, in the.or'ginal Gaelic, with a literal 
Translation into Latin, by the late Robert Macfarlan, A.M. ; 
. together, with a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the Poems, 
by Sir John Sinclair, Bart., and a Translation from the Italian of 
the Abbe Cesarotti’s Dissertation on the Controversy respecting 
the Authenticity of Ossian, with Notes, and a supplemental Essay, 
by John M‘Arthur, LL.D. Published under the Sanction of the 
Highland Society of London. 8vo. 3Vols. 21. 2s. Boards. Nicol. 


Ht! acentury has now nearly elapsed, since the first specimen 

of translations from the Gaelic into English was brought 
before the public by Mr. Macpherson; and though, during 
that period, numerous attempts have been made to-overthrow. 
the authenticity of the poems attributed to the Celtic Homer, 
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they are still published with success by the booksellers, and 
sead with avidity by those who have a taste for the simple and 
rude manners of antiquity, or the impassioned language of early 
poetry. ‘The very circumstances of these compositions’ having 
sustained the shock of criticism, and of their being still the 
subject of keen dispute, shew that they possess an intrinsic 
value sufficient to interest the public in their fate ; and perhaps 
there never was a more favourable time for examining and 
determining the merits of such arguments than the present, 
when the appearance of the works, of which we have given the 
titles above, has again roused the dormant curiosity of our 
literati, and enabled us, with much more probability than at 
any former period, finally to decide the question. We have 
watched with anxiety, but with caution, the progress of the 
Ossianic controversy, from the acrimonious remarks made by 
Johnson, in his Journey to the Western Islands*, to the present 
Essay of Dr. Graham; and we have occasionally taken notice 
of the publications which appeared in the early part of this 
dispute. Of late, however, we have remitted our I:bours on 
this subject, under the persuasion that the objections brought 
forwards by Mr. Laing, in his D:. sertation on the supposed Au- 
thenticity of Ossian’s Poems, would call forth the exertions of 
some Highland champion, to defend the claims of his favourite. 
bard. In this idea we have not been deceived 3 and, as it 18 
not likely that any farther arguments or testimonials of im- 
portance will be adduced on either side, we propose in the 
present article to give a comparative historical sketch of all 
that has been advanced, both by the advocates for the authenti- 
city of Ossian’s poems and by their opponents, pointing out how’ 
far we think either party has succeeded. . In this view we 
Shall be materially aided by the judicious and impartial Report 
of the Highland Society; in which is brought together a much 
greater variety of valuable documents than we could have 
expected, even from the laborious researches of that numerous 
and respectable body. 
Macpherson’s Fingal, of which we gave an account im our 
txvith volume, was published in 1762, and in the following 
fear it was followed by the epic poem of ‘Temora. Though 
both these works procured for Macpherson a considerable 
share of public favour, and were supported by all the abilities 
and enthusiasm of Dr. Blair, yet, even on their first appears 
ance, persons of talent and critical acuteness*@pemy avowed a 
disbelief of their authenticity. Many others, though disposed 
to favour the poems and their editor, expressed seepticism w! 
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ect to the manner in which the originals were said*to have 
been obtained, and the fidelity with which they had been trans- 
lated. Among these may be ranked David Hume, who, in his 
letters to Dr. Blair on this subject, written in 1763, and re+ 
printed by the Society in the beginning of their present Report, 
intimates the suspicions which he and others entertained, and 
ints out the method in which he thinks these doubts are 
most likely to be removed. From the first of these letters, it 
appears that, immediately after the publication of the poems, 
many literary men rejected them with disdain and indignation, 
as a palpable and most impudent forgery; on the grounds that 
the manners described in the’ translations were not such as were 
likely to prevail at the early period which was assigned as t 
era of Ossian, and that it was scarcely possible for such long and 
connected compositions to be preserved by oral tradition alone, 
during the lapse of fourteen centuries. 

Notwithstanding the statement of these difficulties, the editor 
refused to satisfy the world respecting those points in which 
his veracity had been called in question ; and nothing of im- 
portance was published on either side, (if we except the testi- 
monies brought forwards by Dr. Blair, which we shall men- 
tion heveafter,) till Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell returned 
from their northern tour. During that journey, they had made 
several inquiries concerning the traditionary poems said to exist 
among the Highlanders: but-these inquiries were unsuccess- 
ful, and tended to confirm the preconceived notions of Johnson; 
who, always prejudiced against Scotchmen and Scottish litera- 
ture, had, almost without examination, condemned Macpherson 


asa literary felon. In a former volume, already cited, we 


noticed Dr. Johnson’s objections to the authenticity of Ossian’s 
poems, which rest almost entirely on the idea that no written 
poems in the Gaelic Janguage were then extant, and of course 
that the published translations must be a forgery: to this 
charge Macpherson replied only by menaces and abuse; @ 
conduct which tended materially to injure his cause, and still 
farther to impugn his veracity. 

_ We have seen that the spirit of scepticism was not confined 
to the English literati: but none of Mr. Macpherson’s country- 
men appeared openly as his opponents, till Mr. W.. Shaw, 
author of the Gaelic Dictionary and Grammar, published in 1784 
an Enquiry into the authenticity of the Poems ascribed to Ossian*, 
The arguments and assertions adduced in ‘this inquiry were 
truly formidable, and to many readers appeared perfectly con- 


elusive. Mr. Shaw seemed:to have proved that both the fable 
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and the machinery of Macpherson’s principal poems were Irish-;,_ 


that none but Irish MSS. had been or could be offered to the, 


inspection of the public; that many of the testimonies adduced. * 


by’ Dr. Blair were either falsehoods or misrepresentations ; 
and. .that the principal literary,characters of Scotland had 
engaged in a combination to support the cause and credit of 
their-countrymen at the expence of honesty and truth. The 
answers which were scon made to these bold assertions, and 
the manner in which they were controverted, we shall notice: 
presently : but, for the sake of connection, we now confine 
ourselves to. one side of the question. 

Ossian and his editor soon encountered a much more for- 
midable because more respectable antagonist in Mr. Malcolm 
Laing, who, at the end of his History of Scotland, published 
in 1800, gave an elaborate dissertation on Ossian’s poems 3 in 
which he minutely examined the compositions in question, and 
compared them with other publications of Mr. Macpherson. 
From the whole investigation, he concluded that the works 
published by Macpherson contained several false and incorrect 
allusions to the history of Britain during its subjugation to the 
Romans ; that the manners of the Highlanders, as described 


im those poems, differ exceedingly from those which are repre- 


sented by historians who treat of the period at which that bard 
is supposed to have flourished, and in particular that the man- 
ners depicted in Ossian are much more refined than those 
which appeared in the Highlands at a considerably later 
date ; that these compositions betray many palpable imita- 
tions of the Greek and Roman classics, of the Scriptures, and 
of other writings, and therefore could not have been produced 
by Ossian, who must have been unacquainted with those 
sources 5 that all the traditionary poems hitherto discovered in 
the Highlands refer to the middle ages, comprehending the 
ninth and tenth Penturies 5 that no Gaelic manuscript hitherto 
found is older than the 15th century; that the poems attributed 
to Ossian nearly resemble, in their style and modes of expres- 
sion, the poem of the Highlander, formerly published by 
Macpherson as his own composition ; and that it is more than 
probable that the Erse MSS. produced by Macpherson were 
translations by himself (cr others) of his own English pieces, 
rather than oricinal Gaelic songs which he had rendered 
into English. — In addition to these conclusions, Mr. Laing 
uridertook to prove, from Macpherson’s own expressions, 
that he was the author, andynot the translator, of the poems 
which he published. Some ‘of these expressions are : indeed 
very ‘extraordinary, and might lead even a more impartial 


reader than Mr. Laing to draw a similar conclusion; or at 
least 
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Jeast to’ believe that Mr. Macpherson, finding how well: his: 
publication had been received, became jealous of the honours - 


paid to his original, and desirous of arrogating to himself more 


merit than, as a translator, he seemed intitled to demand. ‘To” 
ypass over the more indirect passages in which, according to: 
Mr. Laing, Macpherson avows the deceit of which he is. ac+ 
cused, we shall select only what appears in the preface to’ 
Macpherson’s edition of Ossian, in 1773, on which great: 


Stress is laid by Mr. Laing. In that genjleman’s opinion, 


‘¢ This preface avows the deceit in the most unequivocal ‘terms. . 


Without increasing his genius, ‘says Macpherson, )the author mayhave 
amproved his language, in the eleven years that the poems have been in 


the hands‘of the public. Errors in diction might have been committed 


at twenty-four, which the experience of a riper age may remoye,) and 


some exuberances in imagery may be restrained with advantage, by a. 
degree of judgment acquired in the progress of time. — In.a con 


venient indifference for a literary reputation, the.author hears praise 
without being elevated, and ribaldry without being depressed. —The 
taste which defines genius by the points of the compass, however 
ludicrous in itself, is often a serious matter inthe sale of a work. When 
rivers define the limits of abilities, as well as of countries, a writer 
may measure his success by the latitude under which he was born. 
dt was to avoid a part of this inconvenience, that the author is said 
‘by some, who speak without any authority, to have ascribed his owa 
productions to another name; if this was the case, he: was but 
young in the art of deception, as the translator,.when he placed hie 
author in antiquity, should have been born on this side the l'weed :-— 
but the truth is, that to judge aright requires almost as much 
genius as to write well, and good critics are almost as rare as good 
poets.—The novelty of cadence, in what is called a prose version, 
though not destitute of harmony, will not, to common readers, sup+ 
ply the absence of the frequent returns of rhyme. This was the 
opinion of the «writer himself, whese first intention was te publish in 
verse 3 and as the making of poetry may be learned by mdussry, he 
had served his apprenticeship, though in secret, to the muses.” 

“© Again, ‘the writer (proceeds Macpherson,) has now resigned 
the poems to their fate. Genuine poetry, like gold, loses little when 
properly transfused ;”? and with an implied interence to himself, he 
says that the “ translator who cannot equal his original, is incapable 
of expressing its beauties.” (Laing’s Dissert. vii 2.) 

From this remarkable passage, Mr. Laing inferred that 
Maéphersoa was conscious of his own ability to compose a 
poem. equal to his translation of Ossian ; and that, from’ con- 
siderations of prudence, he had been led to impose on the 
world, as a translation, that which was in reality his. own 
original production. . of , 

A second edition of Mr. Laing’s History and Dissertation 
appeared in 18043 and, in pursuance of his attack.on the 
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authenticity of Ossian, the same gentleman, in the following 
ir, produced a néw edition of the poems of Ossian, contain- 
ing the Poetical Works of James Macpherson, Esq. in prose and 
vhyme, with notes and illustrations. After Mr. L.’s dissertation, 
the substance of which seems to form the principal contents of 
his notes and illustrations to his edition of Macpherson’s poems, 
these notes and illustrations were surely unnecessary 3 and 
by attaching them to works, the merit of which it is their chief 
business to depreciate, Mr. L. may in some measure be re- 
garded as obliging the public to purchase a mass of rubbish, 
for the sake of perusing his valuable and sterling matter. 

We have now enumerated the most important objections 
that have been stated at various times against the authenticity 
of Ossian’s poems ; from which objections has even arisen a 
doubt whether ever ‘ Fingal fought or Ossian sung :”—a 
question which we shall examine in the sequel. 

It was not to be expected that the admirers of Ossian, and 
the friends of his translator, should regard these hostilities 
with that silent contempt and pertinacious forbearance which 
Macpherson himself seems to have gloried in displaying. At 
a very early period of the. dispute, the respectable Professor, 
‘who had at first attempted to prove the authenticity and point 
out the beauties of the poems, stood up in defence of his 
adopted child; and, in deference to the advice of his friend 
Hume, he collected and published numerous testimonies in 
favour of its legitimacy. ‘These testimonies consist chiefly of 
eleven letters from gentlemen and clergymen of respectability 
in the Highlands, and are now reprinted by the Committee of | 
the Highland Society, at the head of the appendix to their’ 
Report : they tend to prove that, at the time in which they 
were written, viz. 1763, there were living in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, several persons who either possessed 
antient Gaelic MSS. or could recite long passages from 
graditionary Gaelic poems, which agreed in their subject, and 
often in their composition, with those that’had been published 
in English by Macpherson. These testimonies, though satis- 
factory as far as they go, are by no means complete ; and 
much more was wanting to satisfy the doubts and remove the 
scruples of the English /:teratz. 

In consequence of the serious attack made by Mr. William 
Shaw on the authenticity of the poems, and on the literary 
and moral character of Mr. Macpherson and his advocates, but 
particularly to vindicate his own reputation against the attacks 
of that author, Mr. John Clarke, member of the society of 
Scottish Antiquaries, and translator of the Caledonian Bards, 


published in 1781 ax Answer to My. Shaw's Enquiry into the 
| Authenticity 
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Authenticity of the. Poems ascribed to Ossian. In this answer, of 
which we gave a very particular account in our Ixvith vol..p. 47.3 
Mr. Clark not only repelled the allegations of Mr. Shaw against 
himself,and exposed Mr.S.’s ignorance of theGaelic language and 
antiquities, but afirmed, on what appeared to be the fullest evi- 
dence, that the accusations of Mr. Shaw had been dictated by 
private pique and resentment, and were in numerous instances 
false and malicious; that Mr.S. had really been shewn.an an- 
tient Gaelic manuscript, referring to Oscar the son of Ossiany 
which, however, he appeared scarcely to understand 5. and that 
he had never applied to Mr. Macpherson for a sight.of the 
MSS. in Mr.M.’s possession, as he had asserted. 

For the purpose of throwing the fullest light on this far- 
famed controversy, and procuring the most complete evidence 
which the nature of existing circumstances would allow, the 
Highland Society of Scotland, some time previous to the year 
1797, appointed a committee of their body to inquire into the 
nature and authenticity of the poems of Ossian. In the time 
of nominating this committee, the Society were peculiarly for- 
tunate : Dr. Blair, Professor Fergusson, Dr. Carlyle, and Mr. 
John Home, the principal advisers and promoters of the 
original publication of Macpherson, and many other gentlemen 
of respectability, who had been intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Macpherson, and had either assisted him in his researches 
or witnessed the prosecution of his undertaking, were then 
living ; and the immediate descendant of the last of the Cale- 
donian bards remained, to vive his testimony as to the manner 
in which Macpherson had become possessed of an antient Gaelic 
MS., which was said to have supplied him with a great part.of 
his materials. 199 
Proceeding on a similar plan to that which was suggested 
by Mr. Hume in his letter to Dr. Blair, already mentioned, the 
Committee drew up and circulated the following queries : 


‘I, Have you ever heard repeated or sung, any of the poemts 
ascribed to Ossian translated and published by Mr. Macpherson? 
By whom have you heard them so repeated, and at what time or 
times ? Did you ever commit any of them to writing, or can you re- 
member them so well as now to set them down ? In either of these 
cases, be so good as to send the Gaelic original to the Cammittee,. 

‘TI. The same answer is requested concerning any other antient 
poems of the same kind, and relating to the same traditionary 
persons or stories with those in Mr. Macpherson’s collection, = 

“TIT, Are any of the persons from whom you heard any such 
poems now alive ? Or are there in your part of the country any 
persons who can remember and repeat or recite such poems? If 
there are, be so good as to examine them as to the manner of their 
getting or learning such eae ions ; and:set down, as accurately 
: Z 4 as 
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as:possible, suchas :hey:can now repeat or recite; and transmit sach 
their account; and such compositions: as they repeat, to the Com< 
Mitteeoni 6 O88 : "TON 
eff EVicolf there are, in your. neighbourhood, any persons from 
whom Mr. Macpherson received any poems, enquire particalarly 
what the poems were which he so received, the manner in which he 
received them, and how he wrote them down ; shew those persons, 
if you have an opportunity, his translation of such poems, and desire 
them to say if the translation be exact and literal, or, if it differs, in 
what it differs from the poems, as they repeated them to Mr. Macs 
pherson, and can now recollect them. : 

04 Vi Be so good (as) to procure every information you conveni-« 
ently can with regard to the traditionary belief in the country in 
which you live, concerning the history of Fingal and his followers, and 
that. of Ossian and his poems; particularly concerning those stories 
and poems published by Mr. Macpherson, and the heroes mentioned 
inthem. Transmit any such agcount, and any proverbial or tradi- 
tionary expression in the original Gaelic relating to the subject, to 
the Committee. ) 

‘¢ VI. In all the above inquiries, or any that may occur to 
in elucidation of this subject, he is requested by the Committee to 
make the inquiry and to take down the answers with as much impar- 
tiality and precision as possible, in the same manner as if it were a legal 
question, and the proof to be investigated with a legal strictness.” 


(Report, page 2.) 


_ The Report itself, which occupies about one third of the 
volume published by the society, 1s drawn up by Mr. Henry 
Mackenzie, chairman of the Committee, with all that candour 
and impartiality, though not with all that purity of taste and 
elegance of composition, which we should have expected from 
the author of the Man of Feeling. —Though Mr. M. has been ex- 
tremely cautious in giving the decided opinion of the Committee 
respecting the success of their inquiries, and has in general left 
the reader to form his own judgment from the matter before 
him, particularly from the voluminous Appendix, he has sum- 
med up the evidence in a manner which js very favourable to 
the general question of authenticity : 





¢ On the whole, the Committee beg leave to report, that there are 
two questions to which it has directed its enquiries, on the subject 
which the society was pleased to refer to it, and on which it now 
submits the best evidence it has been able to produce. | 
© 4st. What poetry, of what kind, and of what degree of excel- 
lence existed antiently in the Highlands of Scotland, which was 
enerally known by the denomination of Ossianic, a term derived 
Flin the universal belief that its father and principal composer was 
Ossian the son of Fingal ? tie 
~ ¢ and. How far that collection of such poetry, published by Mr. 
James Macpherson, is genuine ? : 
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¢ As to the first of these questions, the Committee can with: cons 
fidence state its opinion, that such poetry did exist, that it was coms 
mon, general, and in great abundance ; that it was of a most: ims 
pressive and striking sort, in a high degree eloquent, tender, and 
sublime. i 

‘ The second question it is much more difficult to:answer decis 
sively. ‘Che Committee is possessed of no documents, to shew how 
much of his collection Mr. Macpherson obtained in the form ix 
which he has given it to the world. The poems and fragments of 
_ poems which the Committee has been able to procure, contain, ag 

will appear from the article in the appendix, No. 15, often the sub- 


stance, and sometimes almost the literal expression (the ipsissima | 


werba) of passages given by Mr. Macpherson. in the poems of which 
he has published the translations. But the Committee has not been 
able to obtain one poem the same in title and tenor with the poems 
published by him. It is inclined to believe that he was iu use to 
supply chasms, and to give connection, by inserting passages which 
he did not find, and to add what he conceived to be dignity: and 
delicacy to the original composition, by ‘striking out passages, by 
softening incidents, by refining the language, in short by changing 
what he considered as too simple or too rude for a modern: ear, and 
elevating what in his opinion was below the standard of good poetry: 
To what degree, however, he exercised these liberties, it is impossible 
for the Committee to determine. The advantages he possessed, 
which the Committee began its inquiries too late to enjoy, of col. 
lecting from the oral recitation of a number of persons now no mare, 
a very great number of the same poems, on the same subjects, and 
then collecting those different copies‘ or editions, if they may be so 
called, rejecting what was spurious or corrupted in one copy, and 
adopting from another something more genuine and excellent in its 
place, affurded him an opportunity of putting together what might 
fairly enough be called an original whole, of much more beauty, 
and with much fewer blemishes, than the Committee believe it zow 
possible for any person or combination of persons to obtain. 
‘ The Committee thinks it discovers some difference between the 
style both of the original (one book of which is given by Macpher- 
son) and translation of 7emora, and that of the translation of Fingal, 
and of the small portion of the original of that poem, which it re- 
ceived from his executors: there is more the appearance of simpli= 
city and originality in the latter than in the former. Perhaps when 
he published Fingal, Mr. Macpherson, unknown as an author, and 
obscure as a man, was more diffident, more cautious, and more ate 
tentive, than when at a subsequent period he published Yemora, 
flushed with the applause of the world, and distinguished as a man 
of talents, and an author of high and rising reputation. Whoever will 
examine the eriginal prefixed to some of the editions of the 7th 
book of Temora, and compare it with the translation,. will, in the 
opinion of the Committee, discover some imperfections, some ma- 
dernisms (if the expression may be allowed) in the Gaelic, which do 
not occur in the specimen of Fingal, given in the appendix to this 
Report ; and in the English, more of a loose and inflated expression 


(wiich, 
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(which however was an error into which Mr. Macpherson was apt 
to fall,) than is to be found in his earlier translations. He had then 
attained a height which, to any man, but particularly to a man of a 
sanguine and somewhat confident disposition like Macpherson, is apt 
te give.a degree of carelessness and presumption, that would rather 
command than conciliate the public suffrage, and, in the security of 
the world’s applause, neglects the best means of obtaining it. He 
thought, it may be, he had only to produce another work like Fingal, 
to reap the same advantage and the same honour which that had 
procured him ; and was rather solicitous to obtain these quickly by 
a hasty publication, than to deserve them by a careful collection of 
what original materials he had procured, or by a diligent search to 
supply the defects of those materials.’ (Report, page 151.) 


Hence it appears that, of the five principal queries circu- 
lated by the Highland Society, only the second and third have 
been answered satisfactorily ; and that, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the poems published by Mr. Macpherson differ in 
several respects from the original Gaelic MSS. which they 
have been able to procure. It seems not to have been the de- 
sign of the Society to refute the objections urged by Mr. Laing 
in his Dissertation; or at least they have not attempted to carry 
such a design into execution. 

This task, therefore, was left to some other admirer of 
Ossian’s poems, and it has been performed by two writers, Mr. 
Archibald Macdonald of Liverpool, and Dr.Graham. ‘The former 
of these Gentlemen has published Some of Ossian’s lesser poems 
rendered into verse, with a preliminary discourse in answer to Mr. 
Laing: but Dr.Graham’s Essay is the latest and by far the 
most respectable tract on this side of the controversy which 
we have seen ; and to that essay, therefore, we shall chiefly cone 
fine our attention in the subsequent part of this article, re- 
ferring occasionally to corresponding passages in the Report of 
the HighlandSociety. As Dr.Graham’s work, also, is professedly 
intended to refute the objections of Mr. Laing, and is written 
with considerable ability and address, an examination of his. 
ptincipal arguments will enable us to shew how far those ob- 
jections, and others of a similar tendency, have been finally 
subverted or confirmed ; and with that view we shall now 
briefly recapitulate, in what we deem the most natural order, 
the doubts and scruples that have been advanced since the first 
appearance of Mr. Macpherson’s publication. 

1. It has been doubted whether such persons as Fingal the 
hero and Ossian the bard ever existed, or whether they be not 
the ideal personages of metrical romance. 

2. It has been asserted that no traditionary poems above a 
century old, or, according to some, none older than the 15th 
| 2 ~ century, 
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century, are to be found n MS. in the. Highlands.of Scot- 
land. 

3. It has been deemed impossible that poems of any consi- 
derable length, such as Fingal and ‘Temora, should be so far 
retained in the memory of reciters, as to be handed down by 
oral tradition through a lapse of several centuries, 


4. It is denied that the poems published by Macpherson 


correspond in title, length, tenor, or expression, with the Gaelic 
MS. poems that have been discovered in the Highlands. 

5. It is alleged that Macpherson’s poems cannot. be transla- 
tions from works of any remote antiquity, because the manners 
there described are widely different from those which we find 
related in Greek and Roman authors, contemporaneous to the 
period to which those compositions are referred ; and because 
Mr. Macpherson’s poems contain palpable mistakes respecting 
the history of that epoch. 

6. It is alleged that Mr. Macpherson was the original author 
of the poems which he ascribed to Ossian, on the grounds that 
they resemble other poems which he avowed to be his own 
productions ; and that they contain images and allusions evi~ 
dently borrowed or imitated from the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics, or from the Holy Scriptures. 

7. It is affirmed that the Gaelic poems exhibited by Mac- 
pherson, or published by Dr. Smith and others, as the originals 
from which the English translations had been made, are in 
reality versions from those very English pieces. 

Now, first; with respect to the existence of Fingal and 
Ossian, we have indeed no positive testimony of classical au~ 
thority, that can be traced back to near the period at which 
they are supposed to have flourished; nor, considering the 
rude state in which the British tribes are allowed to have been 
found by the Romans, and the contempt in which such barba- 
rians were always held by those refined conquerors of the west, 
could such testimony have been expected. As far, however, 
as we can depend on the tradition of the countries in which 
they are said to have lived,—and such tradition has often been 
allowed as sufficient evidence of the existence of other remark- 
able personages, — abundant reason may be found for believing 
that such persons as Fingal and Ossian really lived. In many 
parts both of Ireland and the west of Scotland, various moun- 
tains, glens, and rivers, have long retained names which refer to 
Fingal, or his followers the Fions; and numberless traditions 
have for ages been current in both countries, concerni 
those heroes. The chief of the military order of the Fions is 
not indeed commonly called Fingal; but Fin Mac Coul, (trans- 
Jated by Macpherson, Fingal the son of Comhal,) the oe 
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of Macpherson, is, by the Gael of both countries, usually 
denominated Orsin, or Oisian. Independently of these epi= 
thets and traditions, Fingal im particular has been mentioned 
by writers of respectability, several centuries ago: thus, John 
Barbour, who wrote in the latter end of the 14th century, has : 
the following passage in the third book of his poem of the’ 
Bruce, as edited by Mr. Pinkerton: | 


«¢ Quhen that the Lord of Lorn saw 

Hys men stand off him ane sik aw, 
"hat thai durst not follow the chass, 
Rycht angry in his hert he was ; 
And for wondyr that he suld swa 
Stot them, hym ane but ma, 
He said, methink, Martuoxy’s son, 
Right as Gol Mak Mora was won, 
To haiff fra Fyngal his menyie, 

~ Rycht swa all hys fra us has he.” 


Hector Boéce, in the 7th book of his Scottish History (folie 
edition, published at Paris in 1574,) thus evidently alludes to 
the Fingal of Gaelic poetry : 1349) 

oO 

© Conjiciunt quidam in hac tempora Fynnanum filium Cali, (Fyn 
Mac Coul, wvulgari vocabluc) virum uti ferunt immani statura (septem 
enim cubitorum bominem fuisse narrant) Scotict sanguinis, venatoria arte 
sisignem, omutbusque insolita corporis mole formidolosum 3 Circularibus 
sabulis, et tis que de Arthuro rege passim apud nostraies leguntur, simil- 
limis, magis guam eruditorum testinonio, decantatum. Hujus itoque virt 
mirabilibus quod ab historica fide baud parum abhorrere cmnibus sunt 
visa, consulto supersedentes, Lugenit regis gesta deinceps proseguemur.”” 


“In these two passages, Fingal, or Fin Mac Coul, is repre» 
sented as a Scottish hero: but he ts generally believed to have 
been an Irishman by birth, or of Irish extraction. In fact, we 
view the question, whether the heroes described in Ossian’s: 
poems, or the originals of the poems themselves, are to be 
attributed. to Ireland or to Scotland, as of very inferior ime. 
portance in the present inquiry; because it involves in itself no 
great difference, and because we consider the aztigquity and not 
the nationality of the poems as the proper object of discussion.» 

* Secondly, ‘That various traditionary Celtic poems on divers: 
subjects, many of them on the exploits of Fingal and his -war- 
-yiors; have-commonly been recited in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, is beyond dispute. It is ‘also certain that MS8&. 
of Celtic poetry, of a very antique date, have long existed in 
Ireland, though it is scarcely possible for us to ascertain the exact 
-petiod at which they were written. With respect to one Ma. 

-called the .Red. Book, which was received by Mr. Macpherson 


from Macvurich the bard of Clanronald, it seems enero 
— that 
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that this book had been long in the possession of Macvurich’s _ 
predecessors, since it was written by various hands, and in the. 


antient character used for writing both by the Irish and the 
Scottish Gael. On the whole, we believe that the high anti-, 
quity ascribed by some to the Hignland MSS. must in a great, 
measure be abandoned *: but this will make little against either 
the antiquity or the authenticity of the poems in question, if it 
can be proved that, although not written, they were preserved 
by oral tradition from-a very remote period. | | 

Thirdly. Numerous proofs have been adduced, both in the 
Report of the Highland Society and by Dr. Graham, that per- 
sons are still, or were very lately, living in the Highlands, who 
could recite long fragments, and even whole poems, in the 
Gaelic language, relating partly to Fingal and other heroes 
mentioned in Macpherson’s publication, and partly to similar 
subjects. ‘The testimony of Sir James Macdonald to Dr. Blair, 
and that of Dr. Fergusson to Mr. Mackenzie, on this point, 
is, very explicit : - 

‘© The few bards that are left among us, (says the former in hie 
letter to Dr. Blair,) repeat only detailed pieces of these poems. .E 
have often heard and understood them, particularly from one man 
called John Mac-Codrum, who lives upon my estate of North Uist. Ff 
have heard him repeat for hours together, poems which seemed to me to 
be thg same with Macpherson’s translation ; but as I had it not along” 
with me, and could not remember it with sufficient exactness, I can- 
not positively affirm that what I have heard 1s precisely the same as 
the translation.” —* The man whom you mention by the name of John: 
Ossian, lives in Harris. I have heard nothing of him since I came” 
last to this country ; but was told, when I was here before, that he 
could repeat more of these poems than any man in these islands.’®: 
(Appendix to Report, page 4.) 4 

Dr. Adam Fergusson, in his letter to Mr. Mackenzie, ob- 
serves ; 


«& About the year 1740, [heard John Fleming, a taylor, who ia 
the manner of the country, worked with his journeymen at my father’s 
house, repeat, in a kind of chiming measure, heroic strains relatin 
to an arrival or landing of an host and a subsequent battle, with a: 
single combat of two chiefs. This I took down in writing, and kept: 
for some time ; but was not in possession of when Mr. Macpherson’s 





oe — _e ‘nati omays + 


* We are aware that some MSS. of Celtic poetry are described in. 


the Report of the Highland Society of Scotland, and other works>un.’. 


the Ossianic controversy, as being written so losg ago as the 8th or 
gth century : but it is generally believed that these are Irish and not 
Scottish MSS. Dr. M‘Arthur has given a very full descriptive ca. 
talogue of Gaelic MSS., at the conclusion of the third volume of the 
Gaelic poems of Ossian, and to this paper we must refer our readers,’ 
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publication appeared. I had no doubt, however, in recognizing the 
Same passages in the arrival of Swaran, and the single combat with 


Cuchullin, in Macpherson’s translation of Fingal.”. (Id. p. 63.) 


It appears also from a note extracted from the journal of 
Lord Webb Seymour, relative to a late tour in the Highlands, 
(Society's Report, p.§5.) that these recitations may still occa- 
sionally be heard ; and Dr. Graham, speaking of Mr. Stone’s 

em of the Death of Fraoch, which we shall presently notice, 


has the following remark : 


© With regard to this poem, I have to mention, as an additional 
proof of the actual transmission of very ancient Gaelic poetry, by oral 
tradition, through a long period of time, that there is an old woman 
now alive, and residing at Kirktown of Aberfoyle, Sarah Maclachlane, 
a native of Ardgour, who lately repeated to me this long poem, as 
given by Mr. Mackenzie, verse for verse, with the exception of the 
transposition of a few stanzas; but with the omission of none. She 
cau repeat no other ancient Gaelic poem ; but is well acquainted with 
the historical tradition of the burning of Taura, the palace of Fingal, 
with all the wives of the Fingalians, a story which forms the subject 
of one of the poems given in Dr. Smith’s Collection, entitled Losga 


Yaura.’ (Graham’s Essay, p. 209.) 


These instances are sufficient to prove that poems, similar 
to those which were published by Mr. Macphersan, have been 
transmitted from generation to generation, though perhaps 
not in a pure and unmutilated state. Indeed, such proofs 
were scarcely necessary, when we consider the examples of 
tenacious memory furnished by history, and advert to the pe- 
culiar advantages in this respect which attended the institutions 
of the Druids and the Bards; who, at a time when writing 
was either not known or not employed in this country, trans~ 
mitted their religious precepts and historical annals to their 
descendants in the way of song. 

It is only within the last sixty years that any attempts were 
made in the Highlands of Scotland to collect, and reduce to a 
form fit for publication, these traditionary Celtic poems: but, 
within that interval, have appeared several collections, to which 
we shall here briefly advert. 

The first of these is the poem just mentioned, of which a 
translation was published by Mr. Jerome Stone, formerly a 
school-master at Dunkeld, in the Scots Magazine for 1756. 
The original is intitled Bas fhracich, the death of Fraoch, and, 
is printed in the Appendix to the Society’s Report, No. VII. 
According to Dr. Graham, and other able judges of Gaelic 

oetry, this composition bears strong marks of originality. 
’ The second collection of Gaelic poems in the order of time 


is that of Macpherson.: but these we shall consider Jast, as 
| being 
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being more immediately the object of discussion, and as they 
are really the last in the order of publication. : 
Previously to the year 1780, Mr. Dincan Kennedy, formerly 
a school-master in Argyleshire, and afterward practising as an 
accountant in Glasgow, began to collect and transcribe from 
oral recitation, among the natives in the western Highlands, 
several fragments of Gaelic poetry ; and his collection, consist- 
ing of three thin manuscript volumes in folio, was purchased, 
by the Highland Society of Scotland, in whose possession they 
still remain. It is, however, very uncertain what part of these 
MSS. is genuine antient Gaelic poetry, and what is to be 
ascribed to the collector as his own compositions; since he 
has avowed himself the author of two of the poems, and has 
hinted that various passages in others of them were either com- 
posed or altered by him. Whether or not we are to set these 
confessions to the account of Mr. Kennedy’s vanity, it is im- 
possible for us to determine: but it is generally allowed that 
at least a considerable part of the MSS. is of an antient date. 
The next collection with which we are acquainted is that 
of Dr. John Smith, minister of Campbeltown ; who, in the 
year 1780, published Dissertations on Gaelic Antiquities, to 
which are subjoined a Collection of ancient Poems translated from 
the Gaelic of Ossian, Ullin, Orran, and others *; and in 1787, 
Dr. Smith published the original Gaelic poems from which he 
professed to have translated that collection+. Of these com- 
positions, too, much has been ascribed to Dr. Smith as an 
author ; and, as the Doctor declined giving a categorical answer 
to the questions of Dr. Graham on this delicate point, we may 
perhaps construe his silence into a tacit confession that he had 
at least a share in the formation of the poems. It appears 
evident, however, from Dr. Graham’s literal translations of 
passages in Smith’s Gaelic poems, compared with the English 
versions published by the latter gentleman, that these poems 
were originally composed in Gaelic, which is at least a strong 
presumption in favour of their antiquity: for whatever the 
opposers of Macpherson may allege respecting the poetical 
abilities of this gentleman, and other later collectors of Gaelic 
poems, is is improbable that, in the present state of Gaelic 
literature, (when the language is confessedly declining in uge,) 
and in the present altered state of manners and society in the 
Highlands, (which is by no means favourable to poetic genius,) 
persons should still be found capable of composing, in that 
{anguage, poems equal in beauty and sublimity to what we 
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might éxpect from a much. moré antient, and, as far as gen 
nuine poetry is concerned, a more enlightened period... . 4. 
Some years after Dr. Smith had published his translations, 
but a year previous to the appearance of his originals, a large 
collection of Gaelic poetry, antient and modern, was printed 
by Mr. John Gillies, a bookseller at Perth. Of this work we 
know nothing : but, in the opinion of Mr. Mackenzie, it has 
considerable merit ; though it is evident, from the manner in 
which it is arranged, that it was not prepared for the press 
with sufficient accuracy and attention. (Report, p. 58.) 

About the year 1780, Mr. T. F. Hill, during a tour through 
the Highlands, collected a considerable number of Gaelic songs, 
many of which related to Fingal and his heroes. Of these poems 
an account is given by Dr. Donald Smith, in the Appendix to 
the Society’s Report, No. 9.: from which it appears that, as 

ublished by Mr. Hill, they abound in errors, arrising partly 
Som the collector’s ignorance of the Gaelic language, and 
partly from the incapacity of his transcribers, and are therefore 
of little value. ; 

The circumstances attending Mr. Macpherson’s journey in 

search of original Gaelic poems are well known to the public; 
and it is not doubted that he obtained possession of several manu- 
scripts, and wrote down, either himself, or by means of ama- 
wuenses, several traditionary fragments, as recited by the High- 
landers. The testimonies of the Reverend Mr. Gallie, for- 
merly missionary in Badenoch, and of Captain Morrison of 
Greenock, Mr. Macpherson’s principal assistants in the work 
of transcription, are given in the Society’s Report, and are, we 
think, satisfactory. Some time after the publication of his 
English poems, Mr. Macpherson circulated, by the means of 
his bookseller, proposals for printing by substription the 
‘whole of his Gaelic originals: but, as few or no subscribers 
were obtained, the scheme was for the time abandoned. 
We learn, however, from the account given of Mr. Macpherson 
in the supplement to the third edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, that he always preserved his intention of presenting 
these originals to the world ; and for that purpose he bequeathed, 
by his will, toool. to John Mackenzie, Esq. of the Temple, 
London, to defray the expence of the publication. 

These originals have at length appeared, under the sanction of 
the Highland Society of London, accompanied by two disserta- 
tions on their authenticity, one by Sir John Sinclair, and the other 
by Dr. M‘Arthur; besides a translation (by the latter gentleman) 
of an Italian dissertation on the Ossianic controversy, written by 
the Abbé Cesarotti. This is 2 very splendid publication, and 


may be regarded as a-hational work of some importance. It 
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is composed chiefly of .the original Gaelic poems collected by 
Mr. Macpherson,. with a literal Latin version executed by the 
Jate Robert Macfarlan, A. M., containing also much prelimi- 
nary. and. supplementary matter, .tending to authenticate or 
elucidate the poems. | mt) 

Besides the collections of Gaelic poetry which we have 
enumerated, we are enabled by Sir John Sinclair’s dissertation 
to mention another, which existed at the commencement of 
the French Revolution in the Scotch college at Douay, and 
was then in the possession of the Rev. John Farquharson. This 
collection formed a large folio MS. about. three inches thick, 
and contained several poems relating to the personages men- 
tioned in Macpherson’s Ossian, and attributed to this Celti¢ 
bard. It is fully ascertained by the testimony of Mr.Farquharson, 
and several gentlemen who studied at Douay under his tuition, 
that this MS. existed before the appearance of Macpherson’s 
English poems ; and, on comparing these with several of the 
Gaelic poems in his MS., Mr. Farquharson found that they 
resembled each other so far as to prove that those of Macpher- 
son were translated from editions of the same pieces, though 
the English version was often inaccurate, and far inferior 
to the originals. (See.Sir J. Sinclair’s Dissertation, p. xlv—lv. 

Fourthly, The doubts which had been entertained by Mr. 
Laing and others respecting the fidelity of Macpherson’s trans- 
lations, or their identity.in point of subject and expression 
with the original Gaelic, ‘from which they are said to be ren- 
dered, have now been fully canvassed ; and we are empowered 
to decide.with some correctness on this material point in the 
dispute. Of many passages in Macpherson’s English versions, 
corresponding passages in Gaelic, and literal translations from 
those supposed originals, have been given, both by the High- 
land Society and by Dr.Graham. A few of these we shall here 
extract, for the purpose of enabling our readers to judge of 
the fidelity. of Macpherson’s translations. 

The ensuing passages form part of the fourth book of 
Macpherson’s Fingal; and we shall contrast the literal transla- 
tion of the Gaelic, as given by Dr. Smith, with the English 
version published by Macpherson. 7A 

Literal Version. 
«¢ We set the sun-beam to the pole, 
The standard of Fingal of stoutest might, 
Full-studded with stones in gold ; 
With us it was held in high respect. 
Many were our swords with fist-guards. 
Many the standards reared o&pape 
In the battle of the son of Cumhal of Feaste, 


And many the spears above our heads.” — 
- Rey. Dec, 1810. Aa Maca 
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Macpherson’s Version. 


__ «¢ We reared the sun-beam of battle; the standard of the king, 
Each hero’s soul exulted with joy, as, waving, it flew in the wind. 
It was studded with gold above, as the blue wide shell of the mighty 
sky. Each hero had his standard too ; and each his gloomy men.” 





» ¢ Literal Version. 


«¢ The seven chiefs bred at the lake of Lan, 
Said Gaul, without hollow guile, 
Though numerous with them their hosts, 
I will match, and be victorious on the extended heath, 
Said Oscar, great in might, 
Let me to the King of Inistore, 
At the head of the twelve chiefs of his council, 
Leave to me the subduing of them. 
Then spoke Connal next, | 
Let me be match for the King of Inniscon, 
And for the sixteen heads fostered along with him ; 
Or I myself will fall in their stead. 
The chief of Mugan, though great his boasting, 
Said brown-hair’d Dermid, without rage, 
I will subdue for Fingal’s heroes, 
Or I will fall myself in his place. 
It was the service chosen by myself ; 
Though I am without strength this night, 
The king of Terman of battles fierce 
His head to sever from his body. 
Be ye blest, be ye victorious, 
Said Fingal of the ruddy cheeks, 
Manus, son of Gora, of the hosts, 
Shall be subdued by me, though great his rage.” 


Macpherson’s Version. 

¢ Mine; said Gaul, be the seven chiefs that came from Lans’s lake. 
Let Inistore’s dark king, said Oscar, come to the sword of Ossian’s 
son. ‘To mine the king of Iniscon, said Connal, heart of steel. 
Or Madan’s chief, or I, said the brown-haired Dermid, shall sleep on 
clay cold earth.. My choice, though now so weak and dark, was 
‘Terman’s battling king, [ promised with my hand to win the hero’s 
dark-brown shield. Blest and victorious be my chiefs, said Fingal 
of the mildest look ; Swaran, king of roaring waves, thou art the 
choice of Fingal.”” (See Report, pages 81 and 83.) 

The literal version in the above extracts is from a Gaelic 
poem intitled, Cath Fhinn agus Mbancis. ‘The succeeding col- 
lateral passages‘are translated from the 7th book of Temora, 
and are taken from Dr. Graham’s Essay : 


Literal Version. 


‘¢ From the pool of wood-skirted Lego, 
At times, ascead the blue-sided mists of the waves : 


When 
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When closed are the gates of night, 

On tlie eagle eye of the son of the skies. 

Swelling around, Lara of streams, 

Pour black clouds of darkest gloom ; 

Like a gray shield before the bursting of the clouds, 
Swims along the moon of night. | 
With this invest the ghosts of old 

Their close-gathered forms, amidst the winds. 

As they pass (leap) from blast to blast, 

On the dusky countenance of the stormy night, 

On the skirt of the gale, to the dwelling of the brave, 
They pour the vapour of the skies ; 

A blue mansion to the shades of the deceased, 

Till the season that the death-song rises on the strings. 
There is a rustling sound in the field of trees ; 

It is Connar, king of Erin, 

Pouring thick the mist of ghosts, 

On Fillan, at streamy Lubar. 

Sad, sitting in grief, 

Descended the ghost in the midst of the vale (meadow) ; 
The blast rolled him together, 

But the noble form quickly returned into itself ; 

It returned slowly, with downcast look, 

With locks of mist, like the course of storms.”’ 


Macpherson’s Version. 


«¢ From the wood-skirted waters of Lego, ascend, at times, gray- 
bosomed mists, when the gates of the west are closed on the sun’s 
eagle eye. Wide over Lara’s stream is poured the vapour, dark and 
deep. The moon, like a dim shield, is swimming through its folds. 
With this clothe the spirits of old their sudden gestures on the wind, 
when they stride from blast to blast, along the dusky night, often 
blended with the gale, to some warrior’s grave, they roll the mist 
a gray dwelling to his ghost, until the songs arise. A sound came 
from the desart ; it was Connar, king of Inisfail. He poured the 
mist on Fillan, at blue-winding Lubar. Dark and mournful sat the 
ghost, in his gray ridge of smoke. ‘The blast, at times, rolled hina 
together ; but the form returned again, it returned with bending 
eyes, and dark winding locks of mist.”? (See Graham’s Essay, 


P- 299. 

That the learned reader may the better estimate the com- 
parative merit of the above translations, we subjoin a Latin 
version, by Mr. Macfarlan, of the same passage in the ori- 
ginal, from the splendid publication of the Highland Society 


ef London : 


_ & FE Lacu nemorose silve Lege 
Nonnunquam surgit nebula Pcsnlihiled) latere-ceruke undarum, 
Quando occluduntur porte noctis 
Megtilino osulo selis c0elorum. 
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’ Vasta cirea Laram fluentorum 

>, Funditur atra nubes, cujus est caleginosissima torvitas ¢ 
_. Sastar cani clypei per fundentes-se nubes 

_ <Natans-preter est luna noctis. 
.. Gum hoc vestiunt larve (antiquitus) ab antiquo (tempore) 
“'Suam arctam Structuram inter ventum, 

Mllis salientibus a flamine ad flamen 

Supra atra facie noctis nimborum 

In latere flaminis ad domicilium heroum 

Fundunt ille nebulam celorum, 

Caeruleam habitationem lemuribus haud vivis 

Usque ad tempus surrectionis modorum neni@ chordarum, \ 

Est sonor in planitie arborum ! 

Est Conar, rex Lernes, qui adest, 

Fundens nebulam larvalem densé. 

Super Folanem apud Lubarem fluentorum. 

Meestus sedens sub luctu 

Inclinavit-se larva in nebulam prati paludosi $ 

Fudit flamen illam in se-ipsam ; 

at reversa est forma excelsa propere ¢ 

Reversa est illa cum suo curvo intuitu lento, 

Cum nebuloso-crine instar cursus nimborum*.”? (Vol. III. p.159.) 


With respect to this part of the general question, it seems 
allowed that Mr. Macpherson’s version is far from bein 
literal, and that he has occasionally taken. liberties with the 
original Gaelic which he professed to translate. These varia- 
tions are very differently appreciated by those who are engaged 
in the controversy, some thinking that Macpherson’s version 
4s generally an improvement on the original ; while others, 
and particularly Dr. Graham, affirm that, though Macpherson 

frequently represents with great success the rapid and senten- 

tious form of the original, and in general renders the sense of 
his author with much fidelity, he has often substituted bom- 
bast for sublimity, and that in most cases the beauty of the 
original is not equalled in the translation. 

Fifthly. We need not take much time in discussing the ob= 
jections contained under our fifth head. We think that. it 
must be granted that the manners described in Macpherson’s 
Ossian are too refined for the state of society and civilization 
in this island in the third century ; and though Dr. Graham 
has laboured this point with great ability, in his second 
section, and has shewn from Dion Cassius, Tacitus, Allian, 
and other writers of classical authority, that the weapons of 
the Celtic nations. were not merely clubs and shings, and that 
more regard was paid by those darbarians to the fair sex than 





" ® Seealso a specimen of Mr. M‘Farlan’s Latin Translation, Re- 
view, Vol. xli, p- 477. December, 1769. eee b 
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has been found common among most savage tribes, yet we fear 
that the Doctor’s arguments will not prove that the refined sen- 
timents, often expressed in the English poems of Macpherson, 
are to be attributed to the Caledonian heroes who contended 
with the Roman legions. Sait, 

The errors alleged to have been committed by Mr. Mac- 
pherson in matters of history, paysicut’y his referring to the 
Roman Emperor Caracalla the epithet of ferce-eyed, given by 
Ossian to one of his heroes, are candidly acknowleged -by his 
principal advocates ; and this point must therefore be conceded 
to the opponents of Macpherson. , 

We think, however, that these partial errors by no means 
invalidate the accuracy or the authenticity of the whole, any 
more than the interpolations, which have been discovered in the 
Scriptures, have been allowed to overturn the authenticity of 
those sacred writings. Besides, such partial faults are coun- 
terbalanced by undoubted testimonies of the authenticity of 
Ossian’s poems, in points relating to history and antiquities, 
with which it is not likely that Mr. Macpherson was ac- 
quainted. ‘Thus in the poems as published by Macpherson, 
when a hero finds death approaching, he calls to his attendants 
to prepare bis deer’s hora, which evidently alludes to an antient 
custom among the Celtic tribes; and that such a custom reajly 
existed is rendered extremely probable by the following cir- 
cumstance:— on opening two ¢umuli in Badenoch, about the 
year 1764, they were found to contain human bones; and at 
right angles above these was founda red deer’s horn. (See 
Report, Appendix, p.36.) Again, the existence of Swaran, and 
some other personages mentioned in the poems of Ossian, is 
authenticated by passages from Danish historians ; a striking 
instance Of which is adduced by Sir John Sinclair in his 
Dissertations p. lxii. 

Sixthly. Attempts have been made to prove that Mr. Mac- 
pherson was the author and not the translater of the poems 
which he sent forth under the name of Ossian, by comparing 
them with poems that were avowedly written and published by 
him some time before the appearance of his translations from 
the Gaelic. Much stress having been laid on this argument, 
wé insert a passage from the 4th canto of Macpherson’s Highe 
lander, as re-printed by the Committee of the Highland Society 
of Scotland : 


‘* And now the war inciting clarions sound, 
And neighing coursers paw the trembling ground 
At once they move majestically slow 
To pour their headlong force upon the foe, 
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Then stop ; and awful, solemn silence reigns 
Along the sable walls and frowning plains ; 
When wrapt in all the majesty of state, 

Adorn’d with all the honours of the great, - 

The king resplendent on his royal car, 

Shines awful on the iron front of war : 

‘He stood, then stretch’d his sceptre ; all around 
Hang in attention to the grateful sound ; 

Down tow’rds the dust he bends his reverend head, 
And to th’? Almighty supplicating pray’d; \ 
O great unknown, O all-creating mind, 

In’ greatness lost ; almighty, unconfin’d 

To space or time, whose mighty hand informs 
The rattling tempests and the sable storms; _ 
Absorbt in light, O vast infinitude ! 
Incomprehensible ! supremely good ; 

Attend, O heavenly ! from thy glory hear, 

And to a dust-form’d werm incline thy ear; 
String the firm arm, and teach the hand to fight, 
Confound the proud thai strut in mortal might, 

_ All. owns thy sway, and at thy great command 
Success attends the week ‘and feeble hand.— 
Thus said, the devout monarch suppliant bow’d, 
And muttering prayers ran along the crowd.” 


(Appendix to Report, p.158.) 
~ That in a loose translation, which that of Macpherson is 
confessed to have been, a peculiarity of expression and even 
of sentiment, similar to such as appears in the original writings 
of the translator, should occasionally be found, is by no means 


‘surprising ; and we doubt not that many similarities of this 


kind may be discovered, on comparing Mr. M.’s translations 
with his original poems. We can even suppose that time and 
industry would considerably ameliorate his style, and improve 
his poetical abilities : but still his juvenile poems are so much 
inferjor to the specimens of translations from Gaelic poetry 
which he published even before the appearance of Fingal, that 
we cannot believe them to have been the original compositions 
of the same author. It is observed by Sm John Sinclair that 
only two years had. elapsed between the publication of Mac- 
pherson’s Highlander, which was so utterly despised that no 
person réad it, and the appearance of the first specimen of his 
translations from the Gaelic, which were almost universally 


admired. 

No part of Mr. Laing’s Dissertation is more laboured than his 
alleged detection of Ossian’s imitations of certain passages 
from the Classics and the Scriptures: but Dr. Graham has, we 
think, fully succeeded in over-turning Mr. Laing’s objections 
on this pont: “" °° °° oitii 


¢ From 
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‘From what we know of human nature, (says Dr. G.) and of 
what the human mind can perform, it would seem impossible to 
exclude from such a work of a modern, every idea that belongs to 
the present times, and every allusion to the peculiar habits, and dis- 
coveries, and relations of modern Europe. One should-expect, that, 
in every page, the tones of modern polished society would introduce 
themselves, and produce a discordant note ; that the ideas of agri- 
culture, of commerce, and, especially the ideas of Christianity, which, 
in these times, occupy so much space in every mind, would, from 
time to time, rush in, and. give their own colouring, even to the 
picture of the life of wanderers and hunters. ‘“¢ Though you expel na- 
ture with a fork,”? said one who knew mankind well, she will always 
return upon you.”? The peculiar habits of modern polished life are, 
to us, a second nature, and we can by no effort entirely divest our- 
selves of them. To invent, like Psalmanazar, a new language, to 
combine the letters of the alphabet in an unheared-of form, and to 
ring a chime of unheard-of inflections on those combinations, were 
nothing to this. It might be done by Swift’s Laputan table. But 
did Pealmanazar venture to commit himself, by giving us a continued 


composition in this new language ; a pretended original production 


of a Formosan, with all its peculiarities of idiom, of local allusion, 
and habits of thinking and expression? He was too wise for this. 

‘ If we find in Ossian, clear and unequivocal evidence of allusion 
to modern ideas, manners, or events ; if we discover the peculiar 
modes of thinking, or of expression, which belong to modern times 5 
or if we detect palpable imitations of antient authors, with whom he 
could not possibly have been acquainted, this poetry must be modern 


‘and Ossian must be abandoned. But, on the other hand, if we dis- 


cover nothing but what it was natural for Qssian to say and think, 
in the period and country in which he lived ; if we find the peculiar 
manners of that state of society, in which he is said to have flou- 
rished, uniformly and consistently supported, together with a total 
absence of every’ thing that is foreign and modern,—justice and truth 
require, that those poems should be referred to the person and to the 
age to which they have been ascribed.” (Graham’s Essay, p. 139.) 


Dr. Graham does not deny that a resemblance of expression 
with that of other authors may occasionally be found in 


Ossian : but he contends very justly that such a similarity is 


- 


no proof of imitation, because it may take place in writers who 
could. not possibly have had any communication with each 


other. This .remark he illustrates by various passages, both 


from the Classics and from the Scriptures, shewing an evident 


- coincidence of thought and expression, naturally arising from 


-the similarity of the objects, and of the circumstances under 


which they are deseriked, 


Seventhly. ‘The allegatign, that the Gaelic poems brought for- 


- wards by. Macpherson as the originals of his translations were 


in a great measure composed by himself, appears to us the 


most untenable of all the arguments adduced by the opponents 


ag eg of 
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of .the authenticity of Ossian. The supposition is in the: - 
highest degree improbable, since we are assured by those who.” 
were well acquainted with Mr. Macpherson, that, at the time 
when he first published his translations from the Gaelic, he’ 
was by no. means a proficient in that language. Indeed, in- 
dependently of these. testimonies, and the internal. and com- 
parative evidence of the inaccuracy of his translations,. the idea’ 
of-his having composed the Gaelic poems is completely: :dis- 
proved by the circumstance of the near resemblance of: several 
poems in his collection to those in the MS. of Mr. Farquhar- 
son at Douay, which, it is more than probable, Macpherson 
had never seen. ys codrated 6 at 

We have now gone over the most important points in this 
celebrated controversy, and have examined the evidence on 
both sides, as minutely as we could, consistently with the 
nature of our work. We have seen the conclusion. drawn. by 
the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, from:the 
evidence in their possession; and from what has since appeared, 
and the publication of the original Gaelic poems by the High- 
Jand Society of London, we think it must be acknowleged that: 
the poems of Ossian are authentic antient compositions : 


‘* That in a remote period of our history, the mountains of Scot- 
land (or the wilds of Ireland?) produced a bard whose works must - 
render his name immortal, and whose genius has not been surpassed 
by the efforts of any modern, or even antient competitor ;’? (See Sir 
J. Sinclair’s Dissertation, p. clxxxiii.) 

And, that the English poems published by Mr. Macpherson, 
though, strictly speaking, neither genuine nor authentic, are, on 
the whole, evidently translations from the works of Celtic 
bards, and not original compositions, ; 

’ 8 Pp , Mills 


Art. II. Musa Cantabrigienses; seu Carmina quedam Numismate 
aureo Gantabrigie ornata, et Procancellariit Permissu Edita, Londini. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. Boards. Lunn, &c. 1810. 





WF have so often, and s0 lately, expressed our sentiments 
respecting modern composition in the learned languages, 
that we may enter at once on our examination of the present 
volume, and'may wejve any preliminary discussion. We un-. 
derstand that the editors ‘of this collection of Cambridge Prize- 
Odes are distinguished young men of that University : but, as: 
they have not chosen to afiix their names to the publication, 
"we shall not avail ourrselves of the reports which would frus- 
trate their intended concealment. ‘Their preface is very cre- 
ditable to them, with respect both #o latinity and to metrical 
coe 5 knowlege 
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knowlege; and we.do not see any thing to censuré in ‘it, ex- 
cept the invidious task which it informs us they have under 
taken, of printing only a part of the Prize-Odes, and,-even in’ 
that selection, of altering some expressions which appeared to: 
them incorrect and improper. These alterations, they say, are 
of the slightest kind, and rarely occur: but neither do we think 
that their zeal for the honour of their University’ will excuse 
this. liberty, nor can we allow that the plea of trying the 
public taste, and of avoiding the appearance of a a large = 
volume by re-publishing poems already edited, is sufficient to — 
atone for the presumption of selecting a. few compositions, - 
from a number which have all equally shared the meed of:aca- 
demical distinction. - Yet these are questions which can affect 
only a comparatively small body of scholars; and the classica¥~ 
student, generally speaking, is obliged by the pleasure and ad~ - 
vantage which he may receive from a perusal of these hitherto‘ 
half-buried exercises. 4 

The first ode is on the death of Sir William Browne, M.D. 
the donor of the prizes, viz. three golden medals, annually 
distributed to the best composer in Greek Sapphics, in Latin 
Lyrics, (of course after the manner of Horace,).and in Epigram, - 
on the models of the Anthology and of Martial. — The Sap- 
phic dirge which we have mentioned is the composition of : 
Edward:Cooke, of K:ag’s College, and bears date 1775. It is. 
simple, correct, and elegant. — The following stanzas happily — 
commemorate the benefactor of the poet on the present occa- 
sion : 

6 Artis O prases medica, vel audis 
Letior Muse cithareque fautor ; 


Spiritum Phabus tibi, Phebus artes 
Mille medende 


6* Tradidit: nec tu interea Camene 
Immemor 3 sed Castalis in hortis 
Te fulurorum inseruisse juvit 
Semina forum : 


$© In tuum quos nunc tumulum fideles 


Spargimus,”? Fe. (Fe. 


The second ode, dated 1794, is an Alcaic poem on the. 
Genius of Greece, by another scholar of King’s College, John , 
Keate, the present head-master of Eton School. It has some. 


noble stanzas. 


“ O vis severe sacra Tragedia ! 
O que subactis sensibus imperas 
Regina, ferventesque victo 
dasinugs gnimo tumultus é 


“ Tibi 


ae serie 
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' $ Tibi haustus.alte spiritus, et pid 

Dut leniter dulcedine profluunt 

Fletus, et impexd tremiscens 
Cesarie famulatur horror :? &Fe. Se. 
e--but neither is this nor the former ode free from the faults of 
boyish composition ; as in one instance will be seen by the 

gareless and inharmonious expressions, 
6 Annuos inter sua sacra rite . 

_ Solvet houares”-— , 
where the repeated dissyllables and open vowels must offend 
the fastidious ear; and, in the other instance, by the too fre- 
quent admission of a licentious arrangement of metre. For 
example, (besides the 2d line of the second stanza above :) 


66 Argentea testudinis impultt 


Nervos— 
* * * * + * 
Insanid : quandoque tumultuans— 
. * * + a i * 
Nune assidens infantibus angitur— 
* * % * % % 


Ingentium formidine nominum?— 


“Yet a bold and original spirit pervades alf these expressions; 
and if they be not correctly classical in their flow, they must 
be forgiven for their unborrowed harmony, and for that first of 


poetical virtues, 
© Wild Nature’s vigour stirring at the root !”? 


This writer, indeed, has more fire than any other in the vo- 
lume, with the single exception of Robert Smith, also of King’s 
College. , 

The opening of the ode (dated 1796) on the vain attempt of 
theSpaniards against Gibraltar, and on the subsequent treaty with 
Spain, by the last-ementioned author, is indeed truly poetical, 
We do not know any thing equal to it in modern Latin poetry ; 
and we much doubt (absit dictis injuria) whether any thing 
superior to it can be found in Horace : * | 


‘© Primo Creator Spiritus hahiu 
Caliginoss regna silentii 
Turbavit, ingentesque aquarum 
Luce nova tremefecit umbras 3 
“¢ Tum firma disjecto emicuit mari 
Moles, et immotum éxeruit caput 
Atlas, et eternim nivalis | Seka ¥ 
Caucasus. \ 66 Hee tibi, ‘Terra, sedes, 


Wo * Hee 
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“¢ ec esta,” dixit, * per fremitum equorig — ° 
© Calique fulmen, ‘per revolutiles iw (4 
ss Intacta seclorum meatus, 
‘s Perpetua stabilita lege.” 


We shall not diminish our praise of these animated lines b 
any minute objections ; only observing that, among many ‘other 
specimens of the sublime, this ode exhibits the same genéral 
faults with that of Keate, namely a too: great freedom of me- 
trical construction. It should be remembered how seldom 
Horace betrays this irregularity 5 | a 





Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico. 


The ode on Pompey’s Pillar, dated 1802, by James Park of 
Trinity College, is of that inferior order of poetry which will 
allow the critic justly to specify its faults, whether of incor- 
rectness or of insipidity. Errors which may be forgiven in 
such a passage as the preceding cannot be pardoned in such 
tame lines as,_, 


“¢ Marmored premis ossa mole J? —— 
“© Templa tua stabilita mole’? — 
¢© Pyramidas veneratur amne’’— 


<«¢ where oft the ear the open vowel tires.” —» The ode indeed 
throughout is marked by a deficiency in spirit, in harmony, and 
in chaste construction. <A close attention is required to dis- 
cover the grammatical arrangement of the words; and we 
might quote pumerous examples equal to the following in flat 
dulness : | 
. “© At tu volentem poscis adhuc lyram, 

Columna; seu quod flore Corinthio 


“Factes, laboratumque lautd 
Arte decus 3 vel amica.mavis 


“* Audire naute et certa fides vago,” §5c. Se. 


The model of this style of composition must have been that 
unaccountable specimen of the Bathos in one of the finest odes 
ef Horace, at ) | 
' 6° guibus 
Mos unde deductus per omne 

Tempus Amazonia securi 
Dextras obarmet, querere distult.?— 


‘The Praise of Astronomy, 1793, by Samuel Butler, of Se, 
John’s, will not add to the praise of its author. We are une 
Willing to rake up the juvenile indiscretions of a celebrated 
scholar: but we’must admonish the academic youth against 
such a combination of faults as the following : | 
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© Dut primus eterno equora spiritu, (Sc. 
* % ee Pee 
Pandens verenda@ arcana Scientia, - 
Qua lege calum, penduligue 
Machina sustineatur orbis?? — 


where the double consonants in Spirite and -Scientie (an-error of 
which Keate is also guilty) do neither more nor less than de- 
stroy the verse; and where the ditrochzus, pendulique, at the 
end of the third line of an Alcaic stanza, is not sanctioned by 
any authority whatsoever. 

Michael ‘Thomas Becker, of King’s College, has an ode 
dated 1782, on Peace. — Peace to his manes! 

Abraham Moore, of King’s College, follows, in 1786, ‘on 
the ‘* Unfortunate Shipwreck of Richard Pierce.” The ex= 
cellent satirical tripos of Abraham Moore in Mores Academie 
Cantabrigiensis, and his pathetic hendecasyllables on the death 
of poor Tweddell, plead strongly for our pardon of his vile 
Alcaic ode : — bit alas !— “% moat 


—— ‘‘ nec te tua plurima, Pantheu, 
Labentem pietas, nec Apoilinis infula texit.’”” 


What poetic patience can endure the subjoined barbarisms ? 





6 non alia duce By, 
Te, Pierce, mandatum tuique : so te igg) 
Dimidium melius procellis 
“é Credam, relictis, hen male debitum £ 
—— nec jam, Pierce, aderit manus, 
Que littort appulsum cadaver,” Fe, Se. 


“Thomas Gisborne, of St. John’s, 17775 wrote on the rane 
of Herculaneum. We have lately written so much ourselves 
on the same subject, that we shall only say that Mr. Gisborne is 
but a moderate Latin poet; and that 


‘© Mandavit etas, pande fauces,” 7 
is.an unadvisable rhythm for Alcaic verse. ee 


“John Tweddell, os Lip 


(SOy aor: Jarra? apy xarev Bis 
"Edpea? ’Asdns— Richard _—_—e 


is a name beloved by every youthful scholar. He had in truth 
an extraordinary genius. Of his excellent Greek ode we shall 
speak presently. ‘The present Latin ode, intitled Batavia Re- 
diviva, and dated from Trinity College in 1788, has not perhaps 
the same excellence of classical imitation with the Greek, but it * 
abounds in pleasing and poetical expression ;_ 


‘6 fn ille divini halitus etheris, ~~ 
Aphela vite vis, abit in putrens | 


6 


Glebam 
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Glebam, neque antiquos'renata 
Sentit adhuc meminilve amores ? 
«* An feriatis Manibus Elysi 
Anter virentes est siluas domusy 


Nec credulas gentes fefellit 
Ludtbrio Mabumeda vano, ' 
‘8 Sed quisque festis uvidus in rosis 
Producta blande virginis oscula 
Libat, neque humane quercle 
Sollicitd bibit aure murmur ? 


Sint ista nocti tradita’’ SS. EF ce. 


‘As Abraham Moore beautifully suggests in his address to the 
memory of Tweddell, the scholar who apostrophizes his shade 
may derive some consolation by reflecting 


“© Tue te quogue quod tegant Athenz \” * 





Very different is the manner in which we are compelled to. 


mention the next ode, on the taking of Malta, written by the 
Hon. Frederick Robinson, of St. John’s College, dated 180% 
We never saw a more childish production. 


66 Jo! Britanni nunc bilares, Io 
Triumphe ! clament :” — 


They must be  Ailares Britanni” indeed, or rather * cheerful 
Christians,” who can compassionately chirp over so feeble an 
izsvimoy as this. Scarcely a stanza is without a fault. Erigit- 
gue at the end of the third line of the third stanza, and uti in the 
sixth stanza, with the last syllable short, are merely trifles :—we 
have absolutely the following specimen of genuine mawkish= 
NESS : . 





‘jam Melites ruent 

. Mista indecoro menia pulvere 3 

Ardebit arx invisa ; priscus 
Cedet honos Equitumque nomen !!!°? 
Being truly desirous of deterring all juvenile scholars from the 
dangerous mistake of supposing that any quality in composition 
will atone for the want of spirit, we beg leave to exhibit an 
instance of the above style carried to its utmost perfection : 
| jam Meliten canit 
Vates misellus carmine languido ; 
Fractumque sermonem Latinum » 
Debilibus repetit Cameenis. 





Henry Hartopp Knapp’s ode, dated King’s College 1803, is.. 


% much better composition. ‘We select one stanza from it, of 


no common beauty, descriptive of the simple happiness of © 





-s 


* This promising young man died at Athens. 


Switzer 
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Swisserlarid. The devastation of ‘this country by the French” 


is the subject : 
‘6 Hie pacis altrix stramineos coltt 
Ignara luxis Simplicitas lares, 
Hie sola singultum querentis 
Tesqua repercutiunt amoris.”? 

Charles Hayes, of King’s College, 1780, writes on the 
death of the celebrated circumnavigator James Cooke, in verses 
which are so far appropriate, that they are themselves destined 


to a premature fate. 
eee 86 Jam videor manus 
Videre densas insidiantium,” 


says Mr. Hayes: but these genitives plural are better contracted 
in Lyric poetry, as well as the genitives singular! ‘ In short, 


the whole poem should be shortened. 
C.J. Blomfield’s ode, 1805, on the death of the Duke 


D’Enghien, is below criticism. Who, but his French assassins, 
could have been guilty of such rudeness as to put the following 
language into the mouth of that unfortunate Prince 2 


“ Quin jam cadenti hareret in ultimo: 
ss Sermone, °° Sed tu Patria! non tibi 
“ Flec sacra, et occtso meorum 
“ Dulce crit haud cecidisse dextré ?? 


This would really have merited castigation in the lowest classes 

of our public schools.—The Greek ode of this poet redeems his 
Latin peccadilloes. He is, we hear, a very promising scholar * 
of Trinity College. , 

J. Lonsdale, of King’s College, 1807, elegantly and for- 
cibly bewails the death of Mr. Pitt. The following is a good 
stanza: but “ risum teneatis, amici,” at the sentiment of the 
last two lines ?. Liberty groaning over the loss of Mr. Pitt ! 


‘6 Tante superbam funere victime 
Europa Mortem vidit, et horruit s 

Tristisque Libertas ademto | 
Ingemuit graviter patrono.” 


«Ts not a patron, my Lord,” (said Johnson to Lord Chester- - 
field,) ** one who looks with unconcern on a man struggling - 
for life in the water; and, when he has reached ground, en- 

cumbers him with help?” Not that Liberty can complain of the - 
incumbrance which she ever felt from that patron’s assistance. - 
—Weare pleased to see the same poet writing on a better sub- | 
ject, the expulsion of the French from Portugal. May he 


write upon it again! In his ode, 1809, we find these ani- 
| mated 


- 
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fated lines, among many others of equal vigour and natural 


warmth :. 


<6 O si, relictis sedibus etheris, 
V atumque dulci nobilium chor, 
Paulisper in terras.rediret. _ 
Magna sacri Camientis umbra! 
“6 O si, pererrans rursus eburneam 
Audaciori pectine barbiton, 
Stellam renascentem suorum, 
Et profugos caneret Tyrannos ?” 


"The succeeding ode, by Benjamin Drury, of King’s College, 
1804, has unusual strength of thought and expression. It is 
to be ranked with Keate’s and Robert Smith’s productions. 


Perhaps in some passages the author has made Juvenal write - 


alcaics instead of hexameters, and has lost sight of Horace : — 
but who can coldly criticize such verses as these? (The ode 
is on the threatened French invasion) 


“« Prorumpite hostess infremuit tuba 5 
‘* Prorumpite hostes 3 impatiens more 3 
“< Dua servat extremas arenas, 
‘© Reddidit unanimis juventus. 
“* Non his in oris, axe sub aspero, 
““ Fractam propinquo Sole Neapolim 
*¢ Sperate felices manipls, 
“© Dueis Latium sine Marte eessit 


a Vinfta et Artes,” ‘Se. Se. 


Should it not be Arces? Artes (if not a false print) is a 
violent catachresis. 

Thomas Smart Hughes, of St. John’s College, 1806, has 
composed a very spirited poem on the-death of Lord Nelson: 


but what shall we say of the ode of the Honourable Edward Law, . 


of St. John’s, 1808, on the Portuguese transfer of empire 2.— 
Surely they write as good Alcaics in the Brazits: | 


66 Mussat tacito doctrina timore.” 


We now come to the Greek odes. All that is good in the 
modern composition of antient Greek (according to the classical 


bull on the subject) is good for nothing . for unless such com. . 


position be a certo, it can never certainly be correct ; and if 
it be a cento, where is its value? Dawes in his AdLiscellanes 
Critica, and a much greater man in his common conversation, 
bore testimony to the truth of this discouraging fact :-— but, 
without the nice judgment of these severe examiners of clas- 


sical composition, we may assuredly say that it is easy to dis- 


4 


cover modern from antient Greek verses. 


$ a, ‘Whe 
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: Who-could mistake the following stanza for the. idlest pre- 
Jude of Erinne ; or even of the humblest poetess, or poetastér, 
-awha antiently imitated Sappho? 


‘<< 


Asure wv wdas itpas avaccat, 

Taides oucls Aros, wus xpocvany 

“As xopes soracd” Eaves aqve 
Tloea’ amano 


This is but little removed from a boy’s first stringing together 


of Greek phrases. 
The following short apostrophe, (in the same ode) to Sir 


William Browne, is much more Grecian in spirit : 


Saves domtp aados 
TIporQev npwes, xarexe, de vot oe 
Naypsros umyes® 
Wm. Cole, King’s College, 1778. 


| Tweddell’s well-known and beautiful ode, on the Studies 
and Pleasures and Cares of Youth, is the next and assuredly 
the best Greek composition in the volume : | 


Mape (401, xauip ; aby VEQILS (Daly 

TlopQupey niins YAVES, WS Serouy’ ay 

Lag opewsw aisey xopvpauc, tod’ é Tw 
Moposuor est” 





Waver yap oraciov ‘Adora tev, - 
Kas Devos ros paxper, Bibay, Kab oUpts ae 
"Ommaresos tepmia Andra, Toles ze 

Qupoy iavdes 


This indeed is the language of passion, of gui, and of 
nature. 

The Laus Astr oncmig, by Keate, i is a Classical, and, as Sor as the 
phrase 1 is allowable in speaking of medern Greek, a correct come 
position. The praise of Newton is worthy of its subject: 





Ava way Empat e r0Pos, meyas O€ 
Oup.os os mey’ ecoul’, os ommaregat 


Tay guow 7” wapuovor, teav 0’ ent— 
/ —ap joy aya 


Kav Bpores Osdopxe Ppornasais: yas 

Oauy’ tpas Nevravos: Ey EIpE Tees OS, 

Kye, ox, eVEIpE. Ti Ux av UUVedYy 
*Oupov @i¥or 


‘May the genius of the Cam listen to the call ! 4 a 


~~ } 


ay: ™ 





qe 
* Lucem ex septem colbvibus conflatam, The address i is to the Sun. 


Richard 

















_Creditably, though without much vigour,. 
__ Rev. Dec. 1810. Bb | . The 
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Richard Ramsden; of Trinity College, in his: ode on the 
Siege of Gibraltar, dated 17833 displays more ‘Grecian: know- 
lege than poetic feeling: it is the production -of’ a pains- 
taking scholar : — but we do not like the exclamation of the 
centinel in one of the stanzas ; ? ‘ 


‘O oxoros yeyuvev, “© cp marion 
"Ialiovy xopusCa re ta Boerawur, 
Kai yraQueay vow” 


Yet‘ the simile, in the previous stanza, of the Eagle encoun- 


tering the Serpent, is certainly A‘schylean, if not English. 

Joseph Goodall (the present Provost of Eton) commemorates 
the Earthquake and Pestilence in the West Indies, in an ode 
dated 1781, with much poetic spirit. John Keate appears 
again, 1795, on the Praise of Commerce: but commerce is 2 
bad inspirer of poetry ; and we see nothing in this ode equal 
to the description in that of Goodall, of the sudden change of 
the usual calm of a West Indian sea: pagitie 


"Anba & dibne TUVTETACAKTO TOVIM® H. Te Aw 


This is Promethean, indeed; and, in character with Pro« 
metheus, stolen ; — but be it remembered that fire was the 
theft of Prometheus ; and he brought it from heaven, and first 
brought it to earth. 

Bartholomew Frere, Trinity College, 1798, has a good ode 
on a stale subject, Britain, and it is consequently full of 
British feelings; which, had ‘they never been burlesqued . by 
affectation nor profaned by selfishness, we should have been 
the first to commend, even in their redundancy, 

William Frere, also of Trinity College, 1797, speaks feelingly 
on the Devastation of Italy : — but such lines as 128 


"Iraaos reupavtes iv aBporatt, 7 
Muoimass xasdaiot Qoavas xulevTes— x. T. A— 


are fit only for boys in the upper classes of our public schools- 
Young men should learn to give something more of peculiarity 
and force to a common-place picture of manners, 
J. H. Smyth of Trinity College, 1800, records the death of 
Tippoo. 
“¢ Indum sanguineo veluts violaverit astro 
St quis Ebur”— 


for a Greek ode on the death of Tippoo Saib is indeed an 
anomaly, and might make the proposer of the subject blush. 
The author of the composition has performed his part ‘very 
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fi ‘The misfortunes of Swisserland are lamented by ‘Cornwall 


hate arti College, 1803,) in rather lamentable strains, al- 
sthough we oc | 


we occasionally discover an expression of a superior style. 
P Pp ; 


©? Phe death: of tthe Duke D’Enghien excited the pathetic 


-muse-of William: Edward Pretyman Tomline. We confess 
that we cannot endure such a word as ’Eyiavos, to mention 
no other barbarisms; though perhaps we are fastidious. We 
object even to Nevrwyos in Keate’s ode. <A periphrasis (with 
ali its weakness and want of effect) is the whole which, we 
think, can be allowed to the modern antiques, in their Pelasgic 
variations of proper names. 

| “Edward Maltby, of Pembroke, 1791, is employed on the 
‘same subject with Robert Smith; the renunciation of the vain 
pretensions of the Spaniards, and the end of their assumed mo- 
nopoly of the seas.. His ode is classical, animated, and 
patriotic. It is exactly such a composition as was likely to 

have been produced by its distinguished author. 
An ode by E.V. Blomfield, of Caius College, is printed among — 
the Prize Poems which gained Sir Wm. Browne’s Medals ; 
‘although this ode gained nothing but private remuncratien, 
‘and the hberty of public recitation, from the patronage of the 
Vice Chancellor for the time being :—an. honour which is 
valuable to the candidate in question, and to the liberal feel- 
ings of the Vice Chancellor. We doubt, however, whether any 
sound policy directed the creation of this secondary sort of dis- 
tinction, this zamperium in imperio, in the distribution of the prizes. 
“© Non jam prima peto Menestreus” | 


is a sentiment which we never admired, when borrowed from 
the /Eneid, and misapplied to purposes of general encourage- 
ment. ‘* Aut Cesar aut nullus” is a nobler spur to ernulation. 
Another Greek ode by the same author, which legitimately 
shared the prize, follows. Its subject is the Death of Porson, 
and heartily do we participate (as all the literary world must 
participate) in the feelings of regret which suggested this motto 
to the writer : 
: Clevoev MEUVHELEVOS 
SHOns excwns, vou 7 ingivovy nas Ppevay’ 7 
3 (Cratylus, apud Stobzum, Tit. §0.) 
¢H¢n must be taken, of course, in the most general sense: but 
the memory and the praise of such a man are always young, 
always warmly celebrated : 3 
TOIOZAE . 
s Sint KAI ZY TENOIO: " 
as Mr. Blomfield emphatical!y though quaintly concludes his 
performance. ‘ % | The 
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The death of Nelson is excellently commemorated, :tiy. 


Mr. C. J. Blomfield, of Trinity College, 1806. - This is the ode 
which we have already, praised when’ we were ‘compelled to 
censure the same author’s Latin composition.. He, also, -cone- 
cludes rather happily : ; 


‘OTTOS, w& zat, 
"Aruna ipapvato, mat TeAguTav 
"ApQs warpas, asdiov xAsous -— 


— dpepal curoy® 


_ The last Greek ode is by Rennell, (King’s collage,,1808.) 
on the Spring ; and it is a very spirited and. elegant produc- 
tion, greatly superior.to that which bore a share of its praise, 
mentioned above. It has more indeed than * Spiritum Graie 
tenuem Camene.” We reprobate, however, at page 199. such 
injudicious imitation of the classics as that which introduces 
an aukward allusion to a disputed and unexplained passage of 
Euripides (Hippol : 78. as quoted in the note) ; and we dislike, 
as we stated before, such words as Neagwvos: but who can find 
petty faults, or if he finds can forbear to pardon them, in such 
verses as these ? 


CAdopay aArcios EUGAEY BAAWY® 

Mupiat yap waagvov adovas TE, 

Mupias rei, Qirrarov py omadas 

: "AAaoTs vuedas 

"Evad’ "év xopots capiopa, wePas 

"Howey yap xarros amas Pasvvey 

"Oupatoy dlagds: wolov, @ AaAtuons, (as) 

$CQ4s UtAty Qwvas 


This is very Grecian love, indeed; and if. some parts of the 
ode resemble that of Tweddell, it is something like the resem~ 
blance, (we should say, if we might compare great things to 
small,) that Virgil, had he written in Greek, would have borne 
to Homer. At all events, Mr. Rennell has expressed in no 
vulgar language the ideas of the celebrated chorusses of 


Sophocles and Euripides on love, and may say with Horace, 


“ Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce lsquentem.” 


_ After such high and such well-merited commendation, we are 
sorry to be forced to express our unqualified censure or rather 
contempt (with one or two exceptions) of the Epigrams which 
conclude this learned volume, _ An epigram is either an ime 
Scription or a Jeu d’Esprit. In the former case, we expect the 
simplicity and occasional pape of the Greek anthology ; 
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the latter, the correct expression and harmonious ‘versification, 
with the’ general wit and humour, of Martial. In both ex- 
»pectations we are here disappointed,—as we premised, exceptis 
 excipiendis. abs 
The Bellus Homo Academicus of Joseph Goodall, both in 
Latin and Greek, is tame mediocrity.; one of those cheap 
displays of wisdom which no body values because every body 
possesses it : yet, in point of expression, these are perhaps 
two of the best in the epigrammatic collection. His epigram 
in allusion to the passion for standing on one leg, and the 
profitable excellence of certain figuranti in this fashionable ac- 
complishment, is just, but flat enough. Mercury, at once the 
god of gain and the patron of light feet, we suppose, as well as 
of light fingers, is properly introduced in his well-known style 
of representation. 


‘¢ In statuam Mercuri. 


r 





Sum tibi Mercurius. Quaris cur sto pede in uno ? 
Scilicet hoc hodié contigit esse lucrum.” 


Tweddell, on the Ventriloquist, 


“Et nusquam tua vox et est ubique,” 


writes with his usual happiness : — but when William Frere 
SayS, gwlpoown aaca mapapgocumn we really envy him so 
happy a motto for this crude anthology. 

_. The Greek epigram of Plumptre, ex nitido fit Rusticus, 1s very 
creditably correct : but we discover in the second line, azag 
éx’ aubigs-—x. 4. A. a petty larceny from his father’s translation 
of Lycidas, Avypas aaa? its dagvat —x. T. A. — Keate on a 
Donkey Race, ‘Yoisgov wporepev, is not bad.—Frere on a Dumb 
Beggar is excellent.— B. Drury, on the mutilated Statue of 








Ceres, demands praise.—-Silence best describes the rest. Hodg 
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Art.VII. Fuct, sive Plantarum Fucorum Generi 4 Botanicts ascriftarum, 
Icones, &c. — Fuci; or, Colored Figures and Descriptions of the 
Plants referred by Botanists to fhe Genus Fucus. By Dawson, 
Turner, A.M. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c. 2 Vols. gto. with 
134 Plates. 9!.63. Boards. Arch. 1808 and 1809. 


We. have already recorded our approbation of Mr. Turner’s 

synopsis of British Fuci*, and we are now enabled to 
report the progress of his operations on a far more enlarged 
and splendid scale. In the work before us, though still in- 
complete, we contemplate, with equal delight and astonish- 
ment, the detailed exposition and coloured representation of 


ns eee eneeaatal ‘ 
- * See Rev. N.S. Vol. alii. p. 15. 
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not fewer than a hundred and thirty-four species of. a: family 
of plants which was, for ages, consigned to. the obscurity -of 


‘its native residence. The student of marine botany can alone 


adequately appreciate the amount of the patience, labour, and 
acute research, which are essentially requisite to the right per- 
formance of such a delicate and extensive undertaking. Of the 


submersed algz, few are, at all times, accessible ; many have 


been hitherto very imperfectly observed ; and all, in different 
stages of their growth and decay, exhibit very different’ phases, 
and a system of economy abich derives little illustration from 
that of terrestrial vegetables. If to these difficulties, which 
are inherent in the subject, be added others which the errors 


and perplexities of authors have entailed on it, we must ap- 


laud the courage and perseverance of the individual who, in 
the face of such numerous and formidable obstacles, persists in 
conducting his inquiries, and in clearing a path for future in- 
vestigation. 

Men of limited or cloudy apprehensions, we are fully aware, 
may censure or deride those efforts of human industry, which 
are directed to the anatomy of a butterfly or the structure of a 
sea-weed. Because an object is small in dimensions, they at 
once pronounce it to be unworthy of our regard: without 
reflecting that greatness and smallness are terms of merely 
relative import ; and that, to the mind of the true philosopher, 
the miscroscopic plant evinces, in its organization, the power 
and'wisdom of its creator in a manner not less striking and im- 
sressive than the oak of the forest, or the cedar of Lebanon: 
Indeed, the great Linné has observed, ‘* Natura est MAXIMA in 
MINIMIS.” Moreover, the frequent occurrence of any vegetable 
production cannot alter its nature, nor render it intrinsically 
more contemptible than any one of those which rarely -meet 
our observation. The sun, which so statedly enlightens and 
warms our abodes, is still as magnificent a spectacle as when 
it first arose to gladden the sight of man; while the fabric and 
history of a blade of grass are sufficient to astonish and to 
confound the researches of the curious, It is also highly 
reasonable to believe that every species of the vegetable 
tribes contains latent properties, which may at some time be 
detected ; and that proofs of intelligence and beneficent con- 
trivance wait to be revealed in all. ‘They who are disposed to 
question the utility of any form of existence in the material 


world have never, perhaps, allowed their ideas of advantage to. 


rise above those objects which are immediately and palpably 
connected with selfish gratification and gain. In botany, as in 
every other department of natural science, facts and inquiries 


which, at first sight, promise no beneficial result, often termi- 
~T. : Bb 3 . nate 
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nate in very important and useful discoveries. The simple ore 
ganization of most of the marine plants: may, when examined 
in.a speculative point of view, prepare the way for the acqui- 
sition, .of .interesting knowlege concerning the “principles of 
vegetable phySiology : the delicacy and elegance, which cha- 
racterize the configuration and colouring of the more beautiful 
species, afford a pleasing ‘gratification to the principles of taste 
and reflection; and agriculture and the arts have already derived 
no inconsiderable benefit from some of the most common 
kinds, which were formerly allowed to grow up and perish on 
their native rocks. | 

We conceive, therefore, that the learned and ingenious 
author of the present volumes, independently of his own dis- 
coveries and suggestions, has rendered a two-fold service to 
the public, by selecting and bringing together the scattered 
materials of many rare and costly performances; and by power~ 
fully aiding the researches of individuals, who, in the love of 
science or elegant recreation, may now have recourse to a 
faithful guide in prosecuting the study of the submersed alge. 
The letter-press, which is composed both in Latin and in Eng- 
lish, comprizes the name, characters, synonyms, habitations, 
description, and critical history of the respective species, with 
regular reference to the plates, and occasional annotations, 
The coloured figures are from drawings, by W. J. Hooker, 
Esq. an eminent cryptogamist ; and, from the accuracy of 
their execution, they are much better calculated to convey cory 
rect ideas of their prototypes, than specimens imperfectly pre- 
served.: Besides the natural habit ot the plant, they represent 
its fructification, when ascertained, and give magnified views 
of the more minute portions. 

Among the more rare and singular species which Mr, 
Turner has particularized, is F. Banksit, so denominated in 
honour of the President of the Royal Society. It is thus 
described : 


© Frond filiform, coriaceous, irregularly branched, and swollen 

thronghout its whole length into spherical receptacles, arranged like 
the beads of a necklace placed at short distances. 

«On the shores of New Holland, plentiful. Mr. Menzies and 
Mr. Brown. ; 

¢ Root small, discoid. 

‘Fronp a foot, or a foot and half long, sometimes ex'ending to two 
feet, simple at first, but very soon divided, and afterwards variously 
and repeatedly branched; branches divaricated, and almost reflexed, 
long, in general undivided, but here and there besct with smaller and 
shorter ones issuing from them at right angles: the whole plant from 
dase to summit is studded with receptacles innate in the frond, ar- 


ganged like beads in a necklace, at intervals scarcely exceeding a 
13 hac 
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Jine each, connected by the filiform, frond, which is more. thin.than . 
a sparrow’s quill; the yopAger ones oblong, those more perfectly 
formed spherical,, all irregularly flattened by drying, and never after- 
wards recovering their proper shape by immersion or any other means; — 


those which are situated at the base and summit of the branches are 


small, the others about the size of a bullace ; the surface of all-every * 
where rough with globular tubercles, which though immersed in the - 
frond, are somewhat prominent, and are ‘perforated with a very’ 


small pore. 


¢ From the resemblance of these tubercles to those of F.. desiialiiees . 
nodosus, &c. there can be no doubt of their containing the: F RUCTIFI- 
caTion, though I have not at present been able to detect seeds in 


them ; if examined by the highest powers of a compound micro- 


scope, they appear to be internally composed of fibres invisible to the 


naked eye. 


‘ Cotor of the recent plant in all probability olive ; when dried, 
intensely black, andif afterwards soaked in water, turning to a dark : 


dull olive, mixed with brown ; internally reddish. 


‘ SussTance, while wet, Icathery, extremely tough; when : 


dried, brittle.’ 


In the situation of its receptacles, and in its general habit 


and form, this Fucus differs from ‘ every known species; yet’ 
it is said to be not less abundant on the shores of New 
Holland, than the vesiculosus, nodosus, and serratus, which are 
there isdenbiante, dre on those of England. 

F, flaccosus, to the elegant and beautiful appearance of which” 
no drawing can do justice, was found at Port Trinadad, on the’ 
Nort-west coast of America, by Mr. Menzies. Mr. ‘Turner: 
observes that ¢ Professor Esper, who has figured this plant, as: 
well as many others, from small specimens that I sent him, with= 
out any expectation of seeing them published, has erroneously 
assigned Nootka Sound to it as its habitat, and observed that 
it was brought home by Cook; in which also he is mistaken ; 
as I believe that no specimens of it exist in Britain, except 
those gathered in America by my friend Mr. Menzies, to whose. 
kindness I am indebted for that here figured.’ 

Another elegant non-descript. is F. Forneri, discovered .in 
the Straits of Corea by Dr. Horner; who, in the capacity . of 
astronomer, accompanied the Russian expedition which wag 
lately sent round the world, and who brought with him a 
great variety of Fuci, which seem to form a tribe naturally, 
allied among themselves, but very unlike those which are 
found in the European seas, ¢ ‘The whole of these,’ says- 
Mr. Turner, § I have received fgom Professor Mertens, who 


was many years since termed. by Weber and Mohr the most. 


able Algologist of our times; and to whom I am exceedingly 


sidebted for the assistance he. his rendered me towanns the 
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‘present ‘publication, in which I-trust they will all soon: make 


“their ea tate ! sgtotq 
,, The Thyrsoides has received its appellation from the résem- 
,blance which the fructified specimens bear in miniature té°the 
figures of the thyrst used by the Monades, in their Bacchagalia. 
Et inhabits the coasts of New Zealand, of Jamaica, andjof.the | 
Red Sea. | 1 Pear aa 
The following articles deserve to be quoted at length... o; 


.* Fueus Menziesii, frond coriaceous, compressed, linear, ‘branched ; 
branches long, simple, beset with membranaceous, distichous leaves, 
between linear and cuneiform, placed near each other, and with 
eliptical vesicles. | 
* On the western coast of North America, generally in deep water: 
_at Nootka; Trinidad; Monterrey. “Mr. Mengies. =~ 
- © Perennial. eT 

‘ Root, fibrous, with several incurved, branching fibres. 

,.. © Frons, twenty fathoms and more long, rising with a short 

_ roundish stipes’ divided into several long simple branches, of almost 

equal height, rough all over both to the touch and sight with minute 

black tubercles, flat, every where preserving an equal width of about 
a,quarter of aninch, except that towards the apices they are slightly 
dilated, and then again narrowed, so that the extremities are of an 

“obtusely lanceolate form. The branches throughout their whole 

_Jength produce on cither side a series of distichous, herizontal /eaves, 

| pisced near to each other, flat, gradually widening from a filiform 

» 80 as to be of a long and narrow cuneiform figure, their margins 
nregularly and minutely crenulated, sometimes. but seldom provided 
with one or two teeth, their length about two inches, but'those near 
the base and end of the frond shortest, their surface perforated with 

, Mucifluous pores ; mixed with these hee and there grow vesiéles, ar~ 

. ganged without any certain order, and with an interval of nine inches 

Im some cases, and of not above half an inch in others, between them, 

_€ltiptical, about the size of an olive, smooth without; hullow and 

empty within, producing at their ends a leaf similar to the others, and 

supported upon cylindrical petioli, two lines long,’ and rough ‘hke 
the branches. | | ; | 

_. & FRucTIFICATION, at present unknown. Rien t= 

__.* Cotor, in the leaves olive, semitransparent ; in the branches 

darker, opaque. | Ww 

_...* Susstance, of the leaves, between membranaceous and cartilagi- 

nous, thin; of the branches, between coriaceous and woody, tough. 

_ Oss. Ina dried state, the leaves and vesicles frequently fall-off, 

which gives the plant a naked appearance in places. roy 
‘It is greatly to be lamented, that in all works containing figures of 

platits it is impossible to represent every species of its natural size, and 

‘that authors are consequently reduced to the alternative of either 

confining themselves ta a part alone, or of giving:a representation of 

the whole so much reduced that the character of the original is often 
altogether lost. Among the Fuci, sucha case must not anfrequently 
occur, and I trust I shall be considered as having determined ngitly 
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-if-in thase instances, where the mode of growth is uniform throughout, 
I prefer the figuring of a portion only, and leave it to the imagination 
of my readers to supply the remainder from the description... For 
many of the particulars in‘the account of the present Fucus, ‘as well 
as for the specimens from which the drawing is made, T' am entirdy 
indebted to Mr. Menzies, who brought it home with him in his first 
‘expedition round the world, and after whose name [-have-had a pecu- 


har pleasure in calling it, being convinced that no man better deserves . 


to be enumerated among the promoters of botanical science, from the 
zeal. with which he has prosecuted it, andthe liberalitywhichhe has shewn 
in dispersing his treasures. F. Menziesii is a very singular and 7 oa 
species, so much removed ‘rom every other hitherto described that there 
is not only no fear of confounding it, but that it would even be difficult 
to say to which it is most a-kin. I should be inclined to place it near 
to the tribe of F. natans, and should from its color and texture appre- 
hend its fructification to be similar to that of the Fuci proprit of Weber 
and Mohr, but where this fructification is borne, or what is likely 
_to be its figure, Iam unable to form any conjecture. From the mode 
of growth of the plant, it appears impossible that either the leaves 
or the vesicles should lengthen into new branches: the former bear a 
considerable resemblance to the pinne of F’. esculentus.’ 





‘ Fucus Griffthsii, frond cartilaginous, cylindrical, filiform, dichoto- 
mous; branches of equal height; tubercles oblong, embracing 
the frond. | 

© At Sidmouth, in Devonshire, near the Chit Rock, in a little channel 
formed by sea-water, as it runs off during the ebb-tide. Mrs, Grif- 
Jfiths. Shore at Balbriggen, near Dublin. Dr. Scott. — te 
‘ Annual ? — October — Decembrr. 
¢ Root, asmall, expanded, blackish, callous disk. 

‘ Fronps, numerous from the same root, cylindrical ; filiform, two 
or three inches long, and in thickness but little exceeding a hog’s 
bristle, branched with dichotomies beginning near the root, and 
afterwards six or seven times repeated at short, but uncertain dis- 

_ tances, the forks patent, the upper ones divaricated, and occasionally 

deflexed, the segments all of que height, the apices not unfre- 


quently thickened and compressed. 
¢Fructirication, oblong, blackish purple, or even black; tuber- 


cles, surrounding the upper branches in an annular form, and often. 


two or three upon a single one, covered with the same e idermis as 
the frond, and in appearance resembling warts: if dissected they appear 
wholly to consist of parallel, jointed filaments, their joints oblong, very 
closely placed together, and mixed with roundish seeds. | 
*Coxor, purple, subdiaphanous, sometimes blackish- purple: much. 
darker when dry : turning white if exposed to the sun. wa 
*Supstanceg, cartilaginous, pliant, tough: horny in adry state. 
* Oss. Specimens are now and then, but, asit appears, by no means 
commonly found, provided with a few short lateral horizontal 
‘branches :—when dried, the plant does not adhere in the least to papers 
‘ Among the many Botanists who have Bisly directed their atten- 


tion to the investigation of the submersed Alga of Britain, I am 
iC : ” | acquainted 
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(am acquainted with no one to.whom this department of science is, under 
greater obligations than to Mrs. Griffiths of Ottery, in Devonshire, f 
or,.to whose unwearied zeal and. extraordinary acuteness I shall. in, 
the, course of the present work have more repeated occasions to, bear « 

.testimony. It is to her that we are indebted for the discovery of the . 
Fucus before us, which I feel myself happy in. the opportunity of | 
Jayimg before the public under her name. It appears to be. a very. 
Scixce species, as, though some years are passed since she originally 
found it, she has not hitherto succeeded in detecting any second 
station for it; nor have I seen any specimens of it besides those ‘ 
con.municated by her, excepting a single one, which was gathered 
on the Irish coast near Balbriggen by my friend Dr. Scott, Professor 
of Botany to the University of Dublin, and in the size of all, its 
parts greatly exceeded those produced by the shores of Devonshire. 

#. Grifithsit is the plant alluded to under F. rctundus, as being inter- 
mediate between that Fucus and J. plicatus, nor indeed could, 1. for 
some time satisfy myself that it ought to be considered as in reality. 
distinct. It, however, certainly differs from the former in its purple 
color and horny substance: from the latter, in its regular dichoto- 
mous mode of growth and branches of equal height ; and from both 
in its fructification, when destitute of which it is not to be denied that 
it. may escape the notice even of an attentive and experienced observer, 
I am much inclined to suspect that Baron Wulfen was deceived by it 
in this barren state, and that the figure of the plant which he has 
called F. fastigiatus, and which I have quoted above under J. rotundus, 
was actually taken from a specimen of F. Griffiths. It certainly 
agrees best with this species ; but, if such a suspicion be admitted, it 
must be allowed that the noble author had confounded three distinct 
species , since Professor Mertens saw the trpe J. fastigiatus of Hudson 
under that name in his Herbarium, and Dr. Esper seat me some tume 
ago F. rotundus, var. y, which ke had received from him under the 


same denomination.’ th te 


Without wandering beyond the limits which the duty of our 
multifarious office imperiously prescribes, we cannot dwell 
on Fy evinaceus, pristades, Mackaii, Valentia, Seaforthii, and 
many other curious additions to our stock pf marine. botany, 

Of F. fenax, it is observed that it is in very extensive use 
in China, on the coasts of which it is gathered in great 
abundance. : 


‘ Itis found there in almost every part, but is principally collected 
inthe provinces of. Fokien and Tche-ktang. The quantity annually 
imported at Canton is about 27,0colbs., and it is sold.in that city,at 
about 6d. or 8d. per Ib, In preparing it, nothing more is done than. 
simply drying it in the sun, after which it may be preserved like other 
Fuci, for any length of time, and improves by age, when not exceed- 
ing four or five years, if strongly compressed and kept moist. The, 
Chinese when they have occasion to useit, merely wash off the saline 

articles ‘and other impurities, and then steep it in warm water, in 
= which; in a’short time,‘ it entirely dissolves, stiffening as it cools, into. 
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a perfect gelatine, which, like glue, again liquefies on exposure to * 
heat, and makes an extremely powerful cement. It.is employed - 
among them for all those purposes to which gum or glue are here 
deemed applicable, but chiefly in the manufacture of lanthorns, to 
strengthen or varnish the paper, and sometimes to thicken or give 
a gloss to gauze or silks. ‘For this information respecting it, as well 
as for my specimens, I have to acknowledge my obligations to Sir 
Joseph Banks, and to Mr. H. H. Goodhall, the former of whom 
communicated it to me some years ago, inquiring Vif It was not also 
found upon the shores of Britain, or it we had not some other species 
indigenous in our islands that might be applied to the same purpose, 
and thus save a part, at least, of the immense expence which the im- 
portation of Gum Arabic annually costs the nation. To both these 
questions, [ am sorry to say, that it was necessary to reply in the 
negative, for though, from similarity of habit, texture and substance, 
I have not the smallest doubt but this is the case with /. kaliformis, 
F. clavellosus, and F. asparagoides, as well as with the more gelatinous 
Conferve, and Ulva rubens, U. filiformis, and U furcellata, yet none of 
these are known to occur on any parts of our shores in sufficient quan- 
tity to render the collecting of them otherwise an object than ag a mat- 
ter of curiosity. “here are, indeed, few of the submersed Algz that 
are not posseszed of some degree of viscidity, and many of our British 
Fuci willin great measure, it not eytirely, melt, when boiled in water 
over a quick fire. Such is particularly the case with F. ciliatus and 
F. cri pus, both which, on cooling, form into a gelatine resembling glue 
in appearance, but, unfortunately, by no means in tenacity, of which 
they are altogether destitute; nor have I found them applicable to any’ 
purpose, except to the fixing of those sea weeds on paper, which do not 
themselves possess a sufficiently adhesive quality. For this purpose they 
are admirably calculated, as they impart no stain like glue, ‘or glare like 
gum: nor is any thing farther necessary than to rub over with them 
the paper on which the specimens are to be preserved, and the delicate 
membranaceous species will, by pressure, be fixed so firmly, .as to be 
afterwards inseparable. /. tenax, in potat of size, shape, and ramificas. 
tion, approaches most nearly to Ulwa furcellata, from which it is so. 
different in its fructification, its color, and its acuminated reflexed 
apices. Among those, with which it agrees in fruit, it is perhaps to 
none so much allied as to F. acicularis, of which, as observed under 
that species, it wholly wants the lateral horizontal, aculeiform ramuli.” 


To venture on any minute examination of the various cri- 
tical points which are included in the range of the author’s 
discussion, would require a’more ample consultation of recent 
specimens and of foreign publications, than is at present within. 
our command : but we deem ourselves completely warranted in 
asserting that the. present work, as far as it has proceeded, 
contains a richer fund of accurate information than any’single 
performance relative to the same subject with which we are ac- 
quainted. An amiable spirit of modesty and candour 1s mani- 
fest in every page; and while we respect the profound and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the writer, we admire the difhdence and 
Migenousness of the man. 


Murr. Arr. 
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Aan Vit. 4 Tour to Sheeraz, by the Route of Kazroon ‘4nd 
iy Peerozabud); with various Remarks on the Manners, Cistdié, 


ils Laws, Language, and Literature of the Persians: To which'is 
added, a History of Persia from the Death of Kuneem: Khan ito 


_ the Subversion of the Zund Dynasty. By Edward Scott Waring, 
Esq. of the Bengal Civil Establishment, 4to. pp. 32y. 1h5@. . 
_, sewed, . Cadel] and Davies. ives 


»A Mip the variety of occupations which enter into the pro. 
“4% vince of Reviewers, and the superior claim which works 
of a higher order possess on their early attention, it will some: 
times happen that books of secondary rank are exposed to 
considerable delay. Mr. Scott Waring’s production, ‘being 
evidently a juvenile performance, has been unavoidably: post- 
poned for others of greater interest: but, since our late 
connection with Persia, the publications relative to that empire 
have. received an additional claim on the attention of our 
countrymen ; and it would be improper to delay any longer 
our report on the merits of a book which forms one of our 
latest accounts of the morals and politics of our new ally. — 
_Mr. Waring begins by mentioning that few countries have 
been oftener visited than Persia, yet few more inaccurately 
described, the travellers having in general been too intent on 
their own concerns to attend to matters of a public nature. 
Such has.often been the observation of a traveller in regard to 
hisown particular track, from an early era in the history ‘of 
voyaging down to our contemporaries Mr. Waring, Mr. Jack- 
son (of Morocco), and that more extensive surveyor of distant 
regions, Lord Valentia. The fact however is, that the remark 
is no more applicable to Persia, Morocco, or Arabia, than to. 
the various other states which are devoid of European set- 
tlers, respecting all of which we have still much to learn. 
The conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from the complaint of 
each of these travellers, is that the books hitherto published on 
the particular country which he visited are altogether unequal © 
to what an eye-witness knows to be requisite ; and the con- 
currence of these complaints from so many different quarters 
amounts to tolerably strong evidence that the sum of our know- 
lege concerning them is very imperfect. — Mr. Waring having 
embarked in April, 1802, (at what port he does not mention, 
but we suppose. at Bombay,) arrived after a tedious passage of 
six. weeks. at Bushire on the Persian Gulf. This town does 
not appear to have received any material improvement since it 
was visited three years before by Mr. Parsons, whose account 
of it we'‘lately laid before our readers*. ‘Travelling. into the 
interior is performed on the back of mules and horses, and 
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takes place, in summer, during the night... Mr. Waring had 
ten attendants ; three grooms, two. valets, a cook,: and: four 
Furah men whose business is to pitch tents and perform all 
extra+services. Numerous as this suite is for an equestrian travel- 
ler, it appears moderate to a.resident in India, where custom 
requires a multiplicity of attendants, and confines within nar- 
row limits the duties to be discharged by each individual. It 
is expected. in Persia that, wherever a traveller stops’ and 
obtains refreshment, he shall’ make a present to the: abreyre 
person of the place ; and since Major Malcolm displayed so 
much munificence in his progress to the capital, the popular 
expectation of European generosity has been elevated to.a height 
by no means suitable to the finances of ordinary travellers. 
Mr. Waring accomplished the journey to Sheeraz in tendays, or 
rather nights, travelling at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles 
inanight. The road was in many places execrable, and he 
passed only two cities of note, Kazroon and Dusturjan. We 


extract and combine detached parts of his account of the former: 


capital of Persia : 


© Sheeraz, I am apt to believe, will disappoint those who have 
imagined it a pepulous and noble city, ‘ It is worth seeing, but 


not worth going to see.”? The town is by no means so large as ts 
reported ; it is surrounded by a wall, tenable against cavalry, and 
has six gate-ways, Many of the streets are so narrow, that-ao ass 


loaded with wood stops your way if you* are on horseback {1 speak 
from experience ;) and the houses are generally mean and dirty. 


But we now see Sheeraz to great disadvantage, A Moohummud, the . 


late king, having destroyed an excellent stone wall, with very strong 
bastions, which was deemed by the Persians almost impregnable, and 
several of the best houses in the place : in his time it was eurrounded 
by a broad and deep ditch, which he filled up on destroying the fort. 

* Notwithstanding the concurring praises of every Persian author, 
I very much doubt whether Sheeraz ever merited the extravagant 
commendations which have been lavished on it. It is imposstble for 
us to say, that the descriptions given of it by Sadee and Hafiz may 
not be exactly true; but we may reasonably suspect them of a strong’ 
prejudice in favour of their native city, and of enthusiasm, the usual 


characteristic of a good poct.’— 


© I should suppose the town to be about five miles in circumfer- © 


ence ; it took me‘a little more than an hour to walk my horse round 
it. They have here a glass-house and a foundery, both worth’ 
seeing. The Vakeel’s Bazar is a most noble work ; it is built of 
bricks arched and covered in like Exeter Change. It probably) ex- 
tends half a mile, and is, I should suppose, fifty feet wide. ita a 
grand appearance at night, when it is lighted up; and as every 
trade has a separate quarter, you know where to resort to fos. what 
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* The reader will be much displeased with the frequent occurrence 
of this aukward colloquialism in Mr. W.’s volume. 
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u may require. This custom (common all over the East), of 

ceping persons of two trades separate from each other, is attended 
with much inconvenience in large and populous cities, where yot 
may be obliged to send a considerable distance for the most trifling 
article. Many of the other markets are very handsome, but none 89 
magnificent as the Vakeel’s.’— 

‘ The houses inhabited by persons of rank in Persia are built with 
some degree of taste and convenience. The entrance to, them is 
very bad ; instead of finding a broad and haudsome gateway, you 
probably ‘fenve to creep through a small door not five feet high, 
Their houses are surrounded by a high wall, so that their view ig 
terminated by the extent of their ground, which is not, however, to 
be regretted in a city. On passing the door, through a narrow pas- 
sage, you enter a spacious court-vard, at the top of which, and op. 
‘posite the Deewan Khanu, is a jet d’eau ; and in the middle, and 
sometimes on both sides, are Dureeachus, canals which play like 
fountains. | 

¢The Deewan Khanu is a very large room, the floor is covered 
with a rich carpet, and handsome Numuds (felts), and the sash- 
windows, which take up one entire side of the room, are glazed 
with very small pieces of stained glass, and which form representa- 
tions of the sun and stars. 

¢ Ir the Deewan Khanu is large, there are usually two fire places, 
ornamented with paintings or plate glass. On each side of this 
room there is a small one, but which does not appear to he ever used, 
It is impossible to form any notion of the extent of their buildings, 
, as their private and sleeping apartments are concealed from the sight 
of man. ‘The stair-cases in Persia are broad and handsome, and by 
no means like those in India, where you are obliged to grope your 
way upa dark and narrow flight of steps to the most magnilicent 
apartments. ‘Their houses are terraced, for the purpose of sleeping 
on in the warm weather ; a practice invariably observed by the Per- 
sians during the summer months. This is thought to be very pre- 
judical to health: I followed their example, and, although the dews 
(particularly at Bushire) are very heavy, I did not uiliool in the least 
from them. 

‘The houses 1 in Sheeraz are built of brick ; but, as the mortar 
they use is exceedingly bad, they are oblized to cover the face of the 
building with plaster of mad, chopped straw, and cow-dung. The 
appearance which this gives, often makes you suspect that the build- 
ing is.only of mud. 

‘ The baths in Persia are very magnificent, and you are admitted 
to the convenience of them for a trifling sum. ‘They are in common 
use by every description of persons, and often afford a large fund of 
merriment to the unmatricd persons who frequent them. The baths 
are open to the women 4s well as the men; iive days are allotted to 
the latter, and only two to the former. : 
. © The first room you enter is the place where you undress, emake, 
talk, and hear the'news of the day. The next room is the bath, 
the “we of which is marble stone, &c. and which is heated by means 
of the flues, which communicate with the fire that boils the water. 


The operation of bathing takes up.neatly: aa hour, and dyeing the 
beard, 
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beard, the hands, and feet, as long a time. A\ll the Persians dye 
their beards black, although it is naturally of that. colour, to the 
great indignation and contempt of the Turks. The Persians, from 
a principle of cleanliness, either shave or bury away all the hair on 
their bodies. The composition they use for this purpose is a certaia 
proportion of quick lime and orpiment (or Zarnich) mixed together; 
{t is a very dangerous mixture, for if you do not wash it away aé the 


hair begins to fall, you are often burned in a most dreadful manner; | 


The fragrant earth of roses (gile gool) is commonly. used in Persian 
baths. Asa number of persons are in the bath at one time, you 
pass part of your time in talking and smoking, and sometimes sleep- 
ing. The Persians delight in using the bath, and have a sayings 
that ** No man should yer, foreign country, where there is not a 
magistrate, a physician, and a bath.” ; 


If the appearance of external objects was such as to dis- 
appoint the expectations of the European traveller, the intellec- 
tual attainments and moral habits of the natives were not cal- 
culated to excite more favourable impressions. Delicacy seems 
banished from the language, and, in some measure, from the 
dress of the Persians. The superintendants of police find 
means to render their offices very lucrative. Being responsi- 
ble for all thefts committed within their jurisdiction, they con- 
trive to keep themselves blameless, by the admirable expedient 
of being connected with all the thieves in the place, and by 
an agreement that the latter shall not practice robberies within 
the verge of their power. ‘T’ he system of taxation is founded on 
principles of correspondent purity. ‘The people who contri- 
bute most largely are the female dancers, and the votaries of 
pleasure ; the names of bot. being registered, and their profes- 
sions exercised with the sanction of government. Mr. Waring 
is not yet an adept in calculating the influence of government 
on the morals of a people, or he would not, with a knowlege 
of such convincing facts, have said (page 70.) in extenuation of 
Persian despotism, that he doubted whether ¢ the moral ‘cha- 
racter of the Persians qualified them for a better government.’ 
What else than government is it, we should be, glad to know, 
that has engendered and disseminated these corruptions ? 
Does the soil or the climate of Persia contain any quality 
more productive of vice than the soil and the climate of Europe ? 
Or what else than tyranny has created the distinction be- 
tween the moral qualities of the Greek in the present day, and 
those of his ancestor in the age of Aristides ? ie 

Let us next inquire the progress of the Persians in ¢ arts and 
arms.’ In these respects, Mr. Waring makes the following 
remarks : it 


‘I cannot say much of the painters of Persia; they have some 
little knowledge of light and shade, but know nothing of perspec. 
tive. The portrait-painters; I have heard, take likenesses with very 
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great exactness. Those who paint landscapes, &c. generally. study. 
some daub sent out from Eng’and, or perhaps one from China, and 
these they look upon as master. pieces. | 

¢ The physicians are infinitely worse than the painters, and their 
means of doing harm are unfortunately much greater. Their system. 
of practice is derived from the Greeks, and has descended to them 
with very little alteration. . According to their theory,. things are 
either hot or cold in such degrees, and the-only difficulty they have 
to resolve is, whether the disease proceeds from too much heat or too 
much cold, China-root with them is almost a sovereign remedy 
against all complaints.’— 

-¢ The Mahometan religion will not allow of dissection, so that 
they are deprived of the means of acquiring knowledge from the dis- 
coveries of anatomy. Tavernier, I thick; mentions that they give 
horse-flesh for the cholic : I have seen them try nearly as curious an 
experiment. A poor man was violently afflicted with the heart burn, 
and instead of prescribing an internal medicine, they heaped a great 


- quantity of ice and snow on his breast ; which, they said, was an 


effectual cure. If it be possible, L believe they know less of surgery . 
than physic ; in short, they undergo no course of education to qualify 
them for either profession. ; | 

¢ The science of medicine and surgery with them is nothing more 
than a trade ; and they imagine that they can acquire them with 
almost as little difficulty, as their brothers learnt to make a shoe or 
mend a shawl.’— 

¢ Although the Persians bathe so often (which is rather a luxurie 
ous enjoyment than an act of cleanliness,) they are a very dirty 
people. They very rarely change their garments, and seldom before’ 
it is dangerous to come nearthem. The Persian who accompanied 
me slept in his clothes until we reached Kazroon, although it was the 
hottest season of the year; and I believe then was only induced to 
change his dress at my recommendation. It is thought nothing in 
Persia to wear a shirt a month, or a pair of trowsers half a year. 

‘A Persian soldier, armed cap-a-pie, is of all figures the most 
ridiculous. It ts really laughable to see how they encumber them- 
selves with weapons of defence: their horses‘groan under the weight 
of their arms. These consist of a pair of pistols in their holsters, a 
single ore slung in their waist, a carbine, or a long ‘Turkish gun, a 
sword, a dagger, and an immense long spear ; for all these fire-arms 
they have separate ramrods tied about their persons, powder horns 
for loading, others for priming, and a variety of cartouch-boxes, 
filled with different sized cartridges. If they are advancing towards 
you, they may be heard a long way off. I should really suppose 
that their saddle and arms would weigh about eighty pounds, an 
enormous addition to the horse’s burthen. Yet they consider theme 
selves.as light armed troops, ridiculing the Turkish cavalry, who,: 
they say, can take care of little else than their big boots, and cap. 
The arms of the Persians are very good.’— 

¢ The troops are paid once a year, sometimes every three months ; ; 
but as they are supplied with most of the things they require, and 
are furnished with houses when abroad, they do not suffer much from. 


the length of their arrears. I can hardly say any thing of their 
discipline, 
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discipline, for there were but a very small’ number at’ Sheerdz ‘on 
whom I:could form any judgment. Those that were there appeared 
to be wholly undisciplined, seldom going through any other’ ma- 
noruvre than charging in a promiscuous heap, and halting in detached 
bodies of four or five, often at the distance of many yards, in every 
direction from each other. They then amused themselves with skir- 
mishing with each other ; but the manceuvre they commonly pra¢e 
tised -was galloping full speed, stopping their horses with a sudden 
jerk, which nearly threw them backwards, then turning round on 
their saddle, and discharging their carbine at their supposed ade 
versary. 4" 

‘ The infantry are generally employed at sieges, where it is their 
business to fire off a piece of cannon once an hour or so; and as loi 
as they bit the wall, they are considered to be well qualified for ef- 
fecting a breach. If there are infantry and guns, a body of bildars 
(pioneers) accompanies the army ; but as I have before remarked, 
the services of the infantry are seldom required. 

‘In drawing out the lines of their camp, posting centries, and 
sending out picquets, they imitate the armies of European states 5 - 
their camp, however, generally forms a circle. The Persians have 
in gencral been successful in their wars against the Turks, and in 
their irruptions into India ; and, in consequence, they are impressed 
with very ridiculous notions of the superiority of their arms. They 
conceive it impossible for infantry to resist their charge ; if it be like 
what I saw them practise, nothing could be more easy ; but, haps 
pily for them, they are not likely to be opposed to the steady disci- 
pline and determined bravery of European troops.’— | ‘ 
» € It is inconceivable with what ease an army in Persia is collected: 
In times of anarchy and confusion, every man who can purchase arma 
is a soldier. They flock to the nearest standard of rebellion, and 
retire upon the approach of an enemy to their homes. They as- 
semble to plunder, not to fight ; and feel no compunction in deserte 
ing a chiettain who can no longer countenance their depredations. 
Many persons are reduced ta the necessity of becoming soldiers ; they 
have been plundered of their all, and therefore join the army in the 
hope of retrieving their losses. An army in Persia is nothing more 
than.an immense band of robbers, who are only held together by the 
expectation of plunder s success commands their services ; they supe 
port no particular cause, but join the chief whose affairs. appear the 
most prosperous. “The only tie upon their fidelity is the possession 
of their wives and families, or the influence which their commanders 
May possess amongst them,’— ; 

» It must be confessed that the Persians are pleasing and entertaine 
ing companions ; but ‘not the least ‘reliance ‘is to be placed on their 
words or most solemn protestations. You should always, therefore, 
be on your guard against their insidious offers ; and to be so, it is 
necessary to distrust all their declarations. The manners of the 
Persians are formed, in a great degree, on the principles of Lord 
Chesterfield ; they conceive it their duty to please: and to effect this, 
they forget all sentiments of honour and good faith. They.are exe 
cellent companions, but detestable characters. 

Ray. Dic. 1810, 2 ot We ¢@ : ¢ A people 
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‘A people who are given to a life of robbery and rapine, will nes 
cessarily have a number of words which express the various modes of 
went and, excepting the Marrattas, I do not believe there is a 

anguage where the different gradations of robbery, to the perpetra- 
tion of the most atrocious crimes, are more distinctly marked.’>— 

~ © Philosophers have held it for a maxim, that the most notorious 
liar utters a hundred truths for every falsehood. This is not the 
ease in Persia ; they are unacquainted with the beauty of truth, and 
only think of it when it is likely to advance their interests. They 
involve themselves, like the spider, in a net of the flimsiest materials, 
but which neither offers commencement nor end to the eye of in- 
vestigation,’ 

After such an account of the Persian soldiery, it will excite 
little surprize to be told that, in one of the greatest battles 
which they fought during the last century, (in 1780,) a contest 
of four hours between 40,000 combatants led to no greater 
loss than 600 men. ‘Their armies, being composed chiefly of 
cavalry, are accustomed to march without baggage and with 
great expedition. Forty or fifty miles in a day form a very 
common march, and on emergencies they accomplish seventy 
miles. Even the caravans generally perform thirty-five miles 
in the day.—The horses of Arabia and Persia have long been 
famous. In size and strength, those of the Persians are in gene- 
ral superior, but in spirit they yield to the Arabian. The export- 
ation of horses from the Persian gulf to India is one of the 
few branches of trade that are followed to any extent in that 

uarter. It is an error to imagine that serious impediments are 
imposed on the export of horses from Persia, or that their 
rice in that country is enormous, since the best seldom sell for 





more than forty pounds.—Next to horses, pearls are the prin- . 


cipal article of export from Persia to India; and they are 
esteemed preferable to those of Ceylon. Limited as the circle 
of Persian commerce is, their merchants are a shrewd and 
thrifty class, willing to undergo any privation with the prospect 
of making money. It is well known that, in the important 
settlement of Bombay, almost the whole commerce of the place 
passes through their hands, The building and the property of 
shipping constitute one of the principal methods of investing 
their capitals. The profits of trade between Persia and India 
are apparently large, but they are subject to the greatest of all 
mercantile inconveniences, — a long lapse of time in obtaining 
returns. A year, and sometimes two years, may pass away 
before the property laid out is remitted to the owner. ‘The 
duties on merchandise, although not particularly burdensome, 
are collected with little regard to the value of the goods, and 


without any knowlege of the principles of taxation, Yet in 
@ne respect the Persians might afford an useful lesson to 
| European 
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European financiers ; they make no distinction in favour of their 
own produce, nor any difference between the manufactures of 
one country and those of another. | 

The present King of Persia, Futih Ulee Shah, is now about 
thirty years old, and has reigned ten years. He was so for= 
tunate as to succeed quietly to his uncle : but the dynasty is 
scarcely of more antient date than that of Bonaparte, and was 
raised to the throne amid torrents of blood. The great stain 
on the present King of Persia, in the view of an European, is 
the murder of Hajee Ibrahim, the minister who had paved his 
way to the crown : but in Persia the possession of a large share 
of influence, as it may excite apprehension, is accounted a legi- 
timate motive for dispatching a political associate or kinsman. 
1, The court is held at Tuhran, and partakes largely of Asiatic 
magnificence. ‘The king is reputed to possess the finest jewels 

in the universe, and, when in full array, will seat himself in 
the sun-beams, in the true spirit of oriental ostentation, that 
the eyes of the spectators may really be dazzled, and that the 
people may truly declare that they cannot continue to behold his 
splendour. He is, in some degree, a patron of literature, and 
is fortunately exempt from any mania for war. ‘The continu- 
ance of his power would appear to be assured during a long 
period, were it possible to frame calculations with any degree 
of confidence, for the retention of authority in a country of in- 
trigue and assassination. Since the mission of Major Malcolm, 
several years ago, the English interest has been predominant at 
the court of ‘Tuhran. ‘That officer appears to have been par- 
ticularly qualified for his duty, being master of the Persian 
language, familiar with the national habits and prejudices, and 
indefatigable in performing himself those functions which 
Envoys generally commit to interpreters. It was therefore 
with great satisfaction that we lately understood that he was 
again on his route to the Persian capital; since, whether this 
alliance 1s likely to be of any direct benefit to us or not, it 1S 
obviously a matter of importance to keep French intrigues at a 
distance. 

Mr. Waring did not penetrate farther into the interior than 
Sheeraz, but traced back his steps from that city to the coast 
of the Persian Gulf. The object of his journey was not 
business, but the re-establishment of his heaith, and the grati- 
fication of literary curiosity. Accordingly, a considerable 
portion of his work is devoted to the language and literature 
of the Persians. He begins this part by observing the remarke 
able difference which prevails between the Persian as spoken in 
that country and in India. The pronunciation has frequently 


ao resemblance, and the idioms vary surprizingly. In Persia, 
Cca2 the 
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the accent is soft, but in India it is harsh; in Persia, the 

character of Style is conciseness, but in India, diffuseness,. 
After what we have seen of the backwardness of the Persians 
in art and science, we have little reason to look for proficiency 
in their literature, notwithstanding all the praises which of, 
late year's liave been lavished on it. .. they possess no works on 
taste, the fancy of a writer receives no check in its irregularity, 
from the authority of an established standard ; and we cannot 
wonder, therefore, that a Persian author should write more for 
the sake of being praised than for that of being understood, or that 
affectation should form a prominent characteristic of his style, 
By a singular perversion of propriety, their prose has more 
tinsel and bombast than their poetry ; and, as most of their 
histories were written under court-influence, it is very difficult 
to arrive at truth in their records. One of the most antient 
poems in Persian is the Shah Namu, the work of Firdousee, 
who flourished eight centuries ago, and may be considered as the 
Homer of his country. The partiality of Sir William Jones 
has elevated this production to the dignity of an Epic poem : 
but Mr. Waring, with more accuracy, defines it to be ‘an his- 
torical poem heightened by fable.’ The ground-work of it is 2 
history of Persia founded on antient legends. Mr. Waring 
has introduced a number of extracts from it, accompanying them 
by translations quoted from Champion’s version in rhyme. His 
hiettshisds are given in that desultory manner which prevails 
through the whole book, but the sum of his comments is that 
he prefers Firdousee greatly to all other Persian poets, many 
of whom have availed themselves of his fertility of invention, 
but without seeking to imitate his beautiful simplicity. Yet 
such is the state of public taste, both in Persia and in India, that 
a preference is almost universally given to a sparkling and af- 
fected style. — A subsequent chapter is devoted by Mr.Waring 
to the odes of Hafiz ; and notice is also taken of the mysti- 
cal or allegorical poetry of the Persians. The following 
paragraph contains a summary of Mr. W.’s views on Persian 


literature in general : 


¢ In whatever light we may view the Persian language, we cannpt. 
but allow that it possesses a sweetness and facility of expression which 
few modern languages equal ; and that notwithstanding their ignor- 
ance of the rules of European criticism, the poems of many Persian 
authors -are perused with pleasure and delight ; I see no reason, 
therefore, why we should quarrel with an author about the means he 
uses to afford us pleasure ; it is sufficient for us, that his intention 
should be answered. If we admit this argument, our opinion of the 
Persian language will be tolerably favourable ; but if, on the con- 


trary, we are directed solely in our judgment by the rules of criti- 
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eism, we cannot but form a harsh and violent opinion of the Persian 
fanguage and Persian authors.’ | 


The concluding part of the book is a history of Persias 
during the fifteen years which elapsed from the death of 
Kureem Khan in 1779, to the extinction of his dynasty, and 
the establishment of the present family. Kureem Khan, 
although illiterate) was a prudent and vigorous monarch. 
After having governed Persia in prosperity for many years, he 
died a natural death, at the advanced age of eighty : —but his 
demise was the signal for the commencement of wars and ase 
sassinations. ‘The transactions of the period in question are 
accordingly disgusting to a reader of feeling : but the narrative 
forms an important document, and is collected apparently from 
authentic materials. ‘The style is considerably different from 
that of the rest of the volume, being more compressed and 
animated ; and in this part of Mr. Waring’s work we have 
nothing to regret, except that he should have occasionally been 
tempted to aim at imitations of Gibbon ; whom we consider 
as among the most dangerous of models for a young writer. 

That Mr. W. belongs to the class of authors who are unprac- 
tised in composition is apparent from a variety of trite remarks, 
and aukward expressions, which occur throughout the book, 
Among the needless, and, we must add, useless apologies in 
which juvenile authors are apt to indulge, we may quote the 
conclusion of Mr. Waring’s preface ; ‘I shall not attempt to 
anticipate objections or extenuate errors. I have presented 
myself before a tribunal whose decision admits of no a 
peal ; and to whose judgement I must bow with deference and 
submission,’ ‘To the same rank must be assigned the passage 
with which he introduces his criticism on the poem of Firs 
dousee. Sir William Jones had contemplated a copious essay 
on this work ; and, adds Mr. Waring, ‘the world may on two 
accounts regret its disappointment ; at being deprived of the 
work of so distinguished a scholar, and at its having allowed of 
the following observations.’ If an author be really distrustful of 
his competency to a task, or if he wish to have the beagfit of a 
prepossession in favour of his modesty, his proper course 1s 
to express his opinions throughout his work in plain and unas- 
suming language, while he treats the views of others with res- 
pect and deference : byt general declarations in a preface or 
introduction are taken, as indeed they are often meant to be 
taken, for nothing. Defective, however, as is the present 
work in many respects, we are not inclined to entertain un- 
favourable expectations of a future publication from the same 
author, after he shall have possessed the advantage of more 
éxtensive researches, and have become sensible of the utility of 
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method and arrangement. It is one promising symptom that 
he has had sagacity enough not to yield to the current notion 
of the early refinement of the Hindoos ; and that he withholds 
his belief of the boasted excellence of the Sanscrit manuscripts, 


. until these manuscripts are brought to light. L 
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Art. IX. An Account of the British Settlement of Honduras ; being a 
brief View of its commercial and agricultural Resources, Soil, 
Climate, Natural History, &c.; with Sketches of the Manners and 
Customs of the Mosquito Indians, and the Journal of a Voyage to 
the Mosquito Shore. Illustrated bya Map. By Capt. Henderson, 
of his Majesty’s 5th West India Regiment. Crown sve. 7s, 


Boards, “Baldwin. 1809. 


WE have perused this small volume with considerable in- 
terest ; and we must deem it creditable to Captain Hen- 
derson that, having been stationed in a military capacity at 
Honduras, he availed himself of the opportunity thus afforded 
him for gaining access to local information, in composing an 
account of that settlement and of the neighbouring Indians, 
He regards it at present as only in the infancy of its cultivation, 
but as capable of being eventually rendered a colony of great 
importance. ‘The climate is better than that of most of our. 
West India islands; the air being refreshed with regular sea- 
breezes at all seasons, except during the early part of summér, 
namely the months of April, May, and June. ‘The average 
heat is 80 degrees. Diseases do not prevail here as in the rest 
of the West Indies, in the rainy season, but are in a great 
degree confined to the months during which we have men- 
tioned that the sea breezes are irregular. ‘The only settlement 
formed by the English, which deserves the appéllation of a 
town, is called Balize, lying at the mouth of the river of the 
same name; which contains about two hundred houses, all 
built of wood, and raised on pillars eight or ten feet from the 
round. ‘The stores and offices occupy the first floor, and the 
dining and sleeping rooms are placed on the second. Each 
house has likewise its upper and lower piazzas, which form 
the coolest retreats in the building. The river Balize 1s navi- 
gable above two hundred miles up the country ; several of our 

settlers having proceeded to that distance in quest of wood. 
The dangers of maritime navigation in the bay of Honduras 
are well known to our insurers, and Capt. Henderson’s account 
os is not calculated to lessen the unfavourable impression already 
7 ; entertained of them. Indeed, the remains of many vessels, 
which have been wrecked on the various reefs and keys along 


_ the coast, afford a distressing proof of the frequency of these 
i misfortunes, 
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misfortunes. During the prevalence of northerly winds, the 
weather is generally hazy, and the currents, governed by the 
winds, run with a rapidity which deceives all calculation ; 
while the resemblance of the different keys to each other is 
such as often to prevent the seamen from ascertaining the situe 
ation of the vessel. — The vicinity of Honduras to several of 
the Spanish settlements renders it an appropriate station for 
the introduction of our manufactures, a branch of trade which 
has hitherto been subject to considerable impediments. ‘The 
same monopolizing prohibitions, in regard to trading with the 
United States, prevail in Honduras as in ourWest India islands 5 
the consequence of which has been that our settlers have often 
been in great straits for provisions. Their industry has been so 
exclusively directed to the wood-trade, that very little has hitherto 
been done in extracting the treasures of the soil by cultivation : 
but it is of admirable richness, and fitted to produce either the 
sugar, the coffee, and the cotton-of our West India islands, or 
the rice and the maize of the Continent. The fisheries also 
might be rendered very productive at present; that which is most 
followed is the turtle-fishery. A few of the turtle caught here 
find their way to London: but the greater part are consumed 
on the spot, and are of the species called ‘* hawk’s bill,” which 
yields that valuable commodity, tortoise-shell. 

The country remains almost entirely covered with woods 
Among its most striking curiosities, are the subterraneous pase 
sages called the Caves, which Captain Henderson thus des» 
scribes : 


‘Ona branch of the river Sibun, named Indianecreek, are situated 
the Caves. These are subterraneous passages which have been formed 
at the base of three or four mountains of very considerable height, neo 
doubt by the force of the current of water, which probably for many 
centuries has forced its way through them. The largest of these 
passages is somewhat more than a quarter of a mile in length, though 
in this country it has a greater extent given to it. | 

¢ It would certainly require no common powers of description to 
delineate with fidelity the exquisite beauties connected with the largest 
ef the caves. The entrance to it from Indian-creek, after many 
windings, bursts suddenly on the sight, and resembles very closely 
the aperture of an oven, and is thickly overhung with rocks and trees 
of the grandest, but wildest workmanship. When this is passed, a 
wide and spacious lake instantly commences, the water of which is 
silent and deep, being scarcely heard to murmur, but during the 
most tempestuous floods. The lofty roof is arched with the most 
exact proportion, and is profusely studded with glittering crystalliza~ 
tions. Torch light affords the visitor the only means of advanta- 
geously viewing this sublime piece of scenery ; for if in one or two 

laces, an occasional beam of the sun, bursting with inconceivable 
faatre through the clefts of the mountain, be withdrawn, entire 
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darkness pervades the whole ; and the smallest sound made in passing. 
being quickly loudly reverberated, is forcibly calculated to strike the 


ear with a feeling of solemn grandeur. 
‘ The caves are thought by some to have been produced by the 


labour of the Indians: hence the name of the water which finds its 
cqgurse through them; but this conjecture stands divested of every 
probability to support it. When the waters are-at the lowest, the 
solitary recesses of the caves are the chosen haunts of many animals 
of prey, of which the tiger may be most frequently traced.’ 

The cutting of Mzhogany takes place twice in the course of 
the year, viz. at Christmas and-in autumn. ‘The labour is 
performed by negroes, each gang of whom has a huntsman, 
whose business it is to search the woods and discover the spot 
on which the exertions of his fellow-labourers can be most pro- 
fitably employed. . His manner of doing this is by cutting 
his way through the thickest woods to the highest parts, and 
climbing the tallest tree for the purpose of surveying the sur- 
rounding country. The colour of the mahogany-leaves aids 
his eye in tracing the most abundant spot. ‘To this, which is 
often at a great distance, he then directs his steps, cautiously 
avoiding to leave marks which might lead to a knowlege of his 
track, and enable any other than his master to take advantage 
of his discovery. In this intent, however, he is not always 
successful ; because the faintest traces, such as the turning of 
the leaves, or the print of a footstep, will afford a elue to those 
who are accustomed to traverse forests. —The mahogany tree 
is cut about twelve feet from the ground, the axe-man standing 
ona stage. The trunk of the tree furnishes, of course, the 
wood of largest dimensions; but for ornamental purposes the 
branches are preferable, the grain in them being closer, and 
the veins more’ variegated. As these trees are generally found 
separate and dispersed, a mahogany-walk comprehends an ex- 
tent of several miles, ‘Their growth is rapid, but not equal to 
that of the logwood tree, which is said to attain maturity in 
five years. ‘The trunks and branches are dragged to the river- 
side, put together in rafts, and floated to the coast. Most of 
the negrces employed here have been brought from Jamaicay 
or have accompanied their owners from the United States; no 
direct importation from Africa having taken place. They are 
subjected to much less labour than the slaves in our sugar-colo« 
nies.— he protection afforded by government to the Honduras- 
trade consists in a convoy being appointed from Jamaica twice 
in the year, viz. in January and July. ‘The annual revenue of 
the settlement is about 5oool. sterling, ae 

Captain Henderson next gives the natural history of Hon- 
duras, and discovers a degree of scientific knowlege which 
bespeaks both liberality of education and an attentive observance 
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of local objects. Of the aquatic species of birds around the 
Bay of Honduras, the Pelican and the Cormorant are the most 
predominant ; the transparency of the sea on this coast afford- 
ing powerful inducements to the resort of such voracious 
neighbours, The Swallows also appear in great numbers, and 
under circumstances which deserve attention. Their time of 
visiting this quarter is the rainy season. ‘They are observed to 
uit in a body, as soon as the dawn appears, the Savannah in 
which they have been resting during the night, and to ascend 
into the air in a compact spiral form, like a waterespout ora 
column of smoke. Having attained a certain height, they dis- 
perse in quest of food, which forms the occupation of the day. 
At sun-set, their descent takes place in the same manner, with 
inconceivable rapidity, and with a noise which can be come 
pared only tothe rushing of a blast or the fall of a torrent. 

The author having been dispatched to the Mosquito shore, 
with presents to the Indian chiefs, relates his expedition in the 
form of a journal; which is entertaining, as well on account 
of his own adventures as for the traits which he gives of savage 
manners. He learned to his cost that the name of the shore 


had been very aptly bestowed ; the flies being so troublesome as ° 


to oblige even the natives to quit their dwellings in certain sea- 
sons, anid to pass the night in their little barks on the water. We 
were curious to learn what stage of savage-society the inhae 
bitants of this quarter had reached, and found that they belonged 
to the class of ** small despotisms ;” which, in the opinion of a 
writer who is conversant with the progress of rude tribes *, is 
one of the most advanced periods of savage-history. All the 
offices of domestic life are performed by women; the suc- 
cession to the crown is hereditary; and the royal power is 
completely despotic, absorbing within itself the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial functions. ‘They discover no trace of 
religious belief, except the adoration of evil spirits; and they 
have among them neither physician nor lawyer, but abound 
in conjurors. Polygamy is freely allowed: but adultery is 
punished, though not capitally. ‘They can support long 
abstinence from food, but are in the habit of indemnifying 
therhselves for it by the customary excesses of savages when 
provisions come into their possession ; continuing their repast 
day and night, except in the short intervals of sleep, until the 
consumption of their stock is.completed. ‘The warriors of the 
Mosquito tribe may amount to the number of fifteen hundred ; 
and small as this force is, they are able to keep their inland- 
weighbours, whose manners are much ruder, ina state of de- 





* See Murray on National Character, Review for November last, 
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pendence. The Mosquitos have an hereditary aversion to the 
Spaniards, and profess great attachment to our countrymen. 

It is common for writers who are unaccustomed to diversity 
of literary research, to attach extraordinary consequence to the 
particular object of their occupation. Accordingly, Captain H., 
in extolling the capabilities of Honduras, seems to forget how 
many of our colonies are in need of increased cultivation, and 
present an equally encouraging prospect to enterprize and in- 
dustry. In bearing testimony, therefore, to the merits of 
his book, it is proper for us to state that its subject, viewed 
politically, is lecal, and of subordinate consequence. On the 
score of execution, we are not disposed to qualify the praise 
which Captain H. deserves, otherwise than by suggesting the 
correction of a few inaccuracies of style; such as the use of 
lay for fie, and the wrong position of the word ‘alone,’ p. 86. 
and of ¢ only,’ p. 94. : both of which, trifling as they may seem, 
affect the sense of the respective passages. It would give us 
pleasure to be called to notice other sketches executed on the 
same plan with this work, by officers who are stationed like 
Captain H. in situations which afford the means of obtaining 
information not generally possessed by the public. 


Lo. 
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Art. X. Hints tothe Public and the Legislature, on the Nature and 
Effect of Evangelical Preaching By a Barrister. Part the Feurth. 
8vo. pp» 159g. Johnsonand Co. 1810. 


V 7x have often observed that the’perplexity and the multiplied 

controversy to which theology gives birth, more than any 
other science, arises ina great measure from the want of those 
clear definitions which, in all sciences except this, afford preci 
sion of thought and accuracy of expression in the use of im- 
portant terms. With theological polemics, (to advert to Hobbes’s 
well-known remark,) words are not counters but money; not 
signs by which ideas are designated, but something which is 
esteemed as valuable in itself, and by the sound and jingie of 
which they please the multitude. As long, however, as this 
practice continues, argument must stand still, and controversy 
become a perfect logomachy. The Barrister is highly to be 
commended for his endeavours to cure our modern religionists 
of a most preposterous abuse of words, and to bring them (if 
possible) to think correctly; and also to employ phrases to 
which the intellect of a rational man can apply an exact meas 
sure. Such a writer was much wanted in the argument in 
which he has chosen to embark; and we congratulate the Publie 
on his spirit, diligence, and perseverance. ‘Io the whole host 
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of united Calvinists, he is a formidable adversary; and as his 
aim, like our own, is to make them appreciate the exact import of 
that language which is the sign of orthodoxy in their church, we 
could wish them to examine his strictures with attention, and 
not be offended by the vivacity and boldness which he displays 
in combating the doctrines and proceedings of their sect. 

So bewildered have been the imaginations of our modern 
religionists with the terms, Faith, Original Sin, Imputed 
Righteousness, Atonement, Satisfaction, &c. that they seem to be 
unable to conceive in what the essence of religion consists ; and — 
in their zeal for essential doctrines, they treat poor Morality as 
a Hagar, a poor bond-woman who ought to be cast out into 
the wilderness. If, however, Religion be a practical science, 
its connection with morality is legitimate and inseparable ; and 
we are justified in looking with a scrutinizing eye at any sys- 
tem of Faith which puts good works in the back-ground, and 
which makes a distinction between moral and evangelical 


preaching. 

Our great object, as the Barrister very justly observes, 
should be, , 

‘ To trace out the connexion of religion with the moral nature, 
and moral condition of man, —to illustrate the practical conclusions 
to which all its genuine doctrines lead, and the test which those prac. 
tical conclusions form of the truth of the doctrines out of which they 
arise, — to shew forth the sublimity of the sound uncorrupted reve- 
lation of Christian truth, and its tendency to purify, and to perfect 
all that is great and glorious in the original destination of man, — to 


contemplate religion as intended, in itsend and aim, to lay the lasting 
foundations of civil society, and to be the source of all that is solid 


and sound and durable in the moral structure of the world.’. 


If ¢ all this is beyond tHe puny intellect of the petty traders 
in theology, which distinguish our time’, they are unworthy 
of being elevated to the rank of religions dictators, and their 
anathemas are intitled to nothing but contempt. — Unfor- 
tunately, however, they have the crowd on their side; their 
doctrines are found to be palatable; they boast of an increasing 
sect; they proclaim their associations of various kinds; and 
they encourage themselves with the expectation of triumphing 
over all other sects. What a feature this of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! Shall reason be vilified in this age of boasted know- 
lege and free inquiry ; and shall Calvinism rear its front, and 
presume to identify itself with Christianity? No, says the 
Barrister, « while 1 can hold a pen, and while any sound sense 
remains in the country to which I can make my appeal.’ 

This gentleman does not sink into tameness and insipidity 


as he proceeds, but seems to advance in the discussion with 
renewed » 
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renewed strength and animation. He'despises all the insinuations 
by which the sect whom he opposes would intimidate him, 
He fairly tells them that to call him a Svcinian is no more an 
answer to the argument, than to call him a Scap-boiler. The 
gYeat inquiry is, whether the statement made or the doctrine 
advanced be true or false. His charge against those who desig- 
nate themselves by the epithet of Evangelical preachers is direct : 
he accuses them of assuming, with the canting lamentations of 
their own vileness in their mouths, a title full of honourable 
distinction,—a title to which they make out no just claim. So 
far from allowing them an exclusive right to the appellation 
of Evangelical preachers, he accuses them of § scattering the 
seeds of error broadcast over the land ;’ and he tells us, per- 
haps with too much severity, that ¢ they have all the craft of 
monks without their courtesy, and all the subtlety of the Jesuits 
without their learning.’ , 

Among the collateral aids employed by the Methodistic sect, 
the writer notices, with some pleasantry, ‘4 Scciety of united 
Theological beoksellers ;* who, after having without hesitation de. 
clared their decided attachment to the doctrines of Calvin, and 
made a subscription to Calvinism the cement of their association, 
have the assurance to boast of selling books * on an enlarged 
principle.” ‘These tradesmen have also the effrontery ta invite 
private gentlemen to take shares in the concern ; and to encourage 
speculation in this Calvinistic mode of money-getting, they hold 
eut the prospect.of dividends. 


¢ Really (says the Barrister) this is a most sacred system of moneys 
pobbing! a-great desideratum no doubt to the members of the new 
religious world, to be able to circulate their peculiar doctrines at a profit 
of twelve per cent. The spirit of she FatuERs of the New Church is 
indeed most enterprising ; the most zealous votaries of Mammon could 
not have struck outa better speculation. To contrive a scheme of mo- 
nopoly that should at once concentrate their interest, and consolidate 
their power, — and so to manage it, withal, as to carry a prospect of 
premium on the éransferable shares, 1s really making their doctrines a 
goodly inheritance !— Vhe maney-changers have returned again to the 
temple.— Surely, mn this age of mercenary speculation, we might at 
least have kept rHfoLoGy unmixed with dividends, and funds, and 
transfers. — Non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula possjt.’ 


Having thus attacked the association with sarcasm, he adds, 
in a serious tone ; 


© To Associations of this description, no Englishman ought to 
lend his support or co-operation. They pave the way to a gradual 
encroachment on every liberal principle of commercial dealing, 
which it is our common duty and our common interest to cherish 
and protect. They lead the way to offer combinations the most arbt- 
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trary, and to other monopolies, the most invidious, oppressive, and 
illiberal. . Let them come before the public in whatever shape, or 
under whatever disguise they may, they are pregnant with evils of the 
very worst kind, The British Constitution revolts ‘from such Asso« 


eiations, and the Religion of Christianity disavows their support.’ 


After a little skirmishing against the manceuvres of the sect, 
the author directs his attention to their prominent doctrines. At 
first, he is rather too fastidious in protesting against the phrases, 


‘ 


rule of Faith and light of Nature. The former he pronounces 


to be ¢ absurd and unmeaning ;’ though to us a rule of faith is 
not 2 more unmeaning phrase than a rule of practice, because a 
revelation from God must serve to regulate or direct our minds 


in a right conception of both. On the phrase, ‘ /ight of 


nature,” he asks, ¢ what is this light ? Is it imparted by animal 
Nature, or vegetable nature, or the nature of man, or the 
nature of the world, or the moral mature of the human mind, 
or the physical nature of things?? We beg leave to answer, 
From all and every part of nature. The works of the natural 
world are a book in which the mind of man, on studying it, 
reads the principles of natural religion, which principle sare the 
recognized basis of revealed religion. By the Light ¢ Néhre, no 
more is meant than is expressed in the beginning of the roth 
Psalm, * The heavens declare the glory of God ;” and we were sur- 
prized to find in this pamphlet any objection to the expression, 
for which the author wishes to substitute ¢ the works of the 
Almighty” In disputing with the infidel, what a smile of con- 
tempt should we receive, were we gravely to lay down this pro- 
position, that the works of the Almighty prove the existence 
of the Almighty? These phrases are not peculiar to the Cal- 
vinistic sect, but are more in use with the asserters of natural 
Theology. . 

When the Barrister contends for the exercise of reason in 
religion, and for the utter impossibility of believing points which 
are completely incredible, we wholly accord with him; and 
his mode of exposing the fallacy of the argument used on this 
Occasion coincides with some remarks which we have formerly 
made, with the same view. The mistake in all this controversy 
arises from not distinguishing between facts and causes. 


¢ To tell us of “ mysteries revealed, that transcend finite reason,’” 
is to abuse the ear and the understanding with a jargon of words, 
The proposition is not intelligible. It is utter nonsense; for unless 
our reason can comprehend what is revealed, no revelation can be 
made. It is most clear, that nothing can be explained, unless there 
ig a capacity of receiving the explanation.’ 


It is added/ 
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¢ That religious inquiries may be pursued to a point, on which human 
reason will meet with difficulties that it cannot resolve, is most true. 
But what is the moral caution which this fact should impress upon: 
our minds? Is it, that we should receive these inexplicable difficul-: 
ties with implicit faith? No such thing. ‘he true moral admoni- 
tion is this,—that we ought not to reject truths, which it has pleased 
God to reveal, and which we can understand because ,when extend- 
Ing our researches beyond what is revealed, we are stopped by difficul. 
ties which our reason cannot penetrate or explain.’ 


The Barrister was at first accused of great severity in terms 
ing the methodists a sect of Anti-moralists: but, on their own 
confession, this charge is not without foundation. They admit 
that such doctrines as Original Sin and the Atonement may be 
very pernicious when taught separately or by themselves: but 
they endeavour to keep them in credit by the singular assertion 
that, though in themselves so very pernicious, they are capable 
of being more than neutralized, and even of becoming very salu- 
tary, when taken in connection with others. By what process of 
theological chemistry this conversion of poisons into good and 
wholesome nutriment is effected, we cannot ascertain. Doce. 
trines confessedly dad in themselves are edge-tools, with which 
it is dangerous to play 3 popular preachers should keep clear of 
them; and evangelical preachers cannot employ them, because 
doctrines bad in themselves never proceeded from the lips of 
Christ and his apostles. ‘The Barrister is completely justified 
when he says 5 | 


¢ To affirm of the Christian system, that its doctrines are indivi- 
dually productive of evil; that they are beneficial only in the mass ; 
and that itis their connexion that constitutes their excellence, —is the 
language of gross and shameful imposition, from whatever great poli- 
tical religious party in this kingdom such language may proceed, — it 
is an insult on the common sense and moral judgment of every man in 
whose mind any trace of these attributes remairs. — Look to the 
genuine revelation of Curistianity. Take the whole system to 
pieces to its last spring, — examine it in all its parts, — hold them 
asunder, as distant as you please ; “tome the more you thus examine it, 
the more clearly will you discern its beauty and its usefulness.’— 

© The genuine doctrines of the Gospel will be found, upon a close 
and rational examination, to contain the motives which should excite 
and stimulate our obedience to its precepts ; it is therefore utterly 
impossible, but that each doctrine taken separately must contribute 
tothe good resulting from their united operation and effect.? — 


Profound views of sin become the boast of our modern evan- 
gelical preachers: but in our judgment their profound views are 
very shallow and indiscriminating. These men seem to have a 
horrible confused notion of sin in the abstract, and of its damn- 
ing nature: but they do not deem it worth their while to attack 
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gin in detail. Vice and sin appear not with them to be convertible 
terms. Inshort, according to the New Creed, a man may ab- 
stain from all the grosser vices, and yet be the chiefest or vilest of 
sinners. — Such are the terms which our Saints empley when 
they speak of themselves : but, if the hearer were to yield as- 
sent to this account of superlative vileness, the reply would 
probably be similar to that of the methodistic Mrs. Ranby in 
Celebs, and the cant of the sect would stand confessed. No- 
thing, indeed, is more deserving of reprehension than this silly 
style of affected humility ; which tends to destroy all differences 
in characters, to place the vilest and the most respectable on a 

erfect level, and to raise in each a similar spirit of se/f-accusations 
and despair of Divine Forgiveness. Let us hear the Barrister speak 
against their preposterousmethod of “alarming the conscience :” 


¢ Can the conscience of a good man put forth a sting as sharp as 
that which fills the worst of criminals with agony and alarm? Is he 
to be brought to the same self-accusations which spread a horror over 
the solitude of the robber and the assassin? Is the honest trader, 
and the exemplary father of a family, to utter the same confessions of 
guilt with the veteran swindler, and the licentious profligate? The 
Houxiest or Men to despair of forgiveness in themselves, equally with 
the worsr oF sinners!!! Where, in the Gospel, is this re- 
quired ? In which of the Evangelists of Christianity is this doctrine 
to be found ? | | 

‘ These men turn religion upside down. — They give us a system, 
in which every thing 1s inverted ;—-a system abounding in every thing 
that can puzzle our reason, and perplex our faith, What man of 
plain understanding can bring himself to the conviction, that the best 
and the worst of them should load themselves with the same accusa- 
tions, and be filled, —as consistently they ought, —with the same 
remorse ? ‘he thing is not possible. [It runs counter to ever 
dictate of common feeling, and of common sense. The whole pro- 
clamation of divine truth is against it. — “ Blessed,” says our 
Saviour, “‘are the pure in heart fer they shall see God.’ — But the 
Evangelists of our day deny this point blank. According to them, 
the most pure in heart must as much despair of forgiveness in them- 
selves as the most impure!!! ‘Thus, they pluck away from the 
true Christian all the hope that sustains him, and make the promises 


of the Gospel of none effect.’ 


By the New Evangelists, great stress is laid on Faith, as 
something abundantly more meritorious than the noblest virtue ; 
but we may. here ask them, is not Faith an act of the mind, and 
how can this act of the human mind be more meritorious than 
that which prompts to benevolence or any other virtue? The 
reply, perhaps, will be, Faith is produced by the spirit: but we 


will ask again, are not Good Works denominated by the Apostle 


* fruits of the spirit ?” ‘Their whole string of assertions about 
faith. 
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faith and works manifests strange misconceptions, and oughé — 


to be seriously reviewed. “" | : 
.., When. we approach the conclusion of this fourth part of’ the 
Hints, we perceive the reason of their being addressed to the 


Legislature as well as to the Public at large. Aware, as every 


“sensible ‘man must be, that the fomes malt resides in the Thirty- 


nine ‘Articles,-which are here very justly pronounced to be a 


*gtumbling-block to the friends of.the Establishment and a stalk 


ing-horse to its enemies,’ the author dees not hesitate to recom 


“mend a revision of them : 


> © Let the Articles which were framed in an unenlightened age, 
and at a period of bigotry and bloodshed ; let them be fairly,‘ and 
‘without prejudice, examined ; and if any one is found to contain any 
expression which scems to undervalue the importance of good works, 
or, which is the same thing, - to undervalue that practical obedienve 
to the laws of God, without which religion is an empty name, — let 
such expression be withdrawn. : 


‘If there is any Article that experience has proved to be more 
productive of religious dissension than of reverence to God or alles 


giance to the state— let such cause of offence and disunion be 
removed. 


‘ If any article should be found to have separated conscientious and 
wvorthy men from the Established Church, by demanding an implicit 
and specific faith on points not fundamental— let such article be so reé 
vised as to restore the right of private judgment, and the freedom of 
religious inquiry.’ 

This measure has hitherto been proposed without. effect 4 
and probably, in the present instance, the appeal to the Legis« 
lature will be equally in vain. Our rulers are extremely partial 
to old forms; not somuchbecause they are what they ought to bes 
as because they are old, and because innovations are supposed’ to 
be dangerous. Our opinion on this subject has been often given, 
Weare confident thatthe Established Church could lose nothing, 
but would to a certainty acquire additional strength and respece 
tability, by the alterations proposed. Methodists will exult while 
they have the Articles to prop up their unscriptural creed; and 
their preachers will have some pretext for calling themselves trwe: 
Churchmen, even while they are undermining the church. The’ 
friends of the Establishment would act wisely to consider the 
complexion of the times : but if nothing can be done with eld 
forms, we hope that the Barrister, and those who think with) 
him, will not relax in their endeavours to expose the errors of 
the Methodistic system, and to bring the rational part of the 
community to espouse a scriptural, intelligible, and universally’ 


practical creed. | | 
MOY: 4 a, 
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Art. XI. Probiems ig some of the higher Branches of Algebra. 4t0. 
5s. sewed. Johnson and Co. 


T ETWEEN ‘the progressive improvements of the analysis of 

finite quantities and of the analysis of infinitesimal quanti- 
ties, the difference in rapidity is almost immense. Towards, the 
close of the seventeenth century, Newton invented his fluxion- 
ary or differential calculus; and since that time, the calculus 
has made such wonderful advances, that it has satisfactorily 
solved almost all the numerous, complicated, and minute 
phzaomena of the heavens. At the beginning of the sixteenth 


century, the cultivation of algebra under Lucas de Burgo was 


renewed. In the middle of that century, Cardan and Lewis 
Ferrari solved, the one, cubic, and the other, biquadratic equa- 
tions: but since that time, more than two hundred and sixty years 
have elapsed, and no improvement of any moment in thedoctrine 


of the solution of equations has been made. We stop at the 


term which arrested the progress of Lewis Ferrari; and other 
obstacles than the length of the calculations prevent us from 
solving generally equations which pass the fourth degree. 
Besides the method used by Ferrari, other methods, indeed, 
have bezn invented. Descartes suggested a mode of solution, 
apparently different from that of Ferrari, and now better known 
and more used; and on Harriott’s principle of the generation 
of equations, Euler and La Grange have of late years given 
solutions : —- but no one of these methods can properly be said 
to supersede the others: they are attended with nearly the 
same trouble in practical application, and they all require the 
solution of an equation of three dimensions. | 
Euler, solving on-the same principle, and by the same pro- 
cess, equations of the second, third, and fourth degree, was 
not without hopes, as we may collect from his memoir in the 
Petersburgh Commentaries, that the method might be extended 
to equations of higher degrees: but multiplied failures and 
enormous calculations have damped and aliftost extinguished 
the ardour of attempting the general solution of equations. It 
is not plain that algebra, as an art of computation, would be 
improved if such resolution could be effected ; and besides, 
physical astronomy and its attendant sciences now divert our 
attention from the sterile plains of algebra, and invite industry 
and ingenuity to researches of greater pleasure and profit. — 
Ferrari, independently of any consideration of the structure of 
the biquadratic equation x + gx* —rx-+ 5, solved such equa+ 
tion. Descartes, who was contemporary with Harriott, sup+ 
posed the equation to be formed by the multiplication of tw@ 
Rev. Dec. 1810. Dd quadrati¢ 
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quadratic factors, ik fie + i 4 1 La 7, , -and-x Lf 


2 





2 
++ fo 4d + — ;-and he deduced an equation involving 


Sf; of this form, f¢>— Pf+ 4+ O f*— R, which is called a bi- 
cubic equation, and is solved by the solution of a cubic equa 
tion. Having hence obtained the values of f, which, if a, , 
9% 9; be roots of the original equation, are «+6, a+y, &c. 
he easily determined the roots 2, 6, &c. or solved the biqua~ 
dratic. ) : 
_ Inthe cases of quadratic, cubic,’ and biquadratic equations, 
it 18 easily proved that the number of the roots of an equation 
18 equal to the dimensions of the equation: that is, in a cubic 
Equation, x*-- gx—r =o, we have three algebraical quantities; 
any one of which being substituted for x in the above equation, 
the equation becomes identical. Suppose these roots to be a, 
B, y, and that we assume a function of these roots, as da+ Bf 
-+ Cy, and permuting the quantities a, 2, y, form 

AB+ Bat Cy 
Ay + Ba + Ca, 

if we can determine the values of these functions, we shall 
be able also to determine the roots bya simple process of elimi- 
nation. In like manner, if the four roots of a biquadratic 
equation be a, @, y, d, and, assuming a function of the rocts, 
as fa + Be + Cy + Dd, we be able to find three or four 
values of such function, we shall also obtain the roots them- 
selves. On considerations like these, mathematicians in moe 
dern times have attempted the solution of equations, ‘and from 
such attempts many curious and useful formule have origi- 

nated. | | 
In the methods of Descartes and Ferrari, the reducing of 
subsidiary equation is in fact an equation of three dunensions ; 
and, unless the reducing equation be of lower dimensions than 
the original equation, nothing is gained by the deduction 
of the reducing equation. If we assume the function da + 
BG + Cy + D2, then such function admits of 24 values; oF 
the reducing equation would be of 24 dimensions, and conse- 
quently more difficult of solution than the biquadratic. ‘The 
preceding function, therefore, must be simplified ; and if we 
make B= A and D—C, it will become 4(a+6) + C (y +4) 
which function admits of only six different values. If, now, 

we can make these values of the form g,—a; 6,—6; &e. 

the equation of six dimensions will become a bicubic equation. 


Let, then, the original biquadratic be x+ + gx°—rx +5, - 
pie. | | let 
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Jet A= —C, and let 4=1, then the function becomes 
{a+6)—(7+0) or (2+8) + (a+8) or 2(%+8); and although 
the function admits of six different values, yet two and two 
are equal, changing the signs: for (2 + 6) —(y¥+éd)=— 


37+) —(a +2)f 

The reducing equation, which contains these seyeral values, 
is 2 + 8qz? + (167% — 645) z—64r'3; which, putting 
z = 4y, is the same equation with that which results from 
the method of Des Cartes, as indeed it must be. got 

Finding, by Cardan’s rule, or by some equivalent method, 
the three roots (z’, 2’, z°”,) of this cubic, we shall have four 
equations to resolve four unknown quantities ; that is, the four 
roots a, By 7, oy of the biquadratic. ‘The four equations are - 

atp=st/%?’ 
atbys ty” 
a 4. 3 — = Sa 
and a+t+@P@+ty+ =e . 
whence a, £, yy d, by the ordinary processes of elimination. 

This is one instance of the resolution of a biquadratic by 
finding the value of a function of the roots, Other functions 
may be assumed, such as | 

a + B ae y” a Oo 

a+ p—y—5 
and if we investigate the equation that gives the values of this 
function, (those values are only three,) it will appear to be the 
cubic that results from employing T'schirnau’s method. We 
may also assume a function of the roots, as a +-yd; and the 
cubic which will give three values of the function, which are 
aB+rd, ay + Bd, ad+ By, will in fact be the equation that 

results in Ferrari’s or Bombelli’s method. 

These previous observations are not unconnected with the 
matter and reasonings of the tract before us; the author of 
which, in his preface, speaks of the resolution of equations by 
investigating the values of certain functions of the roots, and in 
his work resolves a biquadratic by solving the equation which 
generally represents the sum of any two roots: this is, in fact, 
what is done in the second problem. In that problem, it is 
required to find four numbers x, y, z) % such that 

xeyfz-ura 
xy + xz + &e. =) 
xyz xyu + K&S 
wyuz == d: 
Dd 2 that 
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that is, the resolution of the biquadratic 

xt —— ans + be —cx +d 
is required. Now, in the first place, the author destroys the 
second term: so that, if 4, B, C, D, are the new values of 
the unknown quantities in the transformed equation, 4+ B+ 
C+D=, he next puts 4+B=—=25, and then deduces an 
€quation in terms of s, which is, 


V2 2 
Pras Suge OF ca Belo A. 
2 16 4 64 


If the equation deprived of its second term by substitution 
be x: + Gx? — Fx + £, this bicubic equation is the same 
with that of Euler, and in fact with that of Des Cartes; as 
_indeedeit must be, since in each an equation is squght that 
contains the sums of any two roots of the original equation. — We 
see nothing new in this mode of solving a biquadratic equation. 
The solution of the other problems is effected by the aid 
of the formula for the sum of the m*’ powers of the roots ex- 
pressed in terms of the coefficients, p, g, 7, &c..of an equation 
xt —px"—'+ &c. Such a formula is given in Waring, p. 1, 
Meditationes Algebraice, andin Arbogast’s Calcul des Dérivations. 
The author, indeed, in the simplest cases, does not immediately 
resort to the general formula, since that would be unneees, 
sarily to increase the aifficulty of the problem: thus, in 
quest. 3d, three numbers are required, of which the continual 
product = a, the sum of their squares = 4, and the sum of 
their cubes = ¢c. Let x, y, z, be the numbers, and let their 

sum = /; then | 
a y'tz? or c= (x +942") (x+y4 z)—Jay>+yxt+azt4 Bef 

or ¢ = bp — Say + 92 + &c. ¢ (x ty +z) + 3xya: 
but 2xy + 2yz + &c. = (* + y+ 2)*— (x? + y+ 2°) 

a Pp — 
are tae cs 
or pp—34p + 2¢c—ba = 0; 

whence, by Cardan’s rule, p or x + y + 23 and since 


xy + xz + &e. = vo , the finding of «x, Yo 2s ig ¢e 





Consequently, ¢ = hp — ( 





duced to the solution of the cubic equation 
p—b 





om px? + 3 oi m—— Me 


In like manner, the succeeding problem (4th) may be solved: 


but jn the ih, in which x, y, 2, are require 


when 
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when x by $2 =p 
x* +y +2r°-=b 
xm 4 ym 4. 2m = @ DO 2 
Waring’s theorem is uséd, viz. 39 
p" —mgqp7—? + mrpr—} — &e. 


and from this, with certain values of m, the numbers x, Ys Ly 


may be obtained. 

In several other problems, by ingenious transformations, and 
by a dexterous use of the above theorem, the author deduces 
solutions. @elt Ht 

In problem 16, the writer proposes to solve a biquadeatic 
by the mediation of a cubic wanting its second term ;' and “his 
rule is sufficiently plain and simple, but it is not essentially 
different from rules delivered by other authors. It may in fact 
be deduced from that-of Waring : according to whom, if the 
biquadratic be 

xt te 2HNF moe GN emt HK —— Sy 

the reducing cubic is 


Sn? + aga + (8s—a4arp)atags + 4ps—Pr=0;5 
and the four roots of the biquadratic are the four roots of the 
tWo quadratics 


we? of J p+ (ptt 2n4q) betas to 


If now we put p=o, put — 3a instead of g, 4 for r, and-c for 
—s, and transform the reducing cubic by substituting m + a, 
instead of 2, we shall obtain the present author’s reducing 
cubic ; and by taking the roots of the quadratics, the roots will 
‘be found to be the same as those which he has given. 

fi problem 17, the author proposes to deduce, from Bom« 
belli’s rule of solving a biquadratic, that of Euler and Descartes. 
He takes a biquadratic with all its terms complete, and then 
vives what he means to be Bombelli’s reducing cubic: in’ fact, 
the same as that which we have just stated. Now we think 
that, in point of history, the author has fallen into an error. 


Bombelli has given no rule (we speak, however, with some. 


hesitation, since we have not his book before us,) for solving 
equations of the form te fy 

| NY emem DNF ft GK — HH +S 

the equations which he solves want the second term ; and we 
mention this principally because Dr. Waring takes merit to 
himself, in his preface to the Meditationes Algebraica, for this 
extension of Ferrari’s method, and because Mr. Baron Maseres 
has, in a separate and full discussion, shewn that such exten- 
sion brings no practical advantages of more easy Or more con- 
Sigg Computation, This observation being made, we remark 
| Dd 3 that 
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that the present author shews fully what he proposes to mani= 

fest ; viz. that DesCartes’s bicubic may be derived from Ferrari 5 

and perhaps we shall not be deemed unpardonably to trespass 

on the rights and privileges of authors, if we, after our own 

manner, establish the same point. : 
Let the biquadratic be 


x? + oxt—ry $s. 


Suppose this to be formed from two quadratic factors ; then, 
since the coefficient affecting x* is equal to 0, the second 
terms in the two quadratics must be zx, and—zx, respectively. 
Now the third terms of the quadratics multiplied together 
must produce s: they cannot be of the form «5, because then 


there would be no term to correspond with rx: but, since 
(a + 4) (a—t) = a*— D?, it is plain that the third terms may be 


of this form 
. v+ (/ (wv —s) 
o—V/ (3) 
or the two quadratics are , 


x? 2x but (ff (v—s) 
e—— ZK U— df (V>—S) 
If we multiply these two together, and compare the coefli- 
cients affected with the powers of x, we have the result 
2ZU—23° = 4, 227 (v’?—s) =r. 

Hence z2* = ; amy and av ie oo 
whence 8 vi3—4gu’—8su+4sg—r'; which’ is Fere 
rari’s reducing cubic. 

Again, since 2u = qt2.4v ag + 2g) $2: 


, v* 
but 4v* = —- 4-45: 

ww. 2 4 29gz' + (g—4s)z*—rae, | 
which is Descartes’s reducing bicubic. Hence, from the same 
resolution of a biquadratic into factors, are deduced the solu- 


tions of both Ferrari and Descartes. : - | 
It has already been shewn that, if /2',\/2" ¥/% > be the 


roots of the cubic, 
23 + 8g" + (169* — 545) %— 64975 
then e+ Pmt /%* 





= 435 








and akBytedse: 
' hence 
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_ hence a= E(/2' + Vit Vz”) 
B=! (/2’— &e. 1 GH 3 


Now Euler assumes x, the root of the biquadratic, to be 
VEE VI+ St fs Gy being roots of a cubic equation - 
consequently, this cubic must be the same if, instead of 2, we 

put 4723 in which case the former equation becomes | 
z+ Z.. =” + (4 — +.) iS ie 
2 id 4 

which is Euler’s reducing equation. 
In the preceding process and investigation, Ferrari’s and Des 
Cartes’s methods have perhaps been brought more nearly toge- 
ther than they ever were before ; and if the occasion were fit, 
or if we had not already in some degree transgressed the line 
of our duty, we could shew that the method of solving a bi- 
quadratic, by deducing an equation involving powers of ‘the 
last terms of the component quadratics, (if such quadratics be 
xechax+kh, x*s=2x4+2,) is reducible to the former methods: 
as also that the final equation, although of six dimensions, ad- 
mits of a solution which, if etrue, overturns Dr. Waring’s 
assertion that the solution of a biquadratic is in vain sought 

from such reducing equation. 

If the author of the present tract should continue his re- 
searches, (and we hope that he will,) we advise him to adhere 
to a certain form in his equations, and not capriciously to sub- 
stitute different letters for the coefficients of his second, third, 
&c. terms. Very much labour, and fruitless toil of memory 
and reference, would be saved, if writers on algebra would 
agree or a common form for equations. The usual way of 
writing a general equation is . 

x2 — py! + gxtme — £Ky7—3 -+ &c. 


and no possible good can arise from changing g into, or p into 
4, org into 4. M. Lacroix, in his treatise, has most injudiciously 
used p sometimes for the sum of the roots, and sometimes for 
the sum of the rectangles of the roots: Mr. Wood, if we re- 
collect rightly, always employs the same symbols to represent 
the coefficients of the same terms: Dr. Waring, too, in most 
instances, keeps to the form x” — px"—' ++ gx"? — &c.: but 
Euler is perfectly lawless in his representation of the coefli- 
cients. Let no one, in the pride of originality and invention, 
ridicule us for attention to these minutiz. We are sure that 
no person who is versed in mathematical investigations will 
deem such attention unimportant; and we hope that, ina 
future edition of this work, the author will conform to the 
general usage, and adopt the conventional symbols, which 


Dd4 : 3 have 
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have this sole but sufficient merit, that they are conven, 
tional. | ) 
ke his article has long been prepared for insertion, but has: 
been mislaid, and only discovered in time for present use.]’ 
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Aart. XIL “The Question concerning the Depreciation of our C urrency- 


stated and examined, By W. Huskisson, Esq.. M.P. 8ve, 
pp-154. 53. Murray. 1810. 


UR expectations were considerably excited on hearing, 

through the medium of that rumour which generally pre- 
cedes a publication from an official man, that the pen of Mr. 
Huskisson was to be devoted to the discussion of the question 
respecting the depreciation of our currency. His ability in the 
discharge of the laborious duty ef Secretary to the Treasury: 
has long been acknowleged by all parties; and the attention 
which he has continued, since his retirement, to pay to na- 
tional business, afforded an assurance that change of situation 
had been productive of no relaxation in his assiduity. We had 
been told that, in the Bullion-Committee, he took an active. 
part in support of the opinions expressed in their Report ; and 
the statement receives confirmation from the zeal with which 
he has now stept forwards to make himself their advocate 
with the public. He mentions, in the preface to the tract bee 
fore us, that, on being asked by several of his friends for an 
explanation of‘ his opinions on the state of our currency, he 
had committed his thoughts to writing several months ago: but 
that, being subsequently urged to print them, he should not, he 
conctives, have found ‘much difficulty in resisting their solici- 
tation, and in denying himself that share of general attention 
which usually attends a writer on a popular topic, had not the 
clamour and misrépresentation, industriously circulated on the 
subject of the Report, rendered it incumbent on him to contri- 
bute his efforts for the correction of those errors. He says; 


¢ When so many pens are employed to propagate what appear te 
me most false aud dangerous theories upon the subject of our cure. 
tency ; When several of those who have taken upon themselves to 
controvert the Report, have gone out of their way to misreprescut the 
conduct, and to cast obloguy on the characters and motives of those 
who.concurred in it ; and above all, when the many evil consequences 
of an-erroneous, or even an unsettled state of the publick mind upon a 
question of such vast importance, are considered ; ] trust that 1 shall 
be justified in submitting, what was originally prepared for an indul-. 
gent and limited circle only, to the examination and judgment of a 
more extended and impartial tribunal. Any man, I think, who haa 
scad the pamphlet of Sir John Sinclair, or the speech of “ao 

acKsO 
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Jackson to the Proprietors of Bank Stock, (as reported in the news=_ 


papers,) must admit that I have not unfairly described the attacks 
which have been made upor the Report of the Bullion-Committee, 

‘ When among other theones équally extraordinary,—(whimsically 
dignificd with the name of axioms in the work itself)—Sir John Sinclair, 
before he is well clear of his preface, lays it down as a leading prin- 
ciple, ‘* that the abundance of circulation is the great source of opu- 
lence and strength ;”” and emphatically styles it * the mine of nastonal 
prosperity ;”? — when he defines Money to be “a well regulated paper 
currency with a certain proportion of coin.”? — I should be at a loss 
how to deal with such axioms. They appear to belong to'that class 
of propositions which have been sometimes characterized by rheto- 
ricians as being ** neither true nor false ;”? and as they are (to me at 
least ) wholly unintelligible, they must of course be unanswerable. 

¢ There is, however, one charge against the Committee, much 
dwelt upon both in the speech and in the pamphlet to which f{ have 
referred, with which I mast detain my readers for a few moments: 
It is that of having made a Report directly contrary to, and altos 
gether inconsistent with, the evidence, — This assertion has surprised 
me: and I have looked in vain for any proofs in support of it. 

‘The Committee endeavoured, in the first instance, to collect and 
place upon their records certain faets; such, for instance, as the con- 
tinued high price of gold bullion, and the great depression of the 
foreign exchanges. — ‘To any explanations, that were offered by the 
witnesses, of the causes which had produced this state of things, they 
Jistened with the most patient attention ; and have given thema place 
in the Appendix, in the words of the parties examined. But when 
these explanations appeared to the Committee to be either unfounded 
or insufficient ; to be contradicted by the experience of former times, 
or by the actual state of facts; to be inconsistent with each other, of 
with the admissions of the witnesses themselves : could it be the duty 
of the Committee to adopt them as their creed? Was it not rather 
their duty to state, in what respect, in what degree, and in what in- 
stances these explanations appeared to them unfounded or insufficient; 
and to point out the circumstances by which they were contradicted, 
and the inconsistencies which they involved ?? 


Having had occasion to express our sentiments so lately on 
the principal points discussed by Mr. Huskisson, we shall.for 
the present avoid entering into any farther detail of. our epi- 
nions, and confine ourselves chiefly to an exposition of the 


pamphlet under review. — Mr. Huskisson disclaims all preten- 


sions to originality, and prepares his readers for a considerable 
degree of diffuseness in his illustrations. Most of the late pub- 
lications on the subject seem to him, he remarks, to take for 
granted a degree of elementary knowlege in their readers, of 
which the world at large is by no.means possessed. He 
has accordingly chosen to go back to the first principles of our 
money-system ; and, at the risk of wearisome repetitions, to 
elucidate the same proposition in several different modes. With 
Poe. regard 
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regard to the ignorance of the public as to the merits of the 
present question, we must, as far as our observation goes, add: 
our. testimony to that which he so explicitly gives, when he 
is. recapitulating the reasons which induced him to print this 


pamphlet : 


€T am convinced, as well from the experience which I derived 
from the enquiries carried on in the Bullion-Committee, as from 
every thing that has since come under my observation, that a great 
proportion of the public, including (even in the limited circle of my 
own acquaintance) many men of excellent understandings, have either 
overlooked the elements of the whole question ; or, more. probably, 
have never turned their minds to the course of enquiry, which, if 
properly pursued, must have prevented some of the misconceptions 
now afloat on this subject. To the want of this knowledge, to the 
want of time, or opportunity, or inclination to attain it, much of the 
error which prevails in some quarters, and of the doubts, uncertainty, 
and apprehension which exist in many others, is, in my opinion, to 
be ascribed.’— 

¢ They who think with me, that it is by the establishment of 

sound, and the detection of false principles, upon points of general 
interest and leading importance in-political economy, that the greatest 
benefits are secured to nations, or the greatest calamities averted from 
them, will not find fault with the mode in which I have ventured to 
treat the subject. ‘“Fhey will even pardon the repetitions, which [ 
have found unavoidable, when they consider that, in a question of a 
complicated nature, but admitting (as 1 conceive) of strict proof, 
one mode of arriving at the truth 1s more easily apprehended by some 
minds, and another by others ; and that, in contentions, where in- 
terest and prejudice take a part, it is not enough to establish a pro- 

osition ; it is also necessary to expose the fallacy of the reasoning 
by which it is attempted tc be controverted. Having once made up 
my mind to submit these remarks to the publick, I could not think 
of withholding my name. I am anxious to meet, upon a fair and 
equal footing, those persons who have publickly attacked the Report 
of the Committee. I wish to draw from them, either an admission 
of the principles which 1 state ; — ora clear and explicit exposition 
of their own” — 

© I have yet another reason for avowing my opinions as openly and 

as early as possible. If 1 know my awn mind, those opinions have 
been formed as coolly and dispassionately, as they could have been 
wpon any point of abscract science : and I should have felt it as im- 

ossible to avoid coming to the conclusion to which I have been led 
upon this subject, as to refuse my assent to the demonstration of any 

roblem in mathematicks. I say this the rather, because I see (and 
i see with deep regret) an attempt made to create political divisions 
on this subject : and to array particular parties ayainst principles 
which; strely, are not to be classed among the articles of any poli- 
tical creed, or to be considered as connected with the separate ine 
terests of any patty :—principles which, if false, may be disproved by 
galm argument, without the aid of influence or combination ; but 
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which, if true, cannot be refuted by clamour, and,could not be overe 
powered by numbers or authority, without material hazard to the ine 
terests of the country. So far as I know, and as I believe, this at- 
tempt has not hitherto been successful. The speech of Mr. Rannue 
Jackson, though it imputes party spirit to others, is obviously dice 
tated by nothing more than a corporation spirit : a distinction which, 
fortunately, 1s too plain to be misunderstood. As to Str Jous 
Stxcraiz, the only other avowed author of. such, imputations, it 
would be most unjust, both to him and to mankind, to suppose him 
the organ of any other sentiments than hisown’— | _- 

‘ In discussions of an amicable nature which have arisen with those 
for whom these observations were originally intended, I have been 
asked ‘and the question may possibly be repeated in a less amicable 
manner,) ‘* Why I did not give to the public an earlier. warning om 
the subject. —why not, while I was myself in office, and before the 
evil had grown to its present height 2” | 

‘ My answer is, first — that it is one thing to trace effects, the 
existence of which is manifest, up to the causes which produced 
them : but that it would have been another to foresee all the pose 
sible consequences of a new measure 3 especially when those conses 
quences were liable to be produced or to be varied by circumstances 
of which one had no knowledge. ‘To the perspicacity, which alone 
could have qualified me for such foresight, I do not pretend ; but, 
nothing more than diligence and impartiality was required to qualify 
for the task of that enquiry and examination which, where the con- 


clusion is as plain as to my understanding it appears in the present: 


instance, could not fail to lead to conviction. 

‘I answer secondly, that neither I, nor any man with whom J 
ever had intercourse, official or private, upon the subject, at any time 
considered the restriction of Bank-payments as any other than an 
expedient. originating im necessity ; aud determinable whenever that 
necessity should cease. Nor could I have imagined till the examina- 
tions before the Committee produced the disclosure, that there ex- 
isted any individual who viewed it as an improvement in our moncy- 
system, or who could look with satisfaction to the possibility of its 
indefinite continuance. ’— | 

‘ When the great fall in the foreign exchanges first took place, I 
ascribed it without hesitation, and perhaps without much reflection, 
altogether to the effect of the violent measures, political and commer- 
cial, adopted on the Continent’: and to the suspension of our com- 
mercial intercourse with the United States. When that fall had 
continued for near a twelvemonth, doubts arose in my mind whether 
the cause of its long continuance might not be, that the Bank, from 
too much indulgence to their customers at some particular moment, 
had somewhat improvidently extended their issues ; and too mach 
delayed restoring them to a proper level. But as I still took for 
granted that they had not lost sight of the criterton above mene 
tioned, my doubts went no further. Such was the state of my mind 
at the time when I retired from office. Every month which passed 
from that time, whilst our exchanges were growing worse, and the 


price of gold rising, (notwithstanding that our expedition to the 
: | “Contiaent 
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Continent was terminated, and ‘our pecuniary aid to Austria dig 
‘continued,) could not fai! to increase. those doubts. Under these: 
‘circumstances, and very soon after the opening of the last session, 
the subject was taken up in parliament. When the Committee was. 
‘appointed, I gave to the Erquiry all the attention in my power, 
‘The general principles which | carried with me to that Committee 
were the same which I now profess : bur the information which has: 
led-me.to a more specific and particular application of them was 
chiefly derived from what came out in the investigation. When 1 
found that the principle of regulating the issues and ascertaining the 
value of their paper by a reference to some fixed stendard, and even 
the existence of such a fixed standard, were either altogether over# 
looked by the Bank, (they could scarcely be unknown to them,) or 
utterly disregarded in their practice,—my astonishment was great ino 
deed. From that moment I was more at a loss to explain to myself 
why the evil was not greater, than to account for its present extent! 

I am not ashamed to add that my individual «efforts would not have — 
enabled me to follow im all its practical bearings a subject of such 

extent and intricacy, without a far more regular and carefut attention 
than was compatible with the incessant occupation and multiplied 
duties of such publick situations as it has been my lot to fill: — and 
this is far from the only instance in which the studies and self. 
examination of retirement have shewn to me how great in almost 
every respect (assiduity perhaps excepted) were my own deficiencies 
in office.’ 


In pursuance of his plan of rendering the subject intelligible 
to every reader, Mr. Huskisson begins his treatise by defini- 
tions. ‘The term money he confines to that which possesses in» 
trinsic value ; paper, having no intrinsic value, he considers as 
merely circulating-credit 5 and he terms it accordingly paper» 
currency, not paper-money. In explaining the nature of the 
Restriction-Act, (or, as it may more properly be termed, the 
Suspension-Act,) of 1797, he mentions what we believe was 
not generally known till of late, that to offer payment of a 
debt in notes of the Bank of England is not a full tender m 
law, but goes only to exempt the person of the debtor from 
arrest. Even this would not have been granted by Parliament 
otherwise than under the impression that the Suspension-Act. 
was a temporary measure. It has now lasted fourteen years 5 
though, at the period of ifs enactment, neither government nor 
the public expected that it would continue so many months. 
A depreciation of our notes was not then, in the most remote’ 
degree, in the contemplation of Parliament ; or they would 
never have extended their sanction to a law which, as matters 
at present stand, exempts from arrest the debtor who may 
tender to his. creditor the payment of seventeen shillings for 
that which was worth twenty at the time of contracting the 


ebligation, It is a singular and most absurd consequence a 
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the state of the law, that a light guinea may at present be sold 
for more than a heavy one. ‘The manner, in which this fact ig 
proved by Mr. Huskisson, may serve as a specimen of the clear, 
and convincing character of his mode of illustration : 


‘ st. A pound, or twelve ounces of gold, by the law of. this 
country, is divided into 44 guineas and a half, or 46]. 149. 6d. 


‘ zdiy. By this division, which is made at the publick expencey 


and without charge for coinage. nothing is added to the value of the 
gold ; and nothing taken away from it. 

‘ 3dly. A pound of gold, therefore, and 461. 14s. 6d. being equivae 
lent, being in fact the same thing under different names, any circulate 
ing credit which purports to represent 461. 148. 6d. ought, by the 
law of this country, to be exchangeable at will for a pound of gold. 

‘ 4thly No alteration has been made in this state of law except by 
the act of 1797. 

¢ sthly. The professed and intended operation of the act of 1797 
was not to diminish the quantity of gold for which any specilick 
amount of circulating credit ought to be exchangeable, but merely to 
suspend for a time the option of the exchange. 

‘6thly. But the sum of 461. 14s. 6d. in our present paper, will 
procure in exchange for gold, only 1oZ ounces of that metal: — A 
pound of yold is now exchangeable for 561. in paper currency. Any 
commodity, therefore, which is equivalent to a pound of gold, is also 
equivalent to 5.1. in paper. 

‘It follows that the difference between 561, and 46l. 14s. 6d. or 
between £2 and 10% ounces of gold, arises from the depreciation of 
the paper, and is the measure of that depreciation, as well with re- 
spect to gold, the waiversgl equivaient, as to every other com- 
modity.’—- . ut 

‘By law, a guinea which weighs less than sdwts. 8grs. is no 
longer a guinea.—IJt is deprived of its quality of coin.—It can na 
longer be tendered as money, — But it may be soaj for what it will 
fetch in the market as du/lion, for the purpose of being melted down, | 

‘ By law, it is an offence punishable with severe penalties to melt 
a guinea weighing more than 5dwts. &grs. ; or to reduce it, by clip= 
ping, filing, or any other process, below that weight. 

‘ By law, a guinea of that weight cannot be exchanged for more 
than the sum of 21s., which sum in paper currency is worth at present 
4 dwts. 14 grs. of gold —To sell, or to buy guineas at a higher rate- 
than 21s. each in Banke aper, is an offence highly punishable. 

‘ For this last offence a man has recently been tried and convicted. 

‘Ifthe guineas purchased by him had been light..guineas,, viz: 
guineas weighing upon an ayerage 5 dwts. 7} grs. each, he might: 
have bought and sold them without incurring any penalty. 


‘The state of the law, therefore, ig thts. — The possessor of a. 


heavy guinea, which is intrinsically worth about 24s. 6d. in Bank- 
paper, who should exchange it for more than 218. of that’ paper, 
would be liable to fine and imprisonment.—The more fortunate pos 
sessor of a fight guinea is entitled by law to exchange it’ for what’ it: 
wil fetch, which would be about 248. 3d. 4 jonegude 
a) 19 ¢ A lighs 
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‘A light guinea, therefore, cried down, no longer current, ng 

Fonger a legal tender, is, at the present moment, more valuable than’ 4 
guinea of fall weight, in the proportion of 24s. 3d. to 233. 

— ©The Aght guinea, by melting, is converted into 5 dwts. 7} grs. of 

bullion. ; 

©The heavy guinea being, by law, incapable of being converted 

into bullion, or of being reduced, by, a diminution of quantity, into 

the more valuable shape of a /ight guinea, is equivalent to 4 dwts, 

34 grs. of gold.—The difference of value in favour of the light guinea 


$s 17% grains of gold. 


, 


: ¢ This is the present state of ouf currency ; and the operation of 
/ eee the laws by which it is regulated.gee | | 
¢ For my own part, I conf at, if absolutely driven to the 

necessity of deciding between the alternative, of suffering the present 

state of things to continue, or of resorting at once to the stale and 
wretched expedient of either raising the denomination or lowering 

the standard of our currency, in any fixed and limited proportion, I 

should not hesitate to prefer the latter, This expedient, I admit, 
though not unfrequently practised, in former and less-enlightened 
periods of the history of this and other nations, is now universally 

and justly reprobated and condemned, as too disgraceful in its prine 

ciple, and too ruinous tn its policy, to be resorted to, even by go- | 






~~ 


vernments the most arbitrary in their internal administration, and the 
most destitute of more substantial resources. — Yet one difference 
would be this : that, the injury once done, the fraud ence commit- 
ted, the extent of the evil would be koown and ascertained. Prices 
at home, and abroad, once accommodated to the change in the value 
of our currency, all uncertainty and consequent speculation upon a 
farther derangement would cease. Creditors, annuitante, and all 
who possess incomes, fixed in their amount by a contract of any de- 
scription, would be able to measure the extent of their loss. All 
future leases, and bargains for time, would be made with a reference 
to this definite alteration in the common measure of all exchangeable 
commodities. Salaries and wayes of every description would be more 
speedily and more proport:onably compensated for the change.—The 
existing eviJ, on the contrary, of which the present measure may be 
reckoned at about 15 per cent., is indefinite, uncertain, and fluctue 
ating, though progressive in its growth. It has consequeutly a 
greater tendency to derange and unsettle all the transactions of 
society, and to depress the labouring classes, and all who derive their 


incomes from salary or wages of any descriptioa.’ 


Mr. Huskisson is more friendly to country-banks, than Mr, 
Ricardo and several other writers on the same side of the 
uestion. ‘The obligation on those Banks to pay their paper 
in notes of the Bank of England places them, he conceives, with 
respect to the amount of their issues, in nearly the same situaz 
tion in which the Bank of England itself was, when it was 
under the necessity of paying in guineas, ‘This is perhaps toa 


absolutely stated by Mr. H., since it appears from the evidence 
— $ beforg 
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before the Bullion-Committee, that the country People ‘would 
often be induced to change a country-bank-note for cash, when 
to change it for Bank of England paper does not, in their 
opinion, at all mend the matter. However, we agree with 
Mr. Huskisson in his main argument that the extent’ of 
country-issues is, in a great measure, regulated by the previous 
extent of Bank of England issues ; and that, were the parents 
stock restored to its former soundness, we should have little to 
fear from these ramifications. We are also much disposed to 
assign as a primary (though we confess a remote) cause of the 
late failures of country-banks, the dereliction, on the part of 
the Legislature, of the two safeguards enjoined by Dr. Smith; 
we mean, the prohibition of notes under the’value of five 
pounds, and the obligation to pay in cash on demand. It-is 
true that these safeguards existed in 1793, a year in which 
failures took place to a much greater extent than could be in 
Dr. Smith’s contemplation when he declared them to be the 
only restrictions requisite on paper-currency : but we must 
pause, nevertheless, before we can join in a recommendation 
of the guarantees and deposits for which, since the mercantile 
disasters of the present year, it has become fashionable to call, 
as preliminary to the establishment of a banking-house.—From 
the subject of country-banks, Mr. Huskisson passes .to the 
favourite argument of Sir John Sinclair and others, that bullion 
is dear because a particular demand for it prevails on the Cons 
tinent. This topic having been already treated in our last 
Number, we shall here confine our extracts from Mr. Huskissen 
to.one passage ; which begins with an example of spirited rea- 
soning, and concludes with some judicious remarks on the 
State of our coin ; 


‘It is assumed that gold is very dear on the continent. —Dear, in 
exchange for what? Tor the gold coin of the continent ? Such an 
assertion would be ridiculous. — Dear, in exchange for any depre- 
ciated paper ? This is very probable tu several parts of the continent, 
but i3 surely not the criterion to which we shall be referred —Dear, 
in exchange for all other commodities? Is this a fact? Where is 
the evidence of it? Are cloth, corn, iron, or any other leading ar- 
ticles, ¢euenty per cent. cheaper on the continent, than they were, if 
paid for in gold? Certainly not. And if they were so on the con- 
tinent, has not the drain lasted long enough to bring matters to a 
Jevel, and produce the same effect in this country ? — Has the price 
of commodities, in this country, fallen within these two years? Is 
not the contrary notoriously the fact ?— 

‘ Nothing appears to me to indicate that the value of gold, in 
reference to ordinary commodities, has increased in the general 
market of Europe ; that increase must have been confined within 
very narrow limits=—The anaual produce of the gold mines, it is 

' true, 
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true, appears not to have been so large, during the last half century, 
#3 at some former periods ; but the supply does not seem to have 
suffered any diminution of late years. The relative value of gold to 
silver may have been, in some trifling degree, increased. The quan- 
trty of ‘silver latély imported from America has been unusually large ¢ 
while the gemand from the East Indies and. China has altogether 
ceased : nay, I am informed that a large supply of dollars was ime 
ported from the #tter country, by the fleet recently arrived from 
anton. Every presumption, therefore, is, that the value of silvery. 
continues progressively, though slowly, to decrease in Europe. ‘This 
alteration in the relative value of the two precioas metals, may render 
at necessary, hereafter perhaps, to change the proportion which they 
now bear to each other in our Mint regulations. It was once my in- 
tention, in the course of this discussion, to have made some observa. 
tions on the state of our silver coin, and the many serious inconveni- 
enees which are brought upon the community, (particularly upon the 
lower classes) from its scarcity, as well as from its debasement ; and 
also to have stated my ideas on the subject of a new silver coinage. 
But a very little reflexion will satisfy every reader that, in the present 
state of things, and so long as we have no fixed standard of value far 
our currency, it would be absurd, and almost impracticable, to send 
mto circulation any new coinage. The present evil, therefore, ads 
mits of no remedy ; but will rather increase, so long as the depres 
eiation of our currency is suffered to continue; when that shall ceasey 
st will be time enough to consider what should be done in respect to 
our silver coin. The want of it is an evil of no trifling moment in 
our money-system, but secondary, as well in point of importance ag 
in order of time, to the questiun now under consideration.’ 


It has long been matter of surprize to political economists, 
that truths, which appear to them so plain as to be accounted 
the mere elements of their science, and which have many 
years ago been clearly proved by Dr. Smith, should remain 
unknown to our merchants and even to our statesmen. That 
such is the fact seems but too evident from the popularity at- 
tendant on the whimsical errors of Mr. Spence, and on the 
more serious errors of our Board of Trade: for which we ca 
hardly account, otherwise than from the circumstance tha 
political economy has not yet become a branch of education: 
for either our merchants or our politicians ; and that men, y) 
when immersed in the routine of business, and unaccustome ? 
to the continued attention which is requisite for study, are not 
likely to be induced to invert their habits fer so unattractive a 
pursuit. It happens accordingly that we often find the “ Wealth 
ef Nations” in the library, but seldom in the parlour ; that its 
perusal is considered as a duty rather than’ a pleasure ; and 
that the readers of Dr. Smith are disposed, as Dr. Johnson says 
of those of Milton, to “ desert their master and seek for com- 


panions.” In the mercantile world, particularly, a person may 
possess 
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possess a large acquaintance without numbering lawidng them 
a single reader of that work, and may survey a much more 
extensive circle without the ‘good fortune of disddvétifig “dH 
individual who has had the ‘perséverance to study ‘it! ae oud 
reasons are alledged for escaping from this task. ‘ While ond 
man goes the length of declaring that the book is all, theory, 
a second will maintain that, however: just.in, regard. to the 
business of others, it has no .application.to his) qwn.;; anda 
third, passing over the distinction between principles and events, 
will gravely advance that things are: quite: altered: since ‘the 
book was written. ‘The knowlege that such ‘prejudices were 
prevalent appears to have induced Mr. Huskisson t6' dwell on 
some popular errors of the mercantile system ; particularly on 
the current notion that, in order to gain any thing by. trading 
with a foreign country, we must import a money-balance.from 
it. The refutation of this plausible idea has long been known 
to the learned : but we have not met with an argument onthe 
subject better adapted to the views of a plain man of businesé, 


than that which Mr. Huskisson has supplied : , 


. € It may, perhaps, be asked, if commerce is nothing more than an 
exchange of eguivalents, and the Balance of Trade, taken for any 
length of time, only the measure of our foreign expenditure, .in what 
way is acountry enriched by trade? Tothose who may be disposed ta 
ask this question, I would, in the first place, reply by putting ene 
or two others, What ts the internal trade of any country, thats 
the trade carried on between different districts of the same-state 
within the limits of its territory, but an exchange of egnivalents 2. 
Is this a trade by which the one gains and the other loses? by which 
Yorkshire is enriched at the expence of Kent? Then, if our internal 
trade be an exchange of equivalents, what is the distinction, in this 
respect, between it and foreign trade? What takes away this: chae 
racter from the latter ? —and what, after all, is the latter ?, 49 
¢ To the question, how then are we enriched by trade?.the answer, 
appears to me as obvious, as it is consistent with this doctrine. The 
mind and faculties of man. are constantly engaged in, pursuit of his 
own happiness, and in multiplying the means of subsistence, comfort, 
ms enjoyment. Trade, which effects the exchange of a part of the, 
#” productions of the soil, industry, and talent of any one country, 
against those of the soil, industry, and talent of all other countries; 18 the. 
great instrumeut of multiplying these means. By the ‘aid of this ex 
change, not only those natural productions, which Providence has distrie 
buted in abundance in one portion of the globe, and refused. to some, 
others, are rendered common to all; but the soil of every country, and. 
of every portion of every country, 13 left. at liberty tobe cultivated, 
principally, or wholly, if necessary, in raising those praductions,tor. 
which it is best calculated and adapted ; those which by experience 
it has been found to afford of the best quality in the greatest abun 
Gance, and at the least expence of capital and labour. “Labour or 
Rev. Dec. 1810. Ee ‘capital, 
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ers, : : | 
capital, employed in manufactures, is enabled to avail itself of local 
situations and natural advantages. (for instance, a stream-or a coal. 
gmine,) and to adapt itself, exclusively, to those pursuits, in which, 
from any peculiar disposition, dexterity, mgenuity, or fortuitous diss 
covery; the people of any parricular country or any particular part 
of them may excel. The advantage derived from the division of labowr 
fe-well known. What is effected by the operation of that principle 
for a single undertaking is, by the aid of commerce, effected for thé 
whole world. Commerce enables the population of each separaté dis- 
trict to make the most of its peculiar advantages, whether derived 
from nature or acquired by the application’ of industry, talent, and 
capital ;—t» make the most of them for its own consumption, leaving 
at the same time the greatest possible remainder to be given in exchange 
for any other commoditi:s produced more easily, more abundantly, 
or of better quality, in other districts of the world. It is thus that 
@ country is enriched by commerce. 

‘ Apply this, for example, to England. Much is required ‘for 
the subsistence, much for the comfort, much for the enjoyments 
and luxury, of the people of thisccuntry. Now, if we could not, 
or, by a mistaken policy, would not, procure salt meat from Ireland ; 
a country, in which, we will assume, that, from its superior 
pasture, one acre will feed as many cattle as can be fed upon two 
in this country; it is obvious that, if we still wanted to consume 
the same quantity of meat, alarger portion of our soil must be allotted 
to pasture. —- Consequently, we should have less of corn, hops, of 
some other article of our present growth. In the same way, if we 
had resolved, that, instead of importing sugar, we would make it 
from beet-root, the sweet mapleetree, or any other vegetables which 
could be raised in this climate , we should be obliged to allot a great 

ortion of our soil to their growth; and, after all, we should have 
very little sugar} and we should have much less of other produce 
than we now have, together with an abundant supply of sugar. ‘The 
same observation will apply to hemp, or to any other article principally 
imported from other countries. — Every addition to the productions 
of a country, whether ultimately consumed at home or not, adds 
equally to its means of commercial exchange with other countries. 
To improve agriculture, therefore, isto extend commerce: and every 
riew channel opened to the latter, affords additional encouragement 

to'the former. It ‘is thus that they both contribute to the wealth o 
a country ; and that the improvement of that wealth is most effectually 
consulted by leaving to every part of the world to raise those produc 
tions for which its soil and climate are best adapted.?— of 
¢ In this country, our parliamentary proceedings, our publick docus 
ments, and the works of several able and popular writers, have com- 
bined to propagate the impression that we are indebted for muchrof 
our riches to what is called the balance of trade. This impression, 
which has spread through Europe, has contributed, not a little, every 
where, to suggest the imposition of unnecessary restraints upon trade, 
and perhaps. to render acceptable for a time, even to the nations who 
were suffering from it, the wild attempt to exclude British commerce 
from thecontinent. The jealousy, which our general prosperity createsy 
y +o he 
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is enhanced by a notion that it is altogether the effect of our ccme 
merce. Whilst our merchants are individually reputed pre-eminent 
for good faith and fair dealing, the opinion entertained of us asa 
nation is, that we are little short of sharpers in trade ; and that whats 
ever we gain by itis so much lost to those who deal with us. —~ For 
the countenance given .to this opinion, prejudicial to every country: 
but not least so to ourselves, we have, I think, more to answer than 
the most envious of our neighbours. Our true policy would surely 
be to profess, as the object and guide of our commercial system, that 
which every man, who has studied the subject, must know to be the 
true principle of commerce ; — the interchange of reciprocal and equiva- 
lent benefit. We may rest assured thatit is not in the nature of com= 
merce to enrich one party at the expense of the other. | This isa 
purpose at which, if it were practicable, we ought not to aim ; ‘and 
which, if we aimed at it, we could not accomplish. Let us not ther 
disclaim a virtue which we perforce must practise.’ 


If the observations which we have quoted be so familiar.te 
many of our readers as to require some apology for introducing 
them, a very different opinion will be formed of what we are 
now goingto mention. ‘The Bank has lent in late years, as is 
well known, six millions to government, and receives interest, 
on a part only of that sum: the difference between which and 
the full rate of interest, or, in other words, the sacrifice made 
by the Bank every year during which the contract lasts, is 
210,0001. Government likewise makes a daily payment of the 
Exchequer receipts into the Bank, and keeps an account of 
draft and deposit with the Bank, nearly m the same mode as that 
which is followed by a merchant with a banker. -Of all 
this we were previously aware: but that which we did not 
know, and which the public are much indebted to Mr. Huskis- 
son for disclosing, is that the average balance of government- 
money in the hands of the Bank amounts to zen millions sterling ; 
and it is altogether in consideration of this large deposit that the 
Bank makes the yearly sacrifice of 210,0001. The profit derived 
from the suspension of cash-payments, large as it is, has been 
reaped wholly by the Bank ; the public having neither participated 
in it, nor received any consideration for abstaining from inter 
ference. — We have great pleasure in laying before our readers 
the passage in Mr. Huskisson’s pamphlet which contains thig 
valuable informaticn. It is introduced by a reference to the 
circumstance of the suspension-act being a temporary measure, 


¢ I trust,’ says Mr. H.. ¢ there is no doubt of this fact,: but I am 
sorry to see that the Bank Proprietors (if their sentiments can be 
collected from the report of their proceedings at their last general 
meeting) entertain a different expectation. An uninformed stranger, 
from reading the account of these proeeedings, would be led ‘to con- 
clude, that the proposal of the Bullion Committee to allow the Bank 
Ee2- two 
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two years to prepare for the resumption of cash payments. was 4 
direct.and gross infringement of their charter. It was condemned 
as.a plan of compulsion and injustice. The Orator of the Bank, on that 
occasion, seemed to prefer cven their dissolution, as a trading coms 
pany, to this resumption of the functions for which they were origi- 
nally instituted. — «* Let Government (he is,reported to have said) 
‘¢ pay us the 18 millions they owe us, and we will make up the remain- 
ing two millions by subscription among ourselves within an hour, ¢0 
as immediately to discharge all our notes.”’ 

¢ In reply to this lofty language, I would observe : — 1st. that no 
one suspects the Bank of being insolvent, or of having made any ad- 
vances without very good and ample security ;—that no man has im- 
puted the depreciation of their notes to any suspicion that their con. 
cerns as a bank are not prosperous, and that their management for 
themselves is not extremely prudent ;— 2dly. that if the Bank Pro- 
prietors, as a body, should, after mature consideration, be disposed 
to petition Parliament for leave to surrender their charter, there 
would be no difficulty in finding other members of the community, 
who, upon a transfer to them of that charter, and the other ade 
vantages of the Bank, would be perfectly ready to make good any 
advances from the Bank tc Government, and to take upon themselves 
the whole concern, without refusing to resume cash payments at the 
expiration of two years. 

¢ With respect to the sum of 18 millions, which was said to be due 
by Government, it would have been well if, at the same time that the 
aggregate‘was so ostentatiously announced, some of the heads of that 
debt had beenstated. The first and largest item of which this sum of 
18 millions is made up, is the advance originally made by the Bank of 
their capital stock amounting to 11,686,c0ol. — 3 per cents. ; which 
advance has been carried on upon each successive renewal of their 
charter; .This advance has no more connection with the issues of the 
Bank than any other three per cent. stock which Mr. Jackson, or any 
of the Proprietors may possess individually ; or than the whole mass 
of the funded debt of the country. This stock, though ultimately 
liable for their engagements, is no part of the securities upon which 
their notes are issued: it is the subscription capital of the company, 
and the repayment of it isnot due or demandabie, till the expiration 
of the present charter in 1833. 

‘ The next sum consists of two advances, of three millions each : 
the first lent in 1800, for six years without interest, as the price of the 
last renewal of their charter; and continued since the expiration of 
that period, at an interest of three per cent. : — the other advanced, * 
without any interest, under an agreement with Government made. in 
3808. Both these advances are in consideration of the profits ac- 
cruing to the Bank from the deposit of the publick balances in their 
hands.. These deposits, it isquite obvious, have no connection with 
the circulation of the Bank ; and would be continued, to nearly the 
same amount, if that circulation were restored to its sound state. 
The average amount of these deposits exceeds ten millions sterling. 

‘ No part of this advance of six millions is demandable until six 
months after the termination of the war. 


¢ The 
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¢ The difference between the amount of interest paid'to the Bank 
on this advance, and the amount of legal interest at’ 5 per cent. on 
that sum, is correctly stated by Mr. Jackson at 210,:00). per 
annum. , 
¢ Thus are 17,686,cool. out of the 18,c00,000l. so confidently, 
but prematurely, called for by Mr. Jackson, disposed of. The small 
remainder of any debt from the Government to the Bank consists, 
either of the ordinary annual advance on the land and malt, the re- 
payment of which is amply secured by those taxes ; — their‘ weekly 
produce being appropriated for that purpose, until the whole advance 
of each year principal and interest 1s repaid ; — or of any advances 
which the Bank may have voluntarily made, by the purchase of Ex- 
chequer Bills, for the repayment of which, with interest, they have 
the same security, and are upon the same footing, as any individual 
who may purchase such bills in the market, 
¢ With respect to the sum of 210,000l , annually saved to the pub- 
lick upon the advance of the six millions, made, a3 I have stated, ia 
consideration of a deposit in the Bank amounting, upon a permanent 
average, to more than éen millions ; — I must be allowed to express my 
regret and surprise, that at a general meeting of the Bank Proprietors, 
where the very Directors with whom the agreement for this advance 
had been so recently made on the part of the Bank, were probably 
present, (and surely the conditions and nature of such an agreement 
must be known to all the Directors) it should have been more than 
insinuated, without contradiction from any quarter, that this sacri. 
fice of 210,000l. per annum, is made by the Bank to Government, 
in consideration of the advantage which the Bank derives from the 
suspension of cash payments, — The words of Mr. Jackson, as stated 
‘in the report of his speech, (Morning Chronicle, 21st September) are 
«© But when the Committee determined so earnestly to recom. 
‘mend the resumption of cash payments, and a compulsive measure 
“upon this institution, it would have been but becoming in them to 
recommend, as a preliminary step, the repayment to the Bank of the - 
18 millions due from the publick, and also the restoratian of the 210,000l. 
derived from the Bank in consequence of the supposed advantages resultin 
Jrom the non-payment of cash. ‘This was a line of proceeding which 
at least common justice should have urged the committee to propose.” 
¢ Fortunately the correspondence on this subject between Govern- 
ment and the Bank in 1808 was laid before Parliament and is pub- 
lished. By a reference to that correspondence, every ane may satisfy 
‘himself that this sum is the price paid by the Bank forthe use of the 
publick balances, and on no other account whatever: to which I may 
add, that it was the opinion of several persons in the House of 
Commons, and particularly of the leading members of the Committee 
of Finance, in consequence of whose :eport this bargain was made ; 
that the advance obtained from the Bank was not adequate to the ad- 
vantages which they derived from the agreement. Be that as it may, 
1 must decidedly protest against the assertion that Government has, at 
any time, demanded or received from the Bank any participation in 
the profits which accrue tothem from the suspension of cash payments. 
Every administration, I am sure, since 1797, will join me in repelling 
Ie 3 this 
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this insinuation; and in’ maintaining that, whatever measures Parlia. 
ment may think proper to adopt, in consequence of the report of the 
Bullion Committee, their deliberations cannot be influenced or ‘fet 
tered by any direct agreement, or implied understanding, with res 

€t to the continuance of the suspension. Nothing in fact has ever 
passed between Government and the Bank, which can have the effect 
of preventing the legislature from fixing the period for the resumps 
tion of cash payments, without reference to any other considera- 
tion than the interest and the safety of the country.’— (P. 84.) 

‘Page 133. * Tt has been said, that any step which may be taken 
towards the resumption of cash payments, would immediately compel 
the Bank Directors to reduce, in a very great degree, the amount of 
their accommodations to the merchants ; and some persons have gone 
so far as‘to insinuate, that they would probably cease to discount al- 
together. The abettors of the present system have used this language 
with much success, as the means of creating an alarm in the mercan- 
tile world. ‘To me there appears tu be no necessity for making any 
sudden or violent diminution in their discounts: indeed there is no 
reason why they might not be continued to the same amount as at 

resent. Every facility that could be required would, no doubt, be 
afforded by Parliament inthis respect. The whole of the six millions, 
advanced in consideration of the deposits of publick money, if neces- 
sary, might be repaid; and instead of this advance, an annual sum 
might be paid by the Bank to the publick, equivalent to the saving 
on the interest of this loan. "This repayment would afford to the Bank 
more than a sufficient latitude for gradually reducing their circulation, 
- without any diminution whatever of their commercial discounts.’ 


To receive from such authority as that of a Secretary of the 
Treasury, an assurance that Government will be able to repay 
the six millions advanced, and that the Bank may thus have it 
in their power to reduce their issues without narrowing their 
‘eommercial discounts, is indeed a consolatory communication. 

We would recommend to the attention of the landed interest, 
whom Sir John Sinclair has we understand, been addressing in 
favour of the Bank, the short but forcible arguments on the 
subject (p. 130.) in this pamphlet. Mr. Huskisson there .ex- 
plains to the land-holders that the progressive depreciation of 
money is injurious to them in all respects. If their lands are 
let on lease, this depreciation is equivalent to a yearly reduction 
of income; and when out of lease, it presents a strong dis- 
couragement to letting them otherwise than from year to year, 
which is, in other words, to put a ve plus ultra to their improve- 
‘ment. — Judicious, however, as these and many more passages 
of this pamphlet are, we cannot dismiss it without some por- 
tion of animadversion. Diffuseness of style and prolixity in 
illustration are the circumstances most likely to attract censure : 
but in this blame, from the reasons already mentioned, we feel no 


disposition to concur. Qur objections regard two points ; first, 
a want | 
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a want of clearness in arrangement, there not being a title, ex- 
cept the title-page, in the whole pamphlet ; and, next, a total 
silence in regard to the influence of political and mercantile 
causes, in originating the unfortunate over-issue of Bank of 
England notes. No notice is taken of the important fact, that 
the first great addition to the stock in circulation was called,out 
by the wants of our commerce in 17995 nor is any mention 
made of the share which the suspension of the American trade 
to the continent has had in producing the present melancholy 
conjuncture. ‘These are drawbacks from ‘the merit of this 
publication: but still it is likely to be productive of great, good. 
‘The station and character of the author will ensure it a vet 
extensive circulation ; since many readers will run through with 
avidity the effusions of a public man, who would not under- 
take to travel over a finished composition by ‘an unknqwn 
author. _ The nature of Mr. Huskisson’s style, which is 
always clear and not unfrequently eloquent, will co-operate to 
the same end ; so that, taking all circumstances into considera- 
tion, we are inclined to consider the present tract as a powerful 
instrument for the dissemination of salutary truths. : 
The able pamphlet of Mr. Blake, on the subject of Ex- 
change, appeared before the essay of Mr. Huskisson, and is 
quoted in it with praise. As being prior in time, we intended 
to have given it priority of notice: but we find our account of 
each extending so far, that we cannot make room for both in 
this number, and the more general interest of Mr. H.’s work 
induces us to give it the preference. We shall pay our respects 


to Mr. Blake in our next Review. 
ie 


as 





Art. XIII. A Trip to Coatham, a Watering Place in the North 
Extremity of Yorkshire. By W. Hutton, F.A.5.S. 8vo. pp.317. 
9s. Boards. Nichols and Son, 1810. 


TRIP, on the light fantastic toe, by an octogenaire! Weight 

\ of years has not oppressed Mr. Hutton’s spirits. Not one 
young man in a hundred is half so sprightly ; and perhaps 
from all the Society of Antiquaries not another member could 
be selected, who has such a knack of rendering the study of 
antiquities so piquant. We once inadvertently announced 
Mr. Hutton as 29 more: but he has given it under his hand 
that he is not only alive but alert, and has proved that as 2 
companion on a tour he is worth a whole college. — Now, old 
friend, will this puff please you ? Will this sugar-plumb make 
amends for our having once killed you before your time? If 


you are not satisfied, we must be jocose, and call you a man of 
| Ee4 | . Gothant 
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‘Gotham instead of Coatham : but we cannot find it in our hearts 
‘td abuse you : indeed, if we were to répresent you as a dull 
‘prosing old fellow, we shold’ lose more than we could gain by 
the) experiment ; and therefore, whether you are angry or 
‘pledsed, you shall stand in our pages as a merry oldigrig, ‘and, 
aif we ¢annot prevail on the public to laugh’ with you, ‘we will 
avail ourselves of this privilege, ‘which to us, ‘harassed’ and 
vexed as we are, is “‘ worth a Jew’s eye.” avert 

Mr. Hutton having agreed with his daughter to pass a part 
of the summer of the year 1808 at the watering-place men- 
tioned in the title, they quitted Birmingham, -August 7th, for 
this purpose : but, before he gives us an account of his: trip, 
he indulges a satiric fling at the modern rage for watering. 

“places : | Bt: DIE 

‘The prevailing taste of the day is to visit a watering-place, 
Many useful or imaginary purposes are answered by this fashionable 
‘pursuit. Flere the youth of both sexés exhibit their charms; the 
result is, some may catch a fortune, and some spend.one.. -Some go 
for amusement, and some for gambling, The Doctor sends his 
patients to the waters to prevent the disgrace of killing them. . 
bis But though the two leading motives are, pleasure and health ; yet 
alas, it often happens we seek what we cannot find. This is but too 
aptly the case of my poor daughter, who has often tried it for health, 
but never found more than a temporary retief.’ 
: The tourist takes notice of the places which lay in his route: 
but he gives bold sketches, in the style of a mannerist, rather 
than regular descriptions ; and whenever he introduces history 
and antiquities, his spirited reflections make us amends _ for 
tales which we have heard before. Alfreton (Alfred’s town), 
Cheterfield, Sheffield, Barnsley, Wakefield, Chapel, Hounslet, 
and Leeds, first occur. From Leeds, Mr. H. proceeded to 
Harewood, Harrogate, Ripley, and Ripon ; and at the last men- 
tioned place we are introduced to the history of St. Wilfred, 
who, as. he remarks, ‘ was a priest who rose into saintship by 
luxury and pride, in a religion which condemns both.’ 

At Northallerton, Mr. H. plays the egotist, and talks of his 
ancestors : but no one will accuse him of family pride : 

‘ This town, two hundred years ago, was the residence of my 
family. My grandfather’s grandfather was a native, and enjoyed the 
eapital honour of furnishing the plice with hats. Walking in the. 
church yard, it occurred to my thoughts that I might be treading 
upon the dust of my ancestors ; and, being myself indisposed while 


there, thought I might possibly leave my dust to mix with theirs. 
« T inquired after my relations, but found the name was extinct.’ 


Busby 





® Yet, in a subsequent part of the work, he would make it appear 


that his family is as respectable for antiquity ao any other. Thus: 
6 
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Hall, where resided a widow lady, named Turner, who held ‘the 
Estate, which is large, in her own right. She had one daughter, 
whom she tortured for her amusement ; instead of kindness she-be- 
stowed pinches, and instead of smiles pricked her with pins... 

¢ The father of the present Sir Thomas Gascoigne, and several. other 
Baronets, would have offered her their hands ; but the mother would 
not suffer it, for this cogent reason, that the daughter would have 
been a Lady, and she herself only Mistress Turner. , _ 

‘ The young lady afterwards placed her affections upon a Dutch 
officer, of the name of Straubenzie, and married him (perhaps this 
occurred in the year 1745, when the Dutch came over). The old 
lady was now so exasperated that she would not see her daughter, 
forgetting that the daughter did not degrade herself to his rank, but 
elevated him to her own. The mother, however, could not be ree 
conciled. | oe 

‘ This union produced two sons. The prospect before the family 
was poverty ; not a ray of comfort could be seen. The mother had 
completely learned the arts of reproof and of punishment, but had 
never learnt that of forgiveness, .No doubt, peace was as much a 
stranger to her mind, as to her daughter’s. The wind cannot make 
a rough sea, without being rough itself. 

¢ By the interposition of some friends, the children were introduced 
to their grandmother, who took them into favour, consented to keep 
them, and leave them the estate, on one érifling condition ; that the 
children should swear never to see their mother, and she should swear 
never to see them. ‘This the children cou/d not do, and their mother 
would not. ‘Lhe refusal of the daughter ought to have pleaded her 
‘forgiveness, as it displayed the laudable tenderness of parental affecs 
tion ; but what can soften a rock ? 

_ © The old woman, however, suffered the two boys to remain with 
her, and without goading or tweaking them, till maternal fondness 
induced their mother, one Sunday morning, to steel a peep, out of a 
‘window in Stokesley, to see her sons go to church ; which dreadful’ 
crime coming to the knowledge of the old lady, she discarded them 


for ever. | 





—— 


‘ As-every man had a. father and mother, he is descended from 
two families ; carry his pedigree one stage higher, and it brings 
under our banner four families, His great-grandfather, cight, who. 
are his predecessors. One stage more, sixteen, &c. The luxuriant 
branches of this fruitful tree would quickly spread over a kingdom 
and he would find himself descended from Britons, Romans, Saxonts: 
Danes, and Normans. How then can 1 tell but two of my ancestors 
trod this very ground, as enemies to each other, — one a resident in 
Isurium, and ‘the other the bearer of a lighted faggot to burn his 


house !? | | | 
¢ She 
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‘. © She then offered the reversion of her estate to a gentleman, who 
replied, ‘* If you leave it to me, I will give it.to Mr. Straubenzie.”” 
Thus he honourably cut himself off. She then offered it to several 
others, who declined it with thanks. 

‘She then advertised it, not for sale, but for gift. At length ja 
gentleman, whose name I have forgotten, accepted the offer .upon 
her own terms. This gentleman, I am informed, had five or six 
brothers ; and for fear the property should, in future, revert to her 
own family, she entailed the estate upon every one of them and their 
heirs, according to, priority. . 

_ © Anxiety shortened the days of the daughter, and the Heir at 
Law keeps the House of Correction at Waketield. 

‘I apprehend a parallel case cannot be found in the history of 
snan ; for the female breast is ever open to pity towards its offspring, 
We read of harsh fathers ; but where can be found such a mother ? 

‘IT have not the pleasure of knowing any of the unfortunate. dee 
scendants of this unworthy mother, but .am told they bear a, most 
respectable character. ) 

_ -© Pity will find, and weep over this ill-treated family. It will 
ereate friends in their favour. 3 

« There is reason to conclude, the young lady had not one enemy, 
except that mother who ought to have been her firmest friend,. 
_. A mother is generally the greatest blessing to a daughter ; but 
im our present case she proved the greatest curse. She knew her 

wer, and resolved to shew it ; because she possessed it. She 

rasped the fatal bolt, and aimed destruction at her daughter with 
full effect. Hie 
_ A father has been known to wrong his children, by melting 
down a fortune in the bottle, or by dashing it to pieces upon @ 
gaming-table, yet seldom out of revenge ; still seldomer a mother. 

* Had the old lady been able to reason, she might fairly have con- 
eluded, that the persons to whom she gave the estate would despise 
her for the gift. 

‘ Perhaps the mother, had she power, would have consigned he 
daughter to eternal punishment, or why did she punish her here? 
But if it be true, as some Divines tell us, that future misery. will 
‘consist in sclf-tormentinys ; then if the mother had examined her 
ewn heart, she might have found the word Hel/ written within.’ 


After a journey of 184 miles, Mr. H. at last arrives at 
Coatham, a place which is not to be found ‘mentioned’ in 
Speed, Camden, Bloom, nor Gough, and he prides himself in 
having the honour of being its first historian. The inhabitants 
of this and the contiguous village of Redcar may feel them- 
selves obliged by this attempt to bring their accommodations 
4 ‘into notice : but, though Mr. H. commends the salubrity of 
the air and the beauty of the surrounding prospects, the ma- 
jority of the frequenters of watering-places will not be induced 
by his bill of fare to relinquish Brighton, Margate, Ramsgates 
Weymouth, Worthing, &c. for Coatham and Redcar. Let 


the reader judge ; 
¢ There 
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‘ These two hamlets, an age back, could have been no more than 
small fishing-places ; which instead of being known one hundred 
miles off, were scarcely known by their neighbours, fiogere 

¢ Most of their old white-washed houses have low buildings ‘ia 
their front : which not only serve for washing, baking, the recep- 
tion of lumber, &c. but for two other purposes, preventing the drift 
sand from penetrating the inner parts, and as a barricade against the 
keen Northern winds. To complete this barricade, they open: but 
one pane in their window ; thus they avoid, as an enemy, that sea 
wind, which the stranger, at a great expence, comes to breathe.’ 

‘I thought there was something very respectable in the character 
of the lower ranks. I was in many of their mud-wall dwellings, and 
found them clean and orderly, as if conducted by the hand of pru- 
dence. Their persons and manners were in the same style, also those 
of their children. Ido not remember seeing a ragged person. It 
brought to mind antient times of simplicity, before luxury had made 
inroads, and ambition had dazzled us. 

‘ The two streets of Coatham and Redcar are covered with moune 
tains of drift sand, blown by the North-west winds from the shore, 
which almost forbid the foot; no carriage above a wheel barrow 
ought to venture. It is labour to walk. if a man wants a per= 
spiring dose, he may procure one by travelling through these two 
streets, and save his half-crown from the Doctor. He may sport 
white stockings every day in the year, for they are without dirt’s 
nor will the pavement offend his corns. The sand beds are in some 
places as high as the eaves of the houses. Some of the inhabitants 
are obliged every morning to clear their door-way, which becomes a 
pit, unpleasant to the -house-keeper, and dangerous to the 
traveller. 

‘ I asked a woman of 61, whether this evil always existed ? who 
replied, she remembered the streets perfectly clear. Another in- 


‘habitant observed, if the people would clear the sand away once in 


seven years, it would completely answer the end. It is an old re- 
mark, ‘* What is every body’s business is nobody’s ;”? which is com- 
pletely verified here. As Lord Dundas is Lord of the Manor of 
Redcar, and Sir Charles ‘Turner, of Coatham ; their exertions among 
their tenants would complete the work. ) 

‘ Lord Dundas encourages population by selling to his tenant 


‘their front land for building, at three guineas a yard, including the 
back land, twenty or thirty yards deep ; but formerly at one guinea 


a yard. I should proceed upon a different plan, more favourable to 
building, and profitable to both. 
¢ Coatham is in the Parish of Kirk-leatham, nearly two miles dis- 


tant 3 and Redcar in that of Marsk, more than three. — 


¢ The amusements are yet ina confined state ; but will advance as the 
credit of the place advances, The billiard-table has not made itsappear- 


ance ; the tennis-court 1s not erected ; the skittle-alley and the butts 


are not begun ; nor has the bowling-green shewed its face. Quoits 
are in tune ; but this is rather a Butcher’s game, although an health- 


ful one. The visitants are amused at present with the sands and the 
sga in the day, and with cards at night. 


* There 
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‘ There is, however, what I should not expect to find, a little 
modern Circulating Library, for those who are inclined to letters, 
I must. also add, that the roads are remarkably fine, and well suited 
to the foot, the horse, or the carriage, and both for a long or a short 
distance, for either meadow or romantic views.’ 54 


Nothing seems to escape the observation of this keen- 
sighted tourist of 85: he sketches characters as well as de- 
scribes places ; and the sojourners at Coatham while he was 
there will find their portraits in these pages. During his stay, 
he paid a visit to Guisborough Abbey, which was once superb- 
ly endowed, and which affords Mr. H. an opportunity of re 
marking on the state of the priesthood in the days of Abbey- 


splendour : 


‘ Here we see a true and excellent picture of Ecclesiastical life ; 
it consisted of luxury, dominion, and idleness. An holy life was 
only another word for a voluptuous one. Religion teaches the priest 
‘to be poor in spirit; but he learns the lesson of being rich in 
pocket.’ — 7 

‘ The church of Rome was, in its infancy, a pure Christian 
church ; but there is nothing upon earth that continues in the same 
state. The priest, in a course of time, drew the attention of men, 
then their affections, then their judgment, and then their property.’ 


In connection with the state of property in the neighbour- 
hood of Coatham, Mr. H. presents us with anecdotes of the 
antient families ; among which the sketch of Mrs. Margaret 


Wharton makes a conspicuous figure, and is worth tran- 
scribing : 

-¢ When an excentric character appears upon the stage of life, we 
‘laugh at the oddities it exhibits; but if we scrutinize such a person’s 
-conduct, we may find much more to praise than to censure ; weighed 
in the balance of reason, the odds may terminate in favour of the per- 

son ridiculed ; nay, even the wisest have their whimseys. I was inti- 
mate with a gentleman, who always carried in his pockets one or two 
dozen of pen-knives, and for no use; yet he was one of the most 
sensible of men. I was acquainted with another so very penurious, 
that, he was never known to give away a penny; yet he would fre- 
quently give away hundreds, and sometimes thousands ; his generosity, 
when the whim took him, kept no bounds, | 

‘I also knew a lady of considerable fortune and capacity ; whe, 
reflecting that her life might be of short duration, thought ic needless 
to recruit her wardrobe. Time, however, passed on: she was in 
health, but her appaiel in a consumption. However, her motive for 
not purchasing dress was strengthened, when she considered there 
were fewer sands in her glass. She still continued. ‘The wardrobe 
expired, aud she absolutely left the world in rags. She discarded 
that which is the most valued by her sex. 

‘ Mrs. Margaret Wharton, aunt to the present gentleman, was tall, 


thin, and lived to about ninety-one. She was said to have been pos 
7 sessed 
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sessed of 200,0001. She had some inoffensive oddities, but more ex- 
cellencies ; she made a present to her nephew of one hundred thou- 
sand ; an act of generosity practised by few. 

« She chose to be her own caterer. Purchasing some eels, she put 
them in her pocket, entered her coach, and called upon a lady to take 
her an airing. The warmth of the body reviving the condemned pri- 
soners, one of them took the liberty of creeping out for a little air, 
being deprived of water. The friend cried out, in horror, “ Lord, 
Madam ! you have an adder creeping about you! . Coachman, stop, 
stop! let me get out.”? — * You need not be frightened, madam,?*® 
she said coolly : ‘ I protest one of my eels is alive !”” 

¢ Though she resided in York, she visited Scarborough in the seas 
son ; and frequently sending for a pennyworth of strawberries and a 
pennyworth of cream for supper, the people coriferred upon her the 
name of Peg Pennyworth, which never forsook her. ’ 

‘ Her charities were boundless, but always private ; nothing hurt 
her so much as to have them divulged. If any did proclaim them, 
she withdrew her benevolence; and nothing pleased her more thay 
to be deemed rich. . 

¢ An incident occurred, in which she displayed her aversion to 
public charity. Some gentlemen soliciting her favour, whom she 
could scarcely deny, (about the year 1774, when light guineas were 
in disgrace,) she pulled out a number of guineas, and, repeatedly 
turning them over, selected one of the lightest. This produced a 
few winks and smiles ; but the matter did not end here. The cele- 
brated Foote, of comic memory, laid hold of the incident, and drew 
her character in a farce, under the name of Peg Pennyworth. | 

¢ When she was informed of this circumstance, she exclaimed, with 
a smile, “* I will see it acted, as I live.’”? She did, and declared with 
joy, ** They had done her great justice.” A gentleman took her in 
his arms, before the whole audience, and cried, ¢* This is the greatest 
fortune in Yorkshire !’? which delighted her more; and no doubt 
she would be equally delighted, if living, with this concise History of, 
her Life; nay, who can tell but her shade hovers over me, and directs 
my pen, with a smile. The entertatnment over, a cry was repeated, 
*© Peg’s coach.”? They might have called me Margaret, however, 
said she. 

¢ In one of her visits to Scarborough, she, with her usual economy, 
had a family pye for dinner; she directed the footman to take it to 
the bakehouse, who rather declined it, as not being his plaee, or 
rather, his consequence would suffer. 

‘ She then moved the question to the coachman, but found a 
stronger objection. ‘To save the pride of both, she resolved to take 
it herself; and ordered one to harness and bring out the carriage, 
and the other to mount behind, and took the pye thus dignified 
to the bakehouse ; what pye had ever been so honourably conveyed ! 
When baked, coachee was ordered to put-to a second time, and the 
footman to mount: and the pye returned in the same honourable 
state. Now, says she to the coachman, you have kept your place, 
which is to drive ; and yours, to the footman, which 18 to wait. 

‘A clergyman’s wife having kept up a visiting connection in 
York, the clergyman dying, and leaving the lady in affluence, she 

retired 
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retired to Thirsk with four daughters, and sollicited Peg to pay her 
a visit. Peg consented, took her carriage and servants. After some 
time, the lady began to think the visit rather protracted, particularly 
as she hada family of her own to provide for ; but Peg thought that 
treating the young ladies with a frequent airing in the carriage was 
an ample.recompence. : 

‘ A growing discontent cannot be smothered, the lady could 
neither find a remedy, nor complain. At length she ventured to hint 
to Mr. Wharton, ‘* That the pressure was great.” ¢* Be silent, mas 
dam,”’ said he, ‘let my aunt have her way. I will pay you two 
hundred a year during the life of my aunt ; and one hundred during 

our own, should you survive her.”’ | 

‘ Peg ended her days with this lady, and I believe the hundred a: 
year is paid to this day. , 3 

« After her death, her nephew being in company with his friends; — 
one of them remarked, ‘ that as his aunt had bequeathed to him so 
Jarge a fortune, he ought to honour her memory with an Epitaph,” 
He replied ; 

« Beneath this great stone, lies my worthy Aunt Peg, 
Who never had issue but one in her leg.” 


Returning towards home, Mr. H. visits Marton, (the birth- 
place of Captain Cook,) Boroughbridge, and Aldburgh, the 
Isurium of the Romans, of which, like a true F.A.S., he is 
eager in exploring the antiquities : but we did not expect a 
professed antiquary to class {sis (p. 210.) among the Ae deities. 
Passing by Marston Moor, he avails himself of the occasion for 
describing the celebrated battle fought on that spot between 
the forces of Charles I. and those of the Parliament, in July 
1644 ; which, he says, ‘I am induced to do ; 


¢ Because my father’s grandfather fought at that battle, in the cas 
pacity of a private trooper, under the Earl of Manchester, in the 
service of the’ Parliament. His-basket hilted sword descended to his 
heirs, till, the dreadful riots in Birmingham in 1791, when I was: 
wronged of that, and ten thousand pounds werth of other property. — 

¢ And here, allow me to introduce, though foreign to my subject, 
an expression which has passed through four gencrations of my 
family ; and which is not found in any of our Histories. I had it 
from my father seventy-five years ago, who had it frem my grand-) 
father, and he received it from my great-grandfather, the trooper; 
who was one of the detachment sent, after the battle of Worcester, 
in pursuit of Charles the Second, when he took refuge in the Royal 
Oak at Boscobel. ‘* They nearly guessed where the King was secreted, ° 
but did not chuse to find him.” 


It will be seen by this work that Mr. Hutton did not lose. 
his spirits with his property ; and though as an author he cane 
not expect ‘to gain riches, he will be sure to win the good 
opinion and perhaps will excite the envy of the reader. Mo} 
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Art. 14. 4 Treatise on Gypsum, on its various Uses, and on its Ap- 
plication, as a Manure. By Sutton Thomas Wood, Esq.,-Lam. 
beth. 8vo. pp. 38 1s. 6d.° Rivingtons, 


Art. 15. Practical Observations on Gypsum, or Plaister of Paris, as a 
Manure. By Richard Parkinson, Author of ‘ the Experienced 
Farmer,” &c, I2mo. pp.121. 38, 6d. sewed. Longman and 
Co. 

Fy4vixe given the chemical analysis of Gypsum, enumerated its 

=~ several kinds, and specified its uses in the Arts, Mr. Wood pro- 

ceeds to enlarge on its singular utility as a manure. In the latter 
application, it is stated to be most valuable ; in as much as its effect 
is striking, and, while it 1s considerably cheaper than dung-composts, 
is more easy of carriage, and can be obtained when dung is not to be 
procured. Gypsum is said to be in high repute in America ; and 
even according to the evidence of English farmers, ¢ it is found to be 
a very improving manure on all dry loams, on sandy and calcareous 
soils, and on stiff stubborn ones,’ and to be peculiarly beneficial on 
grass-land. It is said to promote fertility ‘ by accelerating putrefac- 
tion, and converting undecayed animal and vegetable matter into 
carbon.’ The quantity of the gypsum-powder sown on an acre ig 
from two to six bushels ; and'at the end of Mr. Wood’s pamphlet, 
the reader is informed that prepared gypsum is sold at 3s. per bushel 


at’ PalaceWharf, Lambeth. So far this pamphlet is an advertisement. 


Mr. Parkinson is no advertiser, but, with much self-conceit, con- 
siders himself * to have as much title to give an opinion on the use of 
gypsum as any person he has ever met with ;’ and he offers his opinion 
with no little display and prolixity. He makes frequent references 
to his short residence in America, for-which country he has no pre- 
dilection ; and, as he has done in his Tour*, he speaks very contemp- 
tuously of its agriculture, except when his own farming is in question, 
and then we have accounts of wonderful crops. As to the plaister, 
he says, ‘1 am rather a promoter of its use than otherwise; and 
though I can find ten failures to one proof of its success, both ‘ia 
America and in England, it has certainly been proved to be a manure, 
but indeed a very partial one.” He records its astonishing efficacy 
on turnips and clover: but on white crops he found it to be of no’ 
vse. He afterward denies gypsum to be a vegetable manure, orto 
have the property of promoting putrefaction, because, forsooth, * it 
does not produce maggots :’ but he regards it as a medicine to sickly 
plants, and talks of its ‘ quenching their thirst.’ -AA writer who tidi- 
cules the application of chemistry to farming should abstain from an 
attempt to explain the mode in which gypsum operates, and should 
have confined himself to a plain statement of the instances in which it 
one - ae ; 





ni * See M. R. Vob lis N.S. p.42s 
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‘was and in which it was not beneficial: This point-he could have 
accomplished in a few pages. © “a at hailes E Shl 


Art. 16. The Practical Norfolk Farmer ; describing the Manage. 
_. ment ofa Farm throughout the Year ; with Observatiotis foanded 
on Experience, 8vo. pp.117. 58. Boards. - Scatcherdgnd'Co, 
‘The plea assigned for this publication is the scanty knowlege which 
prevails in the distant parts of the kingdom, respecting the true’ Nor- 
folk system, arising from the want of real experience in those who have 
wndertaken to write on that plan. An acquaintance with’it for thirty 
years has enabled this author to correct the errors and to supply the 
deficiencies of his’ predecessors ; and it furnishes a claim to notice; 
which the practical farmer will know how to appreciate. —As a pres 
liminary, we are presented with some judicious remarks on the ad 
vantages, in a national view, of granting leases, instead of requiring 
farmers to cultivate as yearly tenants. These remarks are followed by 
a statement of the different courses of farming in the county of Nor 
folk ; which, on account of its being at once clear and concise,’ wé 
transcribe for the information of our agricultural readers: 

_ ©The turnip-system of husbandry, as it is usually termed, has 
prevailed in this country for near a century with unrivalled success; 
and would, with the same attention, no doubt, be found as beneficial 
in different parts of the kingdom. The courses of farming, under 
which it is practised, are various, according to the soil and situation: 
In the south part of it, the land in some districts consists of a strong 
elay, wet, aud difficult to cultivate; in some parts of which, the 
four-course husbandry prevails: first, turnips; second, barley of 
oats ;. third, clover ; and fourth, wheat. Where beans can be grown 
with advantage, they pursue the following method: first, turnips; 
second, barley or oats; third, clover; fourth, wheat; fifth, beans; 
and sixth, wheat. ! Sosa 
¢ This is a very profitable course of farming; and as the soil is moré 
adapted for winter than summer corn, a double proportion of the first 
is grown, but it requires the utmost care of the cultivator in pxo= 
ducing such a quantity of manure, as will enable him to use it bouns 
tifully for his wheat-crop after the beans ; and as those by being twice 
well hoed will leave the land perfectly clean, a crop of wheat succeeds: 
in produce equal to that after the clover. dad 
* The five-course husbandry is often practised here: first, turnips; 
second, barley or oats; third, clovers;,fourth, wheat; and fifth, 
barley or oats; and invariably manure for their turnip and wheat 
crops. : ; f . “4 
In the south-west part of it. where the land is light and the suc4 
cess of their crops depends in a great measure on the. sheep, ‘they’ 
pursue the following course; first, turnips; second, barley; thirds: 
sses, a considerable part of which is fed; fourth, grasses fed ; and 
Frith, wheat or rye. By this system a fifth part of the land is with, 
turnips, and two-fifths with grass, and a greater quantity of sheep: 
fed than by. any other method ; and the turnips being sowed from the 
wheat stubble, produce a superior crop than, from the appearance: 
of the soil, could be appeal . ot 
* an 
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‘ In the east part, the four-course husbandry is practised 3 the 
land being ploughed up for wheat, after the first year layer on the 
clover stubble : this district consists chiefly of a good loam, but in 
those parts of it which are lighter, the six-course husbandry prevails. 

© Inthe west, north, and north-west, which comprise, the most 
considerable part of the county, the six-course husbandry, with few 
exceptions, is adhered to: first, turnipas second, barley or oats, 
laid down with clover and grasses; third, clover and grasses mowed ; 
fourth, grasses fed ; fifth, wheat; sixth, barley or.cats. This ex- 
cellent system, the best adapted for the soil, which consists chiefly 
of a sandy loam, ought never to be deviated from: and as in these 
districts, the quantity of pasture and meadows is inadequate to the 
arable land to that in the south parts, a greater quantity of stock can 
be fed.’ ; 

_After having thus detailed the different courses of cropping» the 
author proceeds to explain the method of managing a Norfolk farm 
throughout the year ; premising, however, that his observations relate 
more especially to the last-mentioned course. The form of a 
calendar is adopted ; in which he commences with the month of Sep- 


‘tember, and ends with that of August. Directions are given for 


sowing stubble-turnips, winter-tares, and rye for spring-feed ; for 
sowing rye and wheat for a crop ; for top-dressing young wheats and 
grasses ; for ploughing fallows for turnips, and wheat-stubbles for 
barley or oats ; for claying and marling; for dibbling beans and 
pease; for sowing summer-tares ; for first and second ploughing of 
turnip-lands ‘for A for sowing barley and grasses; for mana- 
ging yard-dung and compost, and for treating clover-plants which 
are to stand for seed ; for sowing bemp and buck-wheat ; for hoeing 
turnips ; for cutting and harvesting different crops, &e. &c. . 
From this partial enumeration of the subjects noticed in this Calen- 
dar, it will be perceived that it promises to be useful to those who wish 


to be instructed in the true Norfolk system. Mo-y. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.17.. History of France, from the Commencement of the 
Reign of Clovis, in 481, to the Peace of Campo Formio in 1797. 
After the Manner of The History of Engiand, in a Series of Letters 

from a Nobl.:man to his Sone i2mo. pp. 444. 58. 6d. Boards. 

_ Darton and Co. 1809. 

This history is written ina clear and lively manner, the principal 
events of each reign are detailed with perspicuity, the dates are care-' 
fully specified, and the author has even found room to embellish his 
work with many judicious remarks and entertaining anecdotes. As 


a book of reference, it would have been improved by the addition of 


an alphabetical index. In its present state, however, it is well cal- 
culated for the instruction of young persans; and in this point of 
view we approve the manner in which it is arranged: each division 
being of a reasonable length, and not so much extended as to exhaust 
the attention or fatigue the memory. Yet since it is impossible to. 
suppose that the History of France should really have been detailed 
in a series of familiar epistles, we can find nothing sufficiently animat- 
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ing in the commencements of ¢ My dear Boy,’ or in the conclusions 
of ‘ Your’s affectionately,’ to reconcile usto this little subterfuge. MR 
ote Bay, 


Art. 18. Guy’s School Geography, on a new and easy Plan, comprising 
not only a complete general Description, but much topographical 
Information, &c. By Joseph Guy, Author of “ the Pocket En- 
cyclopedia.”’ &c, 12mo. 33s. bound. Cradock and Joy. 1810. 
The different parts of this work are arranged with judgment and 

perspicuity ; and while the larger print comprehends every thing 

which it is absolutely necessary for the young geographical student 
to learn, the smaller type contamms much valuable and amusing in- 
formation, The price is very moderate, the size of the book is not 
alarming, and we think that it will prove an useful acquisition to 


those for whose assistance it 1s mtended. D2 
Art.19. Lessons for Children, by Mrs. Fenwick, in Three Parts. 
12mo. 18. each. Godwin. r18cg. " 


These little stories are progressive 5 and those which are contained 
in the first part are adapted to the comprehension of very young 
children, whose amusement has-not of late been so much consulted 
as that of their elder brothers and sisters. 

The tales are both moral and entertaining ; and the type is large 
and clear. 3 De 


MEDICAL, &e, : 


Art. 20. Cursory Observations on the Causes, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment, of Fever : occasioned by the recent Appearance of an Epi- 
demic Disorder in Aylesbury, and its Neighbcurhood. By 
D. Uwins, M.D. 8vo. 28. Tipper. 15Sro0. 

Although Dr. Uwins commences by observing, ‘ that physicians 
have been occupied for two thousand years in investigations relative 
to fever, and are still a long, long way behind demonstration, both as 
to its essence and cause,’ yet he is not disposed to give up the point 
in despair ; since he still conceives that a few truths of considerable 
importance have been established, and expects that, from the pre- 
sent improved state of science, their number will be daily increasing. 
Owing to the occurrence of an epidemic fever in the town in which 
he resides, he was led to attend particularly to the mode of its pro- 
pagation, and hence to speculate on the nature of contagion in ge- 
neral, The present state of medical opinion on .this most important 
question is remarkably uisettled: so that, while by one partv the 
contagion of fever is discarded as ‘a bugbear” and ‘a preposterous 

hrase,”’ others mainiain that every genuine fever must have beer 
produced by a specific poison generated by a patient labouring under 
the same disease. Dr. Uwins briefly reviews and remarks on_ these 
contending opinions ; and he concludes, as probably every candid man 
must do, that the truth lies between the two extremes. Obscureas 
every thing connected with the doctrine of contagion appears to be, 
still one fact the author regards as proved ‘ by a series of experiments 
made upon the most extensive scale, and with the happiest issue.’ 

This fact, and the consequence deduced from it, are thus an- | 


mounced:: 
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© The matter generated in one individual, and having power to impreg- 
natethe system of another, has no such power except at an exceedingly small 
di tance; three feet at the very farthest 3 perhaps not more than as many 
inches, from the patient from ewhom it proceeds 5 and that consequently, 
by keeping on the outside of this very limited space, a person may 
breathe in the apartment of an infectious fever, with as little danger 
of being infected by it, as if he were at the same time breathing 
among the antipodes to his friend, his acquaiutance, his relation, or 
his patient.’ 

With the restriction which the author afterward assigns to his post- 
tion, © that the air in the sick chamber must have free entrance and 
egress,’ we belicve that the remark is correct ; and we coincide with him 
in thinking that it is ‘one of the most important facts that has ever 
been discovered in the annals of medicine.’ ‘The Docter then pro- 
ceeds to make some observations on the supposed method in which 
the air prevents contagion from exercising its influence: but here we 
cannot follow him in his speculations. We have always regarded 
much that has been said about the properties of oxygen being de- 
structive of infection, as entirely visionary. The only thing on which 
we can depend is a che nge of air, whether it be produced by simple 
ventilation, or by the generation of gas in what are called the acid- 
fumigations. Wherever ventilation can be procured, we should 
deem it far preferable : but in some confined situations, the form- 
ation of the acid-gases may be an useful adjunct in the displacement 


of the foul air. Bos 


POLITICS. 


Art 21.  Lelter containing Observations on some of the Effects of our 
Paper-currency, and on the Means of remedying its present and 
preventing its future Excess, 8vo. pp. ¢%6. 2s. 6d. Cadell 
and Davies. 1810. , 

.This is a production of a very mixed character, containing a 
variety of erroneous opinions united with some that are well founded. 
The author’s great object is to impute all the evils of high prices to 
an excess of paper-currency, and to recommend a plan of confining 
the issue of notes to a national bank, acting under the direction of 
the Legislature. In arguing these points, he falls into several of the 
popular errors in regard to the effect of bank-paper ; making no 
adequate allowance for the influence of taxation in raising prices, 
and adopting the vulgar belief that our foreign commerce has brought 
large money-balances into the country. In addition to all this, he 
ventures (p. 28.) to express a notion, which fortunately has no foun- 
dation, and which we believe has very little currency, that the Bank of 
England has not the ability to supply the funds required to purchase 
the specie that would be necessary for the resumption of its cash- 
payments. All these false positions are maintained in a tone of no 
little confidence and vehemence. On the other hand, the writer some- 
times shews that he has a title to rank above the ordinary crowd of 
declaimers, by observations of a different character occasionally scat - 
tered through his pages ; such as (p. 54 ) the picture of the evils at- 
tendant on a fall in the value of money ; and (p. 9.) the explanation 
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of the manner in which the progress of manufactures and commerce 
tends to dower, and not, as is vulgatly suppose*, to raise the price of 
commodities. In another point, also, we must agree with him ;— 
viz in regard to the probable emigration, at a peace, of a great num- 
ber of annuitants ; of ‘that injured multitude, who, in consequence of 
the excessive price of all the necessaries and comforts of life in this 
country, would seek to enjoy them in another ; who would, either 
dispose of their capital in the public funds, on mortgage or else- 
where, and flee with the amount in silver and gold ; or, from time to 
time, obtain remittances of the dividends and annual produce of that 
Capital in the same form.’ 

On the whole, this writer is possessed of considerable abilities ; and 
his labours might be productive of public utility, were he to take 
pains in collecting information and time in digesting it. Leo. 


Art. 22. Analysis of the Money-situation of Great Britsin with respeet 
to its Coins and Bank Notes. 8v0. pp.22. 13. 6d. Mackinlay. 
1810. 

The author of this pamphlet appears to have adopted the comfort- 
able notion that the question about the state of our currency lies in a 
nut-shell. and believes that it is in his power to discuss in a few 

pages all that is attempted in the formidable folios of the Bullion- 

Committee. His publication is consequently a very short and im- 

“perfect production. Here and there, however, we meet with a just 
idea ; such as (page 7.) on the impolicy of prohibiting the export 

of coin, and the folly of expecting comprehensive views from men of 

mere mercantile routine. — The purpose of this little tract 1s to con- 
tend that the present state of things is not owing to the increased 
issue of Bank of England notes, but to the anomalous and unprece- 
dented situation of our foreign trade. DP 


Art. 23. 4 Letter addressed to the Right Honourable Lord Grenville, 
by a Briton. svo. pp.174- 48 VernorandCo. 1810. 

We apprehend that this letter was written soon after Lord Gren- 
ville’s election to the Oxford Chancellorship. It is dated from Car- 
lisle, and launches into as large an assemblage of topics as can be sup- 
posed to occur to a cultivated but unrestrained imagination. To ex- 
hibit an analysis of this ‘long and desultory’ production, as the 

_writer himself terms it, would far surpass our critical powers ; and we 
suspect that few readers will have patience to peruse it thoroughly ; 

yet those few, while they regretted the author’s excentricity, would 
acknowlege his acquirements, and be occasionally pleased with the — 
justice and liberality of his sentiments. D9_G2. 


Art. 24. Miscellaneous Observations for the Benefit of the Empire, with 
Annotations on Steam Engines ; and Remarkson the Distillation 


of Spirits ; a Dialogue between Buonaparte and the Author, &c. 
&c. By Arthvr Balbernic, jun. - 8vo. 3s. €d. Johnson, Cheap- 


side. 
We have been induced to admit the title of this production into 


our pages, for the sake of warning our readers that it is a miserable 
_farrago, abounding iu ertors even of grammar, orthography, and 


typography. DO 
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MISCELLANEOUS. : 


Art.25. The Argument of Randle Fackson, Esq. before the Lords 
of the Privy-Council, on behalf of the Trustees, New Renters, and 
other Parties interested in the late Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, 
Published by Order of the Committee of New Renters,  8vo.' 
pp. 48. Cawthorne. : | 
Mr. Randle Jackson, who is perhaps better known to the public 

as an orator at the Bank and the India House than as a barrister, hap 

pens to appear in the present case in his professional character. ‘Che’ 
pamphlet begins with a copy of the petition of Mr. Cumberland and. 
others for a new theatre; which briefly states that the popula- 
tion of the metropolis has been nearly doubled in the course of the 
present reign, and that the sum of 200,000l. is ready for subscrips 
tion, on obtaining a grant of a charter. This is followed by the 
counter-petition on the part of the Drury-lane proprietors, setting 
forth that the re-building in 1792 cost 150,c0o0l ; that, notwith- 
standing the increase of the population of the metropolis, the receipts 
both of Drury-lane and Covent-garden shew that neither House 
is on an average more than half filled; and that, consequently, the 
grant of a charter to a new theatre would necessarily prevent the re- 
building of Drury-lane again. After these documents, de part et d’autre, 
comes, in due form, the harangue of Mr. Jackson. He givesa kind 
cf history of the stage; informing us (page 42.) that an order of 
people, who had emigrated from the Roman territories, where they 
were called Mimicts, spread themselves, many centuries ago, over 
Europe; and that in this country they were called Mummers, and dee 
livered extemporaneous harangues, reading and writing being rare ate 
tainments in those ages. They were great favourites with the people, 
but grew at length vo licentious, that in the time of Edward IIT. it 
became necessary to abolish them. The opposite extreme was then 
displayed; all, henceforwards, was to be piety and purity, and the 
performance of the Mysteries came into fashion. These ** Mysteries’? 
consisted in the representation of passages from scripture, -chiefly 
miracles, but gradually degenerated into such profaneness as to in- 
dace the suppression of them. Next came the Moralists, whose ems 
ployment was to personate dramatically the better as well as the 
buser passions, and thence to draw maxims and lessons favourable te 

the practice of virtue. These lasted to the time of Henry VIIL; 

when, following the tissue of moral promise and moral failure exem- 

plified by their predecessors, they became intolerable from their li- 

centiousness, and were prohibited. Soon afterward, anew era bes 

gan, under the immortal auspices of Shakspeare, and the theatre re~ 
tained, with little variation, the form which he had given to it, tilk 
the festive reign of Charles 11.; during which the play-houses had so 
much increased in number and degenerated in conduct, as ouce more 
to call for reform from the hand of government. At this reform, 

Davenant and Killigrew came forwards as the instruments ; and they 

were encourayed to establish two regular houses and companies by a 

patent, declaring that ail other theatres should be forbidden, and 

that none other should hereafter be sanctioned by the King or his 
Ff 3 SuCCessOra, 
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successors. It is by virtue of this patent that the two winter-theatres 
continue to possess their exclusive privilege at the preseni day. 

This morceau of theatrical history is the most interesting part of 
Mr. Jackson’s speech; in the rest of which we have seen nothing 
worth notice, if it be not the following passage (page 31.), in which 
the speaker, praising his antagonist, Mr. Warren, has managed to 
introduce a neat conipliment to himself: ‘ My Lords, Mr. Warren 
1s an openand a manly reasoner; I know him well; we are somee 
times in conflict, we are sometimes colleagues; and I believe that 
neither of us are much in the habit of wire-drawing our arguments, or 
descending into detail, while there is one bold and direct proposition ' 


left with which we can grapple.’ Lo. 


Art. 26. An Illustration of the Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman Cos- 
fume; in forty Outlines, with Descriptions, selected, drawn, and 
engraved by Thomas Baxter. 8vo, 16s. Boards. Miller. 1810. 

It is not easy to account for the unrivalled pre-eminence attained 
by the Greeks in the department of the fine arts; we know only that, 
after the lapse of more than two thousand years, we are obliged to 
recur to them for models exhibiting the most beautiful outlines. * To 
them,’ as Mr. Baxter remarks, ‘ we owe nearly all that 1s elegant 
and dignified in art,’ and it is a proof of a correct taste to follow 
their guidance. Inthe work before us, however, we are invited to 
survey taste in a subordinate province, or to contemplate ¢ specimens 
of the character and costume of the god and goddess, priest and 
priestess, warrior, lady, peasant, and child of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, but especially of the Greeks.? In order to throw 
light on the dress of the antients, Mr. Baxter has copied from gems, 
bas-reliefs, vases, and statues ; and his descriptions of the figures re- 
presented in outline in 42 plates, though given with much concise- 
ness, and without ostentation of learning, contain not a little infor- 
mation on the subject designed to be illustrated. He notices the 
calasiris (xaAnorgss) or linen tunic of the Egyptians, the only name | 
of an Egyptian garment which has descended to us; the feplon, 
(zerdov) mantle or garment without sleeves; the chiton, (xstwv) or 
tunic; the chiamys, (xAzuvs) or travelling cloak ; and the pharos, 

($agos) or exterior vestment or great mantle, of the Greeks; and the | 

pallium or stola, the toga, tunica, paludamenium, sagum, lorica, and 

emoralia, of the Romans. Mr. Baxter’s mode of illustration will be 

_ seen by the following short extracts : 

‘ Plate 21. 4 young warrior, from a vase in the British Museum. 
The body-armour from Sir W. Hamilton’s va.es, vol. 1. plate 4. 
The ornaments on the shield have been supplicd from other vases. 
The pharos, or great mantle, which is frequently mentioned by Ho- 
mer, was sometimes of a red colour. When the wearer was reposing, 
it was converted into acoverlet. A clasp or button confined it in 
front. The petassus, or hat, is thrown back on the warrior’s shoul- 
ders. The breast-plate of metal, with shoulder-guards, is affixed to 
a tunic, which seems to be of leather. Breast-plates were sometimes 
of gold, ornamented with sculpture. The tunic is worn over the 


chiton. The sandals are fastened half way up the legs. On the left 
side 
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side is a sword suspended from a zone, or baldric, which crosses his 
right shoulder; the baldric was sometimes richly ornamented. The 
Grecian sword was short, and usually made of brass; the hilt some- 
times of gold and sometimes of ivory and gold. A warrior, if tra- 
velling, is seldom seen on the vases without two spears. Eurpides 
describes the Greek soldiers to have carried white shields, whilst those 
of their leaders were richly ornamented with devices, and sometimes 
bordered with black. The white shields were probably of willow.’ 
‘Plate 33. 4 Roman Consul, froma statue. He is habited in the 
tunica with sleeves, and the toga. In the early part of the Roman 
republic, beards were generally worn, and it was considered effemi- 
nate to appear in a garment with sleeves. The tunic was worn at 
home without a girdle, but with one abroad. ‘The ¢oga, worn per- 
haps by no other nation, and at Rome only by freemen, seems to 
have been a large piece of woollen cloth, having one side semicircular, 
' folded round the body and over the left shoulder, so as to leave the 
right arm at liberty, but from the left arm it hung down to the 
ancles in long narrow folds ; under the left breast it was doubled in, 
and formed a kind of pocket, called sinus. Priests wore it drawn over 
the head, and for mourning it was generally worn so, and was ofa 
dark colour, or black. It was sometimes the colour of the wool, 
sometimes while, but generally dyed, and was worn sometimes withe 
out any tunic.’ ; 
In our superior schools, Mr.Baxter’s Costume.of the Antients will 
form an appropriate accompaniment to the study of the classics ; and 
to artists it willbe a very acceptable guide. The engravings are exe- 
cuted with great clearness, neatness, and strength. Mo-y. 


Art.27. An Essay on the Existence of the Devil, and his Influence 
on the Human Mind. By R. Wright. tzmo. pp.43. Is. 
Eaton, 1810. 

A punning clergyman said of the Devil, that * there was no /ving 
without him .”? and a not less facetious layman observed that *¢ he 
found the Devil a most obliging personage, who put’ beauty, wine, 
and other good things in our way, and was always at hand to take 
his full share of the blame whenever we exceeded the bounds of mo- 
aeration.”” ‘This convenience, which the public have so long enjoyed 
from the belief in the existence of a Devil, Mr. Wright endeavours 
to annihilate in a small shilling pamphlet! Cruel as he is, he would 
have us bear the full weight of all our follies and sins, and would 
deprive each of us of the usual saving-clause, “The Devil tempted 
me.”? How can this be tolerated! Will the good people ig the 
country be persuaded that the Devil and Puck are mere creatures of 
the imagination? Mr. Wright tries very earnestly to introduce this 
heterodox doctrine. Arguments are brought forwards to prove that 
the popular notions of the Devil are absurd, contradictory, perni- 
cious, and inconsistent with the Scriptures. * When (says he) the 
Almighty is every where, and has al! things under his direction, no 
province is left for such a being as the Devil ta fill.? Reasons are 
given for rejecting the vulgar notion of Fallen Angels ; and in the last 
place we are invited to an examination of what the Scriptures 
teach concerning the Devil: which terminates with this report, 
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that, the existence of the Devil was unknown to Moses, to the Pro- 
phets, and to rhe writers of the New Testament. In short, Mr. 
Wright isso formidabie an adversary of the Great Adversary of us 
all, that he may perhaps obtain the nick:name of Mr. Kill-Devil ; 


to which, probably, he would have no objection. Mo-y: 


Art.28. Letters, Essays, and Poems, on religious Subjects. By 

‘George Russel. 12mo,. pp 268. 58. Boards. Conder. 1810. 
“When we found Mr Russel in his Introduction opposing the 
Christian author to ‘the Novelist, the Playwright, the Socinian, and 
the Infidel,’ we had reason to conclude that he had embarked his 
zeal in a Calvinistic bottom, and had left his charity on shore. 
Wishing to be figuratively brilliant, he first talks of ‘meteors under 
the guise of friendship,’ and then hastens to warn his young friend, 
to whom his letters are addressed, against theological error. To put 
him on his guard against fatal mistakes, he apprises him that ‘ there 
is a religion which assumes the name of Christanity itself, which has 
as little of its essence as Judaism or Mahometanism ;’ and this spu- 
rious Christianity, according to Mr. R., is that which proceeds ou 
the principle of man being a moral agent, and that God will reward 

oodness because he himself is good. To keep his friend from 
stich a creed, he tells him that ‘these doctrines, though they seem 
at first favourable to morality, are dangerous.” He recommends a 
more sure road to morality, by the circuitous route of original depra- 
vity, natural inability, and faith: but, while he makes faith the 
distinguishing trait of the Christian, he quotes a text in which our 


» Saviour (who probably knew in what Christianity consists) tells us 


that we are to be *‘ known by our fruits.” Mr. Russel may be a 
man of a serious and pious frame of mind, and we do not wish to 
wound his feelings, under the affliction of having lost a child: but we 
must take the liberty of informing him that his thoughts on religion 
are not sufficiently matured for publication; and we are sorry to add 
that his poetry makes no compensation for his prose. 


Art.29-. Studies ; sacred, and philosophic; adapted to the Temple 
of ‘i'ruth. ‘vo. pp. 656 gs. Boards. Mawman. 
What a promising title! and if the author’s own report is to be 
taken, what an incomparable book! According to him, it is ‘ a com- 
osition which in the annals of universal science has no parallel; in 
which there is so much to excite our attention in the variety of the 
Manner, — more to reward our studies, in the sublimity and grandeur 
of the Sentiment, —but most of all, to command our regard, in the 
eternal importance and interest of the Sudject.? This declaration 1s de- 
sisned to awaken the attention of the reader, and so it must, — to an 
exhibition of vanity and self-conceit which was never surpassed. 
With an affectation, of the most profound scientific and analytical dis- 
cussion, the writer undertakes to lead us not merely to the vesti- 
bule but into the several interior compartments of the Temple of Truth : 
buc we see no reason for believing that this temple is better known 
to him than to humbler men; and we confess that we suspect that 
this work, which he pronounces to be ‘an intellectual entertainment,’ 


will generally be regarded as neither instructive nor amusing. In the 
review 
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review of his composition, (for he has endeavoured to save us the 
trouble by reviewing it himself,) the author suddenly grows won-’ 
derfully modest; and towards the conclusion he is seized with such’ 
a lowering fit of humility, that we should be happy if it were ia our 

ower to administer.to him a cordial. Let us hear the confession of 
the author of © a composition unparalleled in the bistory of universal 
science,’ —= After all (and after all that he has previously asserted, 
what an after ali /!) that I may have failed, and greatly failed, in this 
my arducus Career, is alas! but too probable: and [ sink so low 
in my own estimate, that it would be mean and dastardly to depress 
me still lower: buc even then, ! should have the secret Satisfaction 
of knowing that I have fallen in a gloricus Efort. May more exalt- 
ed powers of Intellect be raised, by my imbecility, and fatlure, to a 
more successful essay in the same illostrious Cause! “the times de- 
mand every new exertion of the best mental Endowments; and, for 
what were they bestowed ? 


‘ Adieu, then, for the present, thou peerless Cupola of sacred mage. 


nificence! Never may my Faith, or Memory, lose sirht of thy ins 
structive lessons, or thy unrivalled beauties! May they be deeply 
engraven on the tablet of my Heart, by thet Omnipotence, to which 


nothing is impossible! May they administer, in this tomd-ihke Sole. 


tude, this cheerless Spot of literary and social desolation, that sweet 
Peace, which not all the treasures of the World can purchase, vor 
Death itself annihilate ! 

‘ Let others admire the epic of Homer, Virgil, or Tasso — the tra 
gedies of ASschylus — the orations of Cicero — the lyrics of Horace 
— the institutes of Quintilian --or, the satires of Juvenal: but, 
while [ have any being, and, even when sinking in the arms of 
mortal Dissolution, may the triumph of my Soul be this — that, 

‘6 GRACE REIGNS THROUGH RIGHTEOUSNESS, UNTO ETER- 
waL Lire, By Jesus Curist our Lorn.” 

We shall not introduce the reader into the fourteen compartments 
under the * peerless cupola’ of Truth, nor examine the editice of moral 
architecture which i3 here undertaken. . Substantial reasons oblige 


us to dismiss this thick octavo in a catalogue-article. Mo-y. 


Art: 30. Perambulations in London and its Environs. Comprehend- 
iny an historical Sketch of the ancient State and Progress of the 
British Metropolis, a concise Description of its present State, 
Notices of eminent Persons, and a short -iccount of the surrounding 
Villages. la Letters designed for Young Persons, by Priscilla 
Waketicld, 12mo. 6s, 6d. Boards. Darton and Co. 1809 
The industry, which must have been exerted in collecting the ma- 

terials for this volume, is equalled by the good sense wich which they 

are selected and arranged. We know not a publication on the same 
subject which affords so mvch information in so littl compass, and 
adapted not only to the gratification of harmless curiosity, but also 
to that of antiquarian research ; since it relates the time and the occa- 
sion on which every public or remarkable buiiding was founded, 
while the historical events or anecdotes which are connected with 
them are judiciously introduce:. We have received entertainment 
from the perusal of this work, and we cannot recommend it too 
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highly to our young readers; nor indeed, to all those who wish to be 
concisely acquainted with the history, manufactures, and institutions 


of the British Metropolis. | M*Bar. 


Art. 3t. Great Britain’s Jubile Monitor, and Briton’s Mirror. 
Comprising an Epitome of the moral Claims of their most sacred 
Majesties George the Third, and Charlotte his Queen! — Attri- 
butes of Great Britain! with Hlustrations of the transcendant 
Blessings, and Advantages enjoyed under the British Government! 
contrasted with the Despotism yniversally exercised in ancient and 
modern Nations. Hail! Britannia! Hail! ‘lhe sublimest Passion 
of Man is (next the Deity), to adore! and if necessary, to die 
for his Country! By Thomas Martyn, Author of the following 
Books, small folio, highly finished in Colours, viz. Nondescript 
Shells, 4 vols, Birds, 1 vol. Insects, various, 3 vols. Works | 





which were honoured with universal A pprobation; and with Present- 

ations to Mr. Martyn of superb Gold Medallions by several Sove- 

reign Princes. Roya/ 8vo. pp. 56. Rivingtons, ae 

“This guizzical looking performance is intended to give ‘ a portrart- 
teal sketch’ both of our King and our Country ; in which, grandeur 
of effect is meant to be produced by printing plain prose as it it were 
an inscription on a tomb, and by usiug notes of admiration instead of 
commas. Mr. Martyn is no doubt /ya/ to the back-bone: but ts 
he, as the Jockies say, ‘* All over sound?” 

In Mr. Martyn’s Appendix of S/lustrations, he reckons that France 
and her opponents have sacrificed nine millions of men, in their contests 
since the Revolution commenced ; and he estimates the present an- 
nual revenue of Bonaparte at 60 mi‘/ons sterling : but he gives no 
data for either of these conclusions. Mo-y. 


Art. 32. 4 Vindication of Scriptural Unitarianism, and some other 
primitive Christian Doctrines, in reply to Vindex’s Examination 


of an Appeal to the Society of Friends *. By Verax. Svo. 
pp.124. 3s. Johnson. 


Art. 33. Christian Unitarianism vindicated. Being a Reply to a 
Work, by John Bevans, junior, entitled, “ A Defence of the 
Christian Doctrines of the Society of Friends +.” By Verax. 8vo. 
pp. 324. 78. Boards. Johnson. 

We wished to have declined any farther interference in the cone 

> troversy which has been excited in the Quaker Church, by the pro- 
ceedings in the case of Hannah Barnard; who was disowned on the 

ground of holding heterodox opinions, Pe aa from her ministry, 

and sent home to her friends in America: but, having formerly ad- 

verted to this schism, (see M. R. Vol. xxxvii. N.S. p. 426. Vol. xl. 

p-325- 441.Vol. xlvi. p.435. and Vol. li. p. 409.) and having had the 

publications now before us particularly peace on our notice, as 

necessary to complete the view of this subject, on mature de- 
liberation we have judged it proper briefly to advert to their con- 
tents. — The more we examine the documents adduced, the more we 
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are at a loss to account for the apparent harshness of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Friends, both in Europe and America, against 


this preaching female; who appears not to have transgressed the 


liberty in which the antient Quakers indulged with regard to the 
Scriptures ;- and who, on the topic of War, cherished sentiments which 
we should have imagined the Quakers would rather have approved 
than condemned. As the Society of Friends do not esteem the 
Scriptures the first rule, as the early Friends have expressed their 
doubts of the inspiration of some parts of the present canon, and as 
they have no specified articles of faith in their church, it will be 
thought by the public at large that, however free Hannah Barnard 
has been on some points of doctrine, she has been hardly treated 5 
and we are told by the writer of the ** Narrative of Proceedings in 
America,” mentioned in our xlvith Vol. p 433. (who we suppose is 
Verax, i.e. Mr. Thomas Foster, of Bromley, in. Middlesex,) that 
he has ¢ strong reason to believe that the most strenuous advocates of 
these coercive measures are rather inclined to tolerate and coun- 
tenance ministers who hold similar sentiments, than undertake 
another prosecution on the same principles.’ For the credit of the 
Society, we trust that this statement is well founded; and we are 
happy to learn that Hannah Barnard, in spite of all her persecutions, 
has preserved her tranquillity of mind, that she is happy tn the bo- 
som of her family, and that the repor:s of her derangement, aad of 
her having being visited by leprosy, are unfounded. It is also 
stated that her conduct, since her suspension from the Quaker-mi- 
nistry, has been exemplary ; and that ‘her attachment to the practice 
of sileat worship appears to have continued, since she 1s induced to 
attend the meeting for worship * at Hudson, as regularly as due 
attention to her healt h and the performance of other duties will 
generally permit.’ 

Verax, i in addition to his able defence of Hannah Barnard, has taken 
great pains to prove that the early friends were strictly Unitarians, 
or asserters of the absolute oneness or unity of the Deity, in oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of personality ; though he admits that consi- 
derable ambiguity appears in their writings on this subject, for which 
he endeavours to account, § from their sheltering themselves under 
the broad shield gf allegory, and from their not always clearly dis 
criminating between Christ as a person, and Chri:t as a principe. 
So far Mr. Bevans may be right, that Penn, Barclay, &c. were not 
Unitarians, in the modern sense of the word +, since they did not as- 
sert the proper humanity of Christ ; but, if we may judge from the 
quotations made by Verax, they maintained the strict undivided unity 
of the Deity, and regarded Christ only as having an in-dwelling full- 
ness of the Godhead. 





* In the Quaker-church, a distinction is made between Meetings 
for Worship and Meetings for Discipline. On the former, disowned 
or ejected members may attend, though not on the latter. 

+ Mr. Foster admits, in his Christian. Unitarianism Vindicated, 
p. 277. that the early Friends never paid mych attention to the sub 


ject of the Miraculous Conception. 
Whoever 
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~ Whoever peruses the writings of Verax will find that he is well 
read in theological controversy, and that his defence of Unitaridnism 
38 Supported by much learning and solid argument. In the last of 
the works above mentioned, he aims at the following objects: : 

¢ First, To maintain the infinitely important doctrines of the strict. 
unity and natural placability of God, as taught in the Scriptures, in. 
opposition to the Trinitarian and Calvinistic tenets which have re- 
cently been professed, and in some degree -counteuanced among 
us 
¢ Secondly, To promote more just and reasonable ideas on the 
doctrine of divine influence on the human mind, than I apprehend | 
many of my fellow professors at present entertain. 

‘Thirdly, To excite an increased attention to the Scriptures, and 
thereby to augment their influence in favour of moral and religious 
truth; to which, | think, the unfounded idea of their plenary inspi- 
ration is prejudicial. 

* Fourthly, To inculcate the obligation we are under, as professed 
Christians, primarily to regard the simplicity of the Apostolic faith 
ia determining the conditions on which religious fellowship ought 
to be maintained; and consequently to abstain from the imposition 
of more extended articles of faith upon our brethren, than Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles have laid down as sufficient.’ : 

Had these pomts been regularly discussed, and the tract not dis- 
jointed by minute replics to Vindex, the reader would have been 
more satisficd: but, notwithstanding the broken manner in which 
Verax has argued, we are induced to think that on the members of 
the church, to which he beiongs, his examination of those doctrinal, 

uestions which he has here discussed will have considerable effect. 
Jt will be seen that H. B. has found in Mr. Foster a very strenuous 
and clear-sighted advocate. By a correct exposition of ler opinions, 
he has prevented the farther effects of misrepresentation ; and by 
placing her character in a true light, he obtains for her the respect 
of alk the truly liberal and well-informed. H. B.’s objection to the 
accounts given in the O. 'T., of bloody wars instigated by Divine com- 
mand, manifests a reflecting as well as an amiable mind. “ In my 
opinion,” says she, * the credulity with which these records have been 
stamped with divine infallibility, has been, as it were, the very grinde 
stone on which swords have been ground, for many ages, among pro- 
fessing Christians.” | How just is this remark ; and Low astonishing 
that to the Society of Friends it should have been unpalatable! In- 
deed, on every article of charge, Hannah Barnard appears to advan- 
tage asa woman of talents, integrity, and fortitude; and it seems 
not improbable that the harsh proceedings again her will contiibutey 
especially in the Quaker church, to the extension of most of her prin- 
ciples, —will ipduce the Friends to be cautions how they in future 
narrow the terms of religions communion,—and will teach them the 
wholesome lesson of preferring evangelical charity to theological 


acrimony. Let us now hear no more of this subject. Mo. 


Art. 33. Letters from an Trish Student in England to. his Father 


in Ireland. Crown8vo. 2 vols. Cradock and Joy. 1809. 
A large 
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A large portion of this publication consists of thread-bare anec- 
dutes, the sweepings of magazines, bad and stale jests, (one of 
which is twice related, vol. i. p.27, and vol.il. p. 195.) false gram- 
mar, and incorrect statement ; with occasional specimens of witless 
and offensive grossicreté, intermixed with some interesting inform- 
ation and some just remark. The author, however, shall have the 
opportunity of imputing our censure -to the mortification which we 
may be imagined to feel, from finding the supposed secrets of our. 
vocation cruelly divulged to a stranger : for it seems that this young 
student, having proccred an introduction to Mr. Sheriff? Phillips 
¢ from an eminent barrister,’ ‘in consequence of the obliging invita- 
tion of the Sheriff paid a visit to Newgate, where the misery of the 
debtors is described with pathetic eloquence. In enumerating these 
unhappy tenants of the prison, the following paragraph occurs : 

‘ REviEwERs.—On this side of the prison, we saw two persons 
who were busily occupied in writing. We were told by the turnkey 
that one had been a clerk to a cheesemonger, and the other the 
attendant of a quack doctor; that they got involved by dissipation 
and extravagance; but that they now were getting a comfortable 
maintenance in prison, as reviewers. The fellow made us laugh, 
by telling us, that at first they were so gentle, and milk and waterish 
in their occupation, that the booksellers threatened to withdraw 
their custom, unless they seasoned their criticism higher, and without 
justice or mercy abused every work they received orders to treat in 
that manner. He added, that by doing so, they had now good 
employ. We could scarcely believe what he said. Heaven protect 
the unhappy authors that come under their slaughtering knives! 
We observed that they had two or three volumes, extremely thumbed 
and dirtied, of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which we supposed to 
be their auxiliaries in criticism.’ 

We beg to express our gratitude for not being placed on ¢he felons? 
side. 

Mr. Nightingale, the author of “a Portraiture of Methodism,” 
who has been charged with the authorship of the volumes before us, 
has requested permission to plead not guilty in our Review, and in a 


letter to us unequivocally disclaims the work. Den. 


LAW. 


Art. 3%. Hore Furidice Subsecive ; being a connected Series of 
Notes respecting the Geography, Chronology, and Literary His- 
tory of the principal Codes and original Documents of the Grecian, 
Roman, Feudal, and Canon Law. By Charles Butler, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 2d Edition. Royal §vo. gs. Boards. White. 
To Mr. Butler’s learned leisure, the public is already indebted for 

some valuable tracts which we have had occasion to mention with 

merited approbation. The essay before us contains much useful and 
well-digested reading on the subject of the Grecian, Roman, Feudal, 
and Canon Law ; and it refers the student to the best authorities, 
to assist him in the prosecution of each head of inquiry. After 

having noticed the geographical limits of Greece, Mr. B. gives a 

short account of the rise, progress, and decline of the Grecian law. 

This article, it appears by the author’s note, is principally extracted 

from 
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from Ubbo Emmius’s Vetus Grecia Illustrata, 3Vols. 8vo. from Arch 
bishop Potter’s Antiquities of Greece ; from Bruning’s Compendium 
Antiquitatum Gracarum; from various treatises of Meursius ; from 
Mr. Mitford’s and Dr. Gillies’s Histories of Greece ; and from Sir 
William Jones’s translation of Iszus, which Mr. Butler justly de- 
scribes as a lasting monument of the industry and quickness of that 
extraordinary man, in the acquisit’on of accurate and extensive know- 
lege, even of the abstrusest kind. : 

‘On the Roman law, the materials being more abundant, we have 
(as might be expected) a more extended article, which is subdivided 
into the following periods. I. from the foundation of Rome to the 
gra of the Twelve Tables. II. The Pwelve Tables, III. The Laws 
of Rome during the remaining part of the Roman wpublic. IV. the 
Reign of Augustus. V. Adrian. VI. Constantine. VII. Theo- 
dosius. VIII. Justiniann IX. The fate of Justinian’s Law. 
X. The revival of the Roman Jaw in the West, in consequence of the 
discovery of the Pandeets at Amalphi ;— concluding with an enume- 
ration of the different schools in which the Civil Law was taught since 
its revival, and a concise and masterly discussion of its influence on the 
jurisprudence of the modern states of Europe. | 

The account of the Feudal law contains an enumeration of the 
original territories of the nations which introduced the feudal law, of 
their gradual extension and conquests, and the principal written 
documents which are the sources whence the learning of foreign feuds 
is derived ; divided into codes of law, capitularies, and customs. 

The article under the title of the Canon-law is introduced with 
‘some curious observations concerning the religious worship and 
hierarchy of Pagan Rome, the rise and progress of the Christian 
hierarchy and its principal orders, and proceeds to describe the 
_general materiais and particular document of which the canon-law is 
composed. ‘lhe extent of the writer’s mquiries will appear by the 
following authorities, from which this part of his essay is extracted : 

¢ The works, principally used in framing this account are, Fleury’s 
Institutions du Droit Ecclestastique 3 his Discours sur P Histoire Ecclest- 
aitigue 3 bishop Gibson's learned but very high church Preface to his 
Codex ‘Juris Ecelesiastict Anglicani 3 lord Hardwicke’s argument in the 
ease of Middleton v. Crofts, 2 Atk. 650.3 Pehem’s Prelectiones in Fus 
Ecclesiasticum Universum, Lovanii, 4 vol. 8vo. 1787 ; Boehmer, "us 
Eccclesiasticum Protestantium, Hale Magdeburgica, 6 vol. gto. 17563 
Gerhard Vou Mastricht Historia Furts Ecclesiastici et Pontificii, Duis- 
turgti ad Rhenum. Oct. 16763; Douat’s Histoire du Droit Canonique, 
Paris, €vo. 1677; Van kspen’s Fus Ecclestasticum Universum, Lo- 
vanit, 6 vol, fol. 1753, a work, which, for depth and extent of 
research, clearness of method, and perspicuity of style, equals any 
~work of jurisprudence which has issued from the press ; but which, 
‘in some places, where the author’s dreary Jansenism prevails, must be 
read with disgust :—a methodical asd learned work with this title, 
* Duis est Petrus ? Seu Qualis Petri Primatus ? Liber Theologico- 
Canonico Catholicus. LEditio secunda, correctior et emendatior, cum Ape 
probatione, Ralisbone, 1791 ;’? the ablest work, in support of the 
papal prerogatives against the doctrines of the Sorbonne, which has 
come to the writer’s knowledge. The account, given in’ it, of 
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Isidore’s Decretals is particularly interesting. The Religionis Natu- 
ralis et Revelate Principia of Doctor Hooke, Paris 3 vols. 8v0. 1774 3 
the third volume of this work- is, perhaps, the best treatise extant, 
on the ecclesiastical polity of the church, according to the notions of 
the Sorbonists. It deserves to be more known in this country ; it 
must have given the French divines an high opinion of the perspi- 
cuity and precision of English writing.’ 

The appendix to this treatise contains, 1. Observations on the 
exclusive dominion and property of the British seas, taken from a 
note to that part of the 14th edition of Coke upon Littleton which 
was executed by Mr. Builer. z. ain account of the Alps. 3. An 
extract from Dr Bever’s history of the legal polity of the Roman 
state, on the subject of the Pretor’s judicial power. 4. The modes of 
quoting the civil and Canon Laws, from Dr. Halifiax’s analysis of the 
Roman Civil Law. Camb. 1775. note, p.2. 5. A sketch of the 
professional lite of the Earl of Mansfield, originally written by Mr. 
Butler, and inserted in seward’s Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons. 


Vol. 2. Pou . 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 36. Teached in the Parish Church of Stoney Stratford, at 
the Visitation of the Archdeacon of Bucks, June 28. 1810. By 
the Rev. Latham Wainewright, M.A. F.A.S. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of Great Brickhill, Bucks. 4to. 
1s. 6d. Hatchard. 

After having displayed the importance of the clerical profession, 
Mr. Wainewright proceeds to exhort his brethren to the cultivation 
of that literature which is essential to qualify them for the due 
discharge of their high functions; and he particularly urges them to 
be prepared for combating the objections made to the established 
church by professed Infidels, by Catholics, and by Protestant 
Dissenters, Unlike the majority of the clergy, he does not think 
that the modern Unitarians are the most formidable of their adver- 
saries, but regards their system as much too simple to attract the admi- 
ration of the multitude. in this idea, we conceive that he judges 
like a philosopher; since simplicity never pleases the vulcar, 
especially in matters of religion. —The doctrine inculcated by the 
interrogation in the text, “ Thou, therefore, which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself 2”? (Rom. il. 21.) ts properly entorced by the 
preacher, with reference to the occasion of his discourse ; —the 
improvement of the human mind is judiciously advocated, against 
‘ the opinion of those who can allow themselves to imagine that the 
security of a state depends upon the mental darkness of its inhabitants, 
and that the danger of depravity in their moral habits increases 
in the direct ratio of their intellectual advancement ;’—and opposition 
to the progress of Methodism is laudably rested on the efficiencyand 
zeal of the clergy, and ‘ the diffusion of rational principles and 
liberal knowlege.’ , 

From a preacher who argues thus rationally, it may be asked. 
what treatment do the ** Rational J)issenters’? receive? They are 
passed with very slight notice ; and it is stated that ‘ their declension 
is daily becoming more perceptible’, and that ‘every degree of 
apprehension which might originate from this- source ts completely 
dissipated by their absolute paweity.’——We apprehend that this fact 
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is justly asserted, and that Mr W. could himself quote instances in 

roof of it :—but ‘in this fact he will perhaps find one cause of the 
increase of that other sect, the influence of which he deprecates ; 
and on his own principles he cannot bail the exchange. of rationality 
(though it be not orthodoxy, in his view, ) for ¢ ignorance,’ ‘ enthusiasm,’ 


‘ 
and § fanaticism ’ Mo-y.4G 9. | 
. v " 


Art. 37. The Consequences of unjust War: delivered at Newbury, 
. Feb. 28,:8 oc. With Authorities, in confirmation of the Facts 
asserted. Ky J. Bicheno, M. A, 8vo. 28 Johnson and Co, 

Alas! Mr. Bicheno, you have within the compressed limits of a 
sermor delivered a multitude of important melancholy truths! We 
say alas! because, true as they are, and melancholy as they ares it is 
much te be feared that not one of them will be regarded by our 
statesmen. The preacher, though no politician, is awake to the sad 
errors. committed by our government at the commencement of the 
present disastrous and ill-promising war. He assigns good reasons 
for asserting that ‘ from the beginning we mistook the path of duty 
and of satety ; — that we needlessly partook of the alarm felt. by 
German despots at the commencement of the French Revolution ;— 
that.all our principles as freemen and protestants have b:.n sacrinced; 
—and that the very existence of the country has been put to hazard 
in a cause as hopeless as it was unworthy.’ Mr B calls onthe public 
to reflect that, by the efforts which we have made in the present 
contest, we have aggrandized the enemy, and been the means of 
oppressing all those whom we professed to help. He says, indeed, 
more than we can transcribe: but the whole is in a very mauly 
strain of eloquence, and is full of matter which merits the considera- 


tion of Britons. 





Cokk ESPONDENCE. 

We are obliged to Dr. Clarke for his information concerning 

M Coray: but, in the uncertainty whether he really be the same person 

with the M. Koraes, or Coray, mentioned in the course of the first 

article of our last Appendix, we cannot properly abstract Dr. C.’s 
particulars for the intormation of our readers. 





It would give us pleasure to second the laudable views of our Cor- 
_respondent, who has sent us a copy of the “ Report of the Kensing- 
tor Committee :’’ but 1t would be absolutely improper for us to in- 
troduce into our pages the unpublished statement of parochial dis- 
cussions. : 
- We have not obtained a copy of the work for which T. B.C. is 
sollicitous ; and if it be ** out of print,” it must pass without our fiat. 








| *.* Tn the last Review, P. 236. 1. 6. for * segunjil,’ r. serungit,— 
P. 2:9. note. 1.5. for ‘tolerable,’ r. tolerably.— P. 266. 1. to. from 
bott. dele the semicolon after ‘ potash.’ — P.3272. lai, dele the 
eomma after ‘ /umanitatis.? — P. 325. 1.27. remove the comma from 
¢ first’ to ‘act.’ 

7? The Arpenmis to this volume of the Review will be published 
on the rst of February, with the Number for January ; and we agam 
caj] the attention of our readers to this notice, which their frequent 
liters to us shew to be so necessary. i 

| “Bude ” 


Spr os, Pr 3b $AG, 397, 4y/hy 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Voyage dans PEmpire Othoman, &e. 3 i.e. Travels in the 
Ottoman Empire, Egypt, and Persia, undertaken by Order ‘of 
the Government, during the first six Years of the Republic ; by 
G.A. Orivier, M. D. Member of the National Institute, &c. 
&c. &c, Vols. Vth. and VIth.. 8vo. With a gto Atlas. 
Paris. 1807. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 158. sewed. 


r Fr merits of M. Oxivier as-a traveller, and as the historian 
of his wanderings, have been already made known to the 
British public, both by translations of his former volumes, and 
by our reports of them in the original, in M.R. Vols.xli. (p.113-) 
and xlvi. (p. §20.) N.S. The present volumes, which chiefly 
relate to Persia and Asia Minor, complete the author’s narra- 
tive, and detail the occurrences of his peregrinations from 
Bagdad _ to Ispahan, his return to Bagdad by a different route, 
his journey through part of Mesopotamia, and his progress to 
Cyprus, Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, and Ancona. In 
the course of this varied range, we had charitably. presumed 
that the. well-stored mind of the tourist could easily have sup- 
plied a thousand octavo pages of appropriate description and 
observation. At all events, we were not prepared to encoun- 
ter, in a book of travels, nine entire chapters on thé civil 
history of Persia, from the reign of Sha-Hussein, down to the 
present times, and aukwardly thrown into the very heart of the 
Arp Rev. Voge LXUI. Gg . journal. 
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journal. While we grant, with the publisher of the work, 
that the later period of the Persian story is but imperfectly 
known, we admit with him, also, that the author’s record of 
that period offers little else than a series of bloody and wasteful 


catastrophes. We are at a loss to perceive how the public or 


individuals can be much benefited ‘by such painful and disgust- 
ing recitals; and we purposely spare them the trouble of any 
farther comment on these extraneous registers of rapine, usurp~ 
ation, and murder. | 
M. Oxivier and his suite departed from Bagdad on the 18th 
of May, 1796, proceeding under an intense heat, and over a 
very fruitful alluvial soil, to the banks of the Tigris. As they 
advanced towards Sarpi/, the surface assumed a more hilly 
aspect. Ina rugged defile, they remarked an antient marble 
monument, on which, however, they could trace no vestige 
of inscription. ‘ We cannot doubt (he says) that this spot is 
the Median pass, designated Zagri pile by the Greeks and 
Romans ; and that Sarpi/, which ought certainly to be written. 
Zarg-pil, is the remnant of a city of considerable size, which 
was built near the defile, and which bore its name. ‘This 


-willage now presents nothing remarkable but its caravansary, 


and some wretched mud-houses, occupied by the Curds.’ 

The inhabitants of the Persian confines still extract a sweet 
oil from the fruit of the turpentine tree ; a practice to which 
Xenophon alludes in his narrative of the retreat of the ten 
thousand. Excelleut turpentine also is procured by incision of 
the trunk, and forms a considerable article of commerce, as 
the tree abounds on all the heights. From these heights, our 
travellers descended into the beautiful plain of Kermanchach, 
which was then highly perfumed with the blossoms of the 
narrow-leaved Oleaster ; an object of favourite culture aiiong 
the inhabitants, who relish both its fragrance and its fruit, 
though the latter is far from. palatable to strangers. yon 

Kermanchach, which is. situated at seventy leagwes north-east 
of Bagdad, though the residence of a Khan of the first rank, 
and the capital of a very extensive province, contains only eight 
or nine thousand inhabitants. It is tolerably well fortified, but 
Jess ornamented than most of the Persian towns. ‘The streets 
are very narrow, tortuous, and dirty; and the houses, which 
are all constructed of earth, never exceed a single story, but 
for the most part consist only of the ground-floor. The adja- 
cent territory, however, is well watered, ‘very fertile, and pro- 
dluces, in the greatest pee | and profusion, fruits, pot-herbs, 
and grain. ‘The vine, too, here thrives remarkably well, pro- 
¥ided that it be buried in winter, and thus screened from ‘the 
Sropt ; for the cold is very severe during the months of December, 


January, 
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January, and February, and the ground in that season is, gene- 
rally covered with snow to the depth of: several feet... ,In;this 
neighbourhood stands the monument of ,Zak-Bostan, ,whighiis 
very minutely described, but which will be best comprehended 
by comparing the text with the plate. _A much more striking 
object of curiosity is Bz-Soutoun, or, the bill without. support s 
which, throughout a height of upwards of 600 .toises, and a 
length of nearly eighteen miles, is composed of an almost pér- 
endicular and very hard calcareous rock. __. | Are 
At Sheher-Now, the next halting station, M. Oxivier likee 
wise encountered some interesting Toate of antient remains, 
which he describes at considerable length, but with particular 
references to the sketches contained in the Atlas. In a plain 
near Mount Elvind, he first observed the Rosa berberifolia, ree 
markable for its single leaves, dwarfish size, yellow petals, 
and fragrant odour. It has since been raised at Paris, from 
the seeds; and should it, in consequence of culture, acquire 
double petals, it will form one of the most elegant additions tq 
the flower-gardens of Europe. | 
Amadan, now only a larger sort of market-town, though 
still adorned by some handsome besesteins and mosques, 
exhibits fortifications in decay, and one-half of the houses.in 
ruin; in short, it is the miserable shade of the once flourishing 
Eicbatana. : 

_ The summits of Mount Elvind afforded to the researches of 
our naturalist several species. of non-descript plants, which are 
noted.in a very cursory manner, but not a shrub or tree worthy 
of name. The extreme weakness experienced by the travellers 
in these lofty regions appears to have proceeded as much from 
their previous fatigues, exposure to heat, and insalubrious water, 
as from the rarity of the atmosphere. ‘The precise elevation, 
indeed, to which they reached, is not specified ; and, though 
they were within the line of snow, they felt the temperature 
far from unpleasant. | : 

The account of the journey from Amadan to Teheran, and of 
the stay of the caravan at the latter place, offers some singular 
displays of ignorance, superstition, and selfishness, but such 
as we may expect to characterize those of our race who. are 
destined to live under a system of religious and political degrae 
dation. In case of indisposition, however, the Persians are 
more solicitous of medicaj aid than the Turks; and yet the 
healing art forms among them no object of public education, 
and derives no illustration from the study of anatomy. In 
towns, every physician undertakes the instruction of a certain 
number of pupils in his own house; and. he chiefly insists om 


distinguishing the properties.of particuler drugs, , the composie 
vie} Gga tien 
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tion of opiates, electuaries, and syrups, and on giving to the- 
articles of their Materia Medica the various forms of prepara: 
tion of whith they are susceptible. In the country, physic is 
usually practised by itinerant quacks, or Dervises ; who, for: 
a-émall pecuniary compensation, will retail‘scraps of the Koran, 
which are at least as innocent remedies as Metallic Tractors, or 
any other charm that can operate on the imaginatien. M. OL1- 
YIER relates, with considerable interest, the history of a Der- 
vise who thus realized a comfortable sum in the course of a: 
single day, and then secretly applied to the members of the 
European caravan to be cured of an inguinal hernia. Notwith- 
standing this very low state of medicine in Persia, we cannot 
réfrain from remarking that the affusion of cold water, in cases 
of fever; appears to‘ have been long practised in that country ; 
and that powerful diuretics were familiarly prescribed to drop- 
sical patients. — We must not overlook the enormous dimen=- 
sions of a venerable Plane-tree, which occurs at the shaded and 
sequestered village of Tegrich, in the vicinity of Teheran: ¢It has, 
at the bottom of the trunk, a conical or pyramidal expansion,. 
which seemed to serve for its base, and give it solidity. Ona level 
with the soil, it measures seventy feet in circumference, whiclr 
implies a diameter of 23 feet, and some inches. ‘The trunk 
and principal branches appeared to be very sound. The timber 
of this protuberance is harder, more veined, and much more: 
beautiful than that of the trunk. Some of it, which we ob- 
sérved had been used in the furniture of the royal palace at 
Ispahan, seemed to us greatly superior to the finest walnut-tree-. 
wood.” | 

At Tegrich, the wearied travellers appear to have enjoyed ar 
agreeable retreat : 


© This spot, which nature alone has embellished, was not free 
quented by the people of the country; and we might here saunter 


_ from morning till evening, without fear of being interrupted. Children 


and loungers were contented to repose under the plane-tree of the 
mosque, whither no lover, perhaps, ever repaired to heave a sigh. 
‘The’ occupations of the villagers appeared to us very monotonous, 
and’ their pleasure far from lively or varied. Here rustic dances, 
walks, and'friendly repasts, are unknown. These people dance only 
on occasions of marriage or circumcision ; and the latter ceremony 
is,usually observed once in a year: but the men and women do not 
danee together ; a distinct room, or apartment, being allotted to 
each sex. -— This village proved as safe.a-residence as we could have 
desired. _ We strolled alone and unarmed to a great distance, 
walked in the cultivated fields, and visited the neighbouring villages. 
Although our lodging was ill secured, and, indeed, generally remain- 
ef Open, even when we ‘were abroad, yet we never were-exposed to 
thé Yeast danger, never received the slightest insult, and never expe=* 
tiWie - % rienced 
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‘rienced any loss. When at home, however, we were the objects of 
‘a very importunate curiosity. : 
‘ Among the sick who came to consult us, and whom we received 
-both from motives of, humanity and for our own instruction, some 
prying and idle individuals contrived to find. their way,’ approached 
our persons without uttering a syllable, and continued to gaze_on us 
for hours together, without ever accosting us; following all our 
movements with a degree of attention which seemed to denote suspi- 
cion, and which, in any other situation, could not have been. tole- 
‘rated. Yet our costume differed, in no respect, from their own ; 
dike them, we had shaved our hair, and allowed our beards to grow: 
‘but we spoke a language which they did not understand, we did 
things which they had never seen doue, and we were more frequently 
an a sitting than in a-crouching posture.. At our meals; they .ad- 
mired our knives, forks, and napkins ; and they were astonished at 
the quantity of food which was served up to us, and consumed. Our 
dishes also were prepared in a manner different from theirs. They 
laughed heartily, for example, when they saw us put sugar and milk 
into our coffee, and take bread along with this mixture. If we ate 
rice in any other form than that af pilau, they alleged that it could 
not be good. , 

‘ These men, ‘hhowever, ‘are net so stupid as their conduct might 
anduce us to believe ; for auch of them as were somewhat more fami- 
liarized or venturesome than the others, and were emboldened to con- 
verse with us, appeared to be possessed of intelligence, ‘and of a cers 
tain degree of information, of which the others were not destitute. 
All of them betrayed an ease in their deportment, a boldness in their 
discourse, and notions at once more extended and precise than we 


usually observe in the labouring class of peasantry.’ 


M. Otivier judiciously ascribes the last-mentioned parti~ 
cularity to the military habits of the country-people, who often 
pass the best portion of the year in the armies. The few 
country-women, on the contrary, whom he had occasion to 
see, were extremely coarse in their manners, very ignorant, 
and more addicted than their husbarids to foolish prejudices. 
A male villager has seldom more than one wife, though the 
Jaw permits him to keep four. Excessive jealousy, on the part 
of the husband, prevails all over Persia; and every detected 
act of adultery subjects the offending female to capital punish- 
ment: but the chastity or the address of the married women 
renders the infliction of such punishment very rare. 

As the author performed a considerable part of the ascent 
of Mount Al/bours on horseback, his attention was attracted by 
large and detached masses of lava; which, being extraneous to 
the composition of the mountain, appear to have been ejected 
from it, and, in some cases, to have suffered very little altera- 
tion from the action of fire. ‘They are immediately succeeded 
by a red volcanic soil; and a little farther up, the surface is 
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overspred with the Rheum ribes, This species of Rhubarb 
flowers towards the end of April, or the beginning .of ,May, 
about,a month. after the melting of the snow; and the Jeaf- 
stalksy.either raw or preserved with sugar, &c., are much re- 
lished. by the Persians. At a still greater elevation,’ the: tra. 
veller‘and his companions observed enormous pentagonal prisms 
of basalt, and a considerable variety of rare plants. At the 
Station at which they quitted their horses, and halted for the 
night, the rocks appeared to be wholly composed of granite 
and micaceous schistus, with scarcely any traces of vegetation, 
the herbage being quite parched by the sun. Next morning, 
they, made a fatiguing but unavailing attempt to reach the 
Summit, on foot; and they returned to their horses after an 
exhausting march of more than an hour and a half. | 
On the king’s arrival at Teheran, the party procured an 
audience of the prime minister. The following reflections on 
this occasion are somewhat enigmatical : : 
~ © We were extremely anxious to quit Persia. All that we had 


: ‘hitherto seen and heard inspired us with a very unfavourable idea of 


the government and of the people. Our mission had, no doubt, 
been completely successful ; for they had given a gracious answer to 
all our demands; they had just dispatched an: ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte ; and it only depended on ourselves to go a step 
farther, to renew our anticnt treaties, and to obtain a solemn pra 
mise tHat they would cherish, as in former times, the establishments 
of the French at Ispahan, Shiraz, and the Persian Gulf. We even 
entertained no doubt tiat they would have consented to the cession 
of the island of Karek, which the court of France had, I believe, 
demanded of Kerim, before the abolition of our East India Com- 
pany. But what advantage would France have derived from it? 
Would it have been prudent to settle in the heart of 2 kingdom 
which was ruined, depopulated, and incessantly exposed to convul- 
sive agitations? What protection can be expected in a state which 
is so often devoted to the most dreadful anarchy ; in which all the 
Khans combine in deadly warfare against each sovereign; and in 
which the King, while he exercises the most alarming despotism, is 
always exposed to the sword of an assassin, or to the poison of some 

ambitious individual ? 
¢ The cession of the island of Karek, from which the Dutch 
were expelled in 1765, would certainly have proved a beneficial ob= 
ject to us if we had seriously wished for a settlement in Egypt, and 
had, in consequence, extended our commercial views to the Persian 
Gulf, to Bussorah, and Bagdad ; if we had been solicitous of re- 
suming an active commerce with India; or if we had been desirous 
of opening communications between the Isle of France, Mascate, and 
Bussorah. So little importance does the court of Persia attach to 
eessions on the Gulf, that the Iman of Mascate, whose views are 
entirely commercial, and who has already obtained the islands of 
Barrhein, was treating, at our departure, for that of Ormus, which, 
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is: known to be more advantageously situated for trade than any spot 
within the range of Persra, or on the Persian Gulf. : 

.* But Persia, we repeat it, in her present state, presents no inviting | 
prospect to the merchant, because he’ can dépend on no. respect. for 
his condition, nor security for his person, ‘nor guarantee for his:pro- 
perty. The profits which he might expect to realizes i a moment: 
of calm, are not of sufficient magnitude to induce him: to ‘hazard: a. 
capital, which a moment of disturbance would annihileve, None 
know better than the merchant that, when a state advances: by rapid 
etrides to its fall, when despotism has‘ obtained’ in it such’ an ascen- 
dancy that it is a crime to be rich, or to‘appear to be s0,—~ when hie 
fortune or even: his life ie incessantly menaced, — and’ when all: the 
bonds of society are ready to be torn asunder, no foreiga natiom cam» 
ever expect to establish in it any beneficial: traffic. It belongs to 
political wisdom to stretch out, if it think proper, the arm of 
support.’ , ! (ig? Yas saguro 

We are by no: means certain that we comprehend. all the 
latent meaning of these oracular sentences. Are we. to believe, 
in genuine’ simplicity of faith, that this political:mission, of the, 
naturalists was completely successful, and yet that:its ‘objects 
were no sooner attained than abandoned: ? Have the Frenchy 
never © seriously wished for a settlement in’ Egypt,’ nor panted' for 
an ‘active commerce with India,’ nor been at all anxious for 
opening communications between the Isle of France and the 
Persian gulf? By affecting to despise all commercial. relations 
with Persia, does: the author: mimie the Fox’ in: the; fable ? 
Would he deter the English from such international policy ? 
Or, by portraying the miseries: which despotism: entails on 
trade, does he aim a sly but refined thrust at the tyranny of 
Napoleon ? ab olgaty 

In a few days after having left Teheran, the ‘travellers. 
entered on: the fertile territory of Kom, the Choanay os, Chaaua. 
of Ptolemy and Diodorus Siculus. ‘This city, which, under 
the Sophis, contained 15,coo houses and: 1e0,0eo inhabitgnts,, 
is now represented by a heap of ruins, and abeut fifty heuses 
still standing near the principal mosque. — Cachan, the next 
stage, of which the population once amounted to 1§@,900: 
souls, still. includes about 30,000 inhabitants, retains an air of 
pomp and magnificence, and: has some reputation for its silkes: 
stuffs, calicoes, jewellery, copper-vessels, and steel-blades. 


© We cannot take leave of Cachan, (says the author). without’ 
noticing the Scorpions which all' travellers have mentioned, and whieh’ 
they have represented as: very common and very dangerous’ in’ ttiat: 
city. Scorpions, in fact, abound in the whole of Persia; and: the 
eastern’ mode of preferably residing on the ground: floor, and of 
eitting and sleeping on the earth,, renders the inhabitants liable: to. be 
bitten by this. insect. (which is-a frequent inmate of their houses) if, 
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from inattention, they, happ en to press on it ‘with the -hand,.or any) 
other part of the hody: but, from all the particulars which-we could 
collect, and from all tbat we could observe, we are persuaded-that 
this insect.is not more common, at Cachan than at Ispahan, Komy or, 
Teheran ; and ;that its. bite, though almost, always, followed by a 
shght: ‘inflaramation, is neyer, attended. with serious danger, even, 
during: the excessive heats of summer, if suitable remedies, such as 
theridca, olive-oil, or the fuor volatile alkali; be applied. With this 
Jast;mentioned preparation, in the desarts.of. Arabia, we very speedily: 
checked inflammation, occasioned by the bite of one. of these ecor- 
pions, which had ¢rept into.the bed of a young. man from Bagdad, 
whiontisve. had with. Ps and who, as he lay down; was bitten in the 
outempart of the thigh 3 
«$ At Bapdad, th this, same: Scorpion. i is more common than. in 
Persia, and, where the heat 1 is more intense, this animal is never the 
hes of any very ‘disagreeable accident, because the inhabitants have 
¢.precaytion to sleep on beds raised more than a foot above the 
ae sip ‘which they place every summer’s night on the terraces. 
Ticks beds até made of the woody ‘substance which is furnished by 
iia ‘leaf of the date-tree. 
'¢ [fall thetales which are circulated among the people of Cachan: 
had thé slightest foundation the town would long since have been 


ike or its inhabitants ;would have had recourse to another mode 
‘life.?. | 


S These remarks are accompanied by a particular description 
of thie species’of ‘Scorpion, ‘with references to the plate. ‘The. 
author observed it not only-:in’ Persia but: in one. 87, Meso- 
potathte, Arabia, and Egypt. 

‘In''shis’ account of. Ispahan, we are not conscious that 
M. Ovrvier: has. made any important additions‘to the more 
ample details of Chardin, Tavernier, and others. The chief 
object/of his ‘attention in the palace-garden seems to have been 
a rose-trée, which was at least fifteen feet high, very luxuriant 
in’ branches, and formed by the union of several. stems, of four 
or*‘five -inches: diameter each. At Ispahan it is called the 
Chinese rose-tree, but the seed, raised in the Parisian garden, 
_ has. produced the common musk-rose which is cultivated in 
Europe. , 

It deserves to be remarked that Azir-Gerib is still celebrated 
for the fineness of its fruits, though our artificial aids of graft- 
ing, pruning, and dressing, are either unknown or neglected; 
and yet, with the exception of pears and apples, for which the 
climate 13 perhaps | too warm, all the fruits in Persia are either 
superior or equal in quality to those which are produced in 
France. - 

‘The chapter intitled Topography of Persia more properly re- 
lates to’speculations concerning the physical geography of that 
country, and particularly to the summer droughts which rn 
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vail inthe elevated plains. The want of moisture: is here‘as- 
eribed, and -with much plausibility, to the extirpation ’ of 
forests. | 7 | 

_. An entire and somewhat tedious chapter is devoted to a 
statement of arguments intended to prove that the Caspian 
formerly communicated with the Black Sea, that. the level of 
the latter has suffered no considerable depression, and that the 


former has no subterraneous intercourse with the Indian ocean. 


- © But how has the Caspian Sea been separated from that of Azof? 
and why has its level subsided, while that of the Black Sea has: 
maintained its elevation ? I am inclined to believe, that the alluvial 
depositions of the Don, the Kouban, the Volga, and of the infinite’ 
number of rivers and torrents which descend from the Caucasus, 
may have sufficed for the gradual accomplishment of this separation. 
These seas communicated with each other only by means. of a chan- 
nel ; and this channel received at its two extremities the alluvial 
depositions of three great rivers; it likewise received, through its 
whole length, all the soil which the rains continually detached from 
the higher mountains of Caucasus. If the Don rolled its stream to 
Constantinople, or to Lampsacus, can it be supposed that a long 
series of ages would elapse before the Propontis or the Egean sea 
would cease to communicate with the Euxine? The Don, which is 
one of the largest rivers in Europe, could not transport the mud and 
sand which it carries along with it, nor discharge them into the strait 
which unites the two seas, without gradually raising the bottom of 
that strait, and without finally obstructing it. The Volga produced 
the same effects at the other extremity, and thus contributed to ac- 
celerate the stoppage of the channel. a. 
‘ This separation was not destined to effect any sensible change 
on the level of the Black Sea; for we may presume that, as it always 
contained more water than was necessary to supply the loss by eva- 
poration, it discharged a portion into the Propontis, into which it 
} now pours all its superfluous water, and threw the other portion 
into the Caspian, which then preserved it at nearly the same level 
with the latter. But the Caspian, which had ceased to seceive the 
waters of the Black Sea, or those of the Don and the Kouban, and 
which then lost more by evaporation than it received by the rains 
and rivers which fall into it, must necessarily have diminished ia 
extent and height, until the equilibrium was settled as it now is-’ 











This hypothesis is at least simple and ingenious ; and it 
appears to have been suggested by a coincidence of antient 
records with existing facts—One of the most original passages 
however, in the work, and which appears to have been 
somewhat too studiously laboured, is the parallel between the 
Turkish and the Persian character and usages. In this sketch, 
' which is by no means devoid of interest, we apprehend that 
too much influence is ascribed to the article of dress, in the 
formation of the physical and moral habits of our species. 
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The plan of: education in Persia embraces chiefly reading: 
and writing, grammar, the Arabic and Turkish languages, 
shetoric, philosophy, and poetry. Their course of philosophy. 
consists of physics; metaphysics, and morality. Under the 
first are comprehended mathematics and medicine ; under the 
second, theology and jurisprudence, or every thing relative. to 
the laws of the Prophet and the commentaries to which they 
have given rise ; and, under the third, the doctrines which 
respect manners and conduct, which are segarded as the con- 
summation of liberal instruction. ‘These doctrines are retailed 
in the form of maxims, sententious sayings, proverbs,, apo- 
logues, and historical recitals ; and, as these morsels of ethical 
admonition are usually conveyed in verse, the study of poetry 
is generally combined with that of morals. Among these. 
people; astrology is regarded as the first of sciences, insomuch 
that all persons in the superior ranks of life retain astrologers. 
in their families, and every individual is accustomed to consult 
them in cases of emergency. Like the Persian physicians, they 
are mere quacks ; and, like them, they fatten on the ignorance 
and prejudices of their employers. While such deference con- 
tinues to be paid to the dictates of these solemn impostors, we 
may fairly conclude that the beams of genuine science have 
diffused none of their lustre on the existing race of Persians ; 
and that the’ attention of the higher orders to study is prompted 
yather by the desire of obtaining public preferment and exter. 
nal consideration, than by the more laudable ambition of 
enlightening the understanding, and improving the better 
principles and affections of human nature. 

The arts in which the Persians principally excel are the 
construction of arches, dyeing, and the manufacture of Morocco- 
Feather and stuffs of various descriptions, consisting either of 
silk, cotton, or wool, or of mixed materials : — but-in sculpture, 
painting, and in most of the mechanical employments, they 
are extremely deficient. ‘The system of irrigating all the lands, | 
which are not precluded from the benefits of this plan by. 
their elevation, has been handed down from the mare -antient 
inhabitants. | : : 

M. Onrvier has furnished his readers with a valuable: series 
of data relative to the commerce, native produce, and. military 
and naval resources of Persia: but this statistical information 
is already too much condensed to admit of farther abridgee 
ment. 

On the 15th of November, 1796, the party took leave of 
Ispahan ; and, as the precarious state of M. Bruguiére’s health 
afforded no prospect of speedy: amendment, they joined a 


mercantile caravan, intended for Kermanchach, Amadan, and 
Bagdad, 
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Bagdad, that they might retrace their steps to Europe. After 
having narrowly escaped with their. lives from a band of 
Curdish robbers, they reached Bagdad on the 16th of 


December : 


‘ We had no intention (he says) of residing in this city for any 
Jength of time ; our affections attracted us to our own country ; our 
families and our friends demanded us ; our owm interest-required our 
speedy return to France ; and our duty called us to Paris. How 
could we resist such powerful. motives? We had sufficiently con- 
templated, for our instruction, a country which flourished only ia 
times past ; which furnishes no great hope of prosperity for the 
future ; and which, for the present, exhibits the human species in 
the most unfavourable point of view. We had long enough had 
present before our eyes the Turks, Arabs, and Persians, and the op- 
pressed people who disgracefally vegetate among them. We had 
sufficiently observed to what a degree Man, when uneducated, and 
unaccustomed to reflection, perverts every thing, if birth or fortune 
audaciously invests him with power. It now behoved us to quit a 
country of storms and tempests, and to enjoy at last that repose 
which had become absolutely necessary for one of us. 

‘ Those evils, which a person of sensibility experiences at every 
step, in traversing countries in which tyranny corrupts every sur- 
rounding object, fanaticism incessantly whets her daggers, force 
acts only to destroy, and fear only to hoard in secret, or to suffer 
loss ; those evils, I say, cannot be appreciated by individuals who have 


seen only Europe, or who have limited their travels to those regiong — 


in which force more generally yields to reason.—The body, too, pars 
ticipates in these sufferings of the mind; for, how is it possible to 
avoid hardship, if we travel in a country which offers no better lodg- 
ing than a tent, or a chamber destitute of a chimney and furniture ; 
no better bed than a carpet, or thin. matrass, spread on the ground ; 
and no better nourishment than fruits or ill-dressed meats ?>—a 
country, in short, in which we often find nothing to eat, or are 
obliged, after a long journey, to cook our own victuals! in which no 
domestics can be procured but those whom we bring along with 
us; and in which, .in case of accident or indieposition, no other ase 
$istance can be had than our own personal resources, or that which 
may be expected from a friend who shares our dangers !’ 


In spite af these lamentations, the author and his associates, 
Owing to circumstances, (which are duly detailed, but in which 


the public cannot very warmly participate,) were detained at. 


Bagdad till the second of May, 1797, when they joined a 


caravan bound to Aleppo. eer 
camels, the rate of its motion did not exceed two miles in an 


hour, 
excessive heat, by the brackish water which ve9 were OCCa~ 
sionally compelled to drink, and by myriads of noisome in- 


sects, Among the latter, the Galeodes Aranoides is particularly 
eat Eee | 12 noticed ; 


As this caravan was composed of: 


The people were, besides, seriously incommoded by’ 
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noticed : but the reputed poison of its bite, notwithstanding 
the positive assertions of the natives, and of M. Pallas, is dis. 
%elieved by M.OxivierR; whose accuracy in entomological ' re~ 
searches we should not readily be disposed to question: His 


etails of.a tardy: progress through deserted regions are, un- 


avoidably, dry and tedious ; and even the casual occurrence of 
a town, or of the banks of the Euphrates, faintly enlivens this 


portion of his narrative. We may notice, however, as a scene 


‘of novelty, Arabian families committing themselves to the cur- 
rent, on inflated skins; and directing their course by their 
hands, or feét, extended from these buoyant vehicles. The 
author had also an opportunity of killing a large species of 
turtle, which the Arabs term Rafcht ; and of which he had 
communicated the principal characters to M. Daudin, to be 
inserted, as they have since been, in that gentleman’s History 
of Reptiles. ‘This animal is very common, both in the Tigris 
and m the Euphrates: but it is caught with difficulty, since it 
seldom ventures to the surface of the water, protrudes only 
part of its head into the air, and generally keeps at a great dis- 
tance from the shore. ‘The Populus Euphratica appeared in 
great profusion, by the side of the river from which it has its 
name ; and, in some of the vallies, the common garden-spinach 
was observed to grow spontaneously. 

Instead of halting at Aleppo, the naturalists were induced ta 
embark on board a Venetian vessel, and prosecuted their course 


to Latakia: 


‘ We could no longer (says M. Oxivrer) recognize this city, 
through which we had passed twenty-two months before: an earth. 
quake had overturned one-third of the houses, and more or less in- 
jured all the others. Fifteen hundred of the inhabitants had pe- 
rished ; many had been rendered lame; all who had escaped still 
mourned the Joss of some relative, or of some friend ; and all very 
forcibly expressed the alarm with which they had long been affected. 
During the space of more than two months, which were employed, in 
dragging the carcases from beneath the rubbish, and in searching for 
those valuable effects which the survivors had not been able to carry off 
with them, they continued in a state of extreme trepidation ; and the 
slightest noise, or the most insignificant cry, dispersed the worke 
people, who spread terror all around them. Many of the inhabit- 
ants, more timid or endued with less sensibility than the others, did 
not, for three months, re-enter the town. 

‘ This earthquake took place on the 26th of April, 1796, at a 
few minutes past nine o’clock in the morning. The sea was then 
perfectly calm ; not a breeze nor the slightest agitation could be 
perceived in the air ; the sky was somewhat hazy, and the sun ape 


It might have been supposed that this luminary and 
e in the 


dreadful 


peared pale. lu 
gall the elements contemplated, or were disposed to participat 
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dreadful scene that was to be exhibited. The shock was preceded by a 
gubterraneous noise, loud enough to drown that which was occasioned! 
by the fall of houses ; or, to speak more correctly, these two noises 
were almost simultaneous, and so blended that nobody had time to 
escape. So sudden was the overthrow of the houses, that even those . 
persons who occupied the ground floor, and happened to be in a 
standing posture, could not reach the threshold of the door. 
The tobacco store-house, situated near the port, a large building, and 
constructed with great solidity, was laid prostrate in a mass, and so 
abruptly, that not an individual escaped ; the Aga, his officers, and 
four hundred workmen there lost their lives.’ 

The oppressed and depopulated state of Cyprus, at’ which 
island the party next touched, may be conceived from the single 
fact that its territory, which is capable of maintaining a million 
| of inhabitants, does not afford subsistence for more than sixty 
thousand. — The subterraneous excavations in the calcareous 
rocks to the west of Cerino, which Pococke supposed to be 
catacombs, appeared to the present author to have been ori- 
ginally places of concealment for the natives, or repositories 
for their effects, at a period at which they were unable to 
resist the incursions of pirates, or the predatory enterprizes. of 
the mountaineers of Caramania. 

Having crossed over to this latter province, and landed in 
the Bay of Celindro, M. OrivierR sketches, with more pro- 
lixity than interest, his route by Caraman, Konieh, Cara-Hissary 
Kutayeh, the gulf of Nicomedia, &c. to Constantinople. The 
culture of opium, as managed at Cara-Hissar, is well detailed : 
but the article itself is of a quality inferior to that which is: 
produced in Southern Persia and Hindostan, and is, moreover, 
frequently debased by a mixture of honey or of flour. 

The narrative next conducts us to Athens, and unfolds the 
modern state of that once celebrated city, with the manners, 
condition, and principal occupations of its present inhabitants; 
blending the most humiliating views of Attica with our clas- 
sical associations of genius, elegance, and splendor. ‘To such 
associations, the mind of M. Oxivier is evidently not insensi- 
ble: but the merit of his observations on Greece consists 
rather in the manner in which they are stated than in their 
originality ; at least, we are not conscious that, on this interest- 
ing topic, he has communicated any information which was 
not already in the possession of the public. 

His remarks on Corfu, also, are too unimportant to detain 
us.—At Ancona, he was an eye-witness to the afflicting dis- 
solution of his colleague, Bruguiére, and the alarming indis- 
position of M. Comeyras, another of his fellow-travellers. In 
December, 1798, he reached once more the capita! of h's native. 
country. | , 
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On former occasions, we took the liberty of expressing our 
unbiassed sentiments with respect to the manner in which this 
gentleman had acquitted himself, as a writer of travels. The pre- 
sent volumes partake of the excellences and the defects of those 
which have preceded them : but they are still more devoid of 
liveliness ; and while their contents may sometimes gratify the 
accurate minuteness of the geographer and the antiquary, they 
will perhaps more frequently fatigue the attention and exhaust 
the patience of ordinary readers. ‘The very transient mention of 
various natural objects, which the author appears to have col- 
lected or examined, and which he is so eminently qualified to 
delineate, induces us to indulge the expectation that the 
detailed descriptions of them are purposely reserved for a 


Separate work. 
Murr. || 





Agr. IT. Dictionnatre des Ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes, &c.3 i.e. 
A Dictionary ofsanonymous and pseudonymous Works, composed, 
translated, or published in French; with the Names of the Authors, 
Translators, and Editors ; accompanied by historical and critical 
Notes. By Antony Avexanpver Barsier, Librarian to the 
Council of State. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp.1276. Paris. 1806. 


London, Deconchy. Price il. 4s. 


ee voluminous compilation, which contains the history of 
nine thousand one hundred and four publications, will prove 
to the English lovers of the spreading science of Bibliography, 
that our neighbours keep pace with them at least in the seduce 
tive pursuits of literary history. ‘The French indeed appear to 
have long ago adopted this taste: for in this very list we notice 
an anonymous dictionary formed on a plan similar to that of 
the present, as early as the year 1706; and various other col- 
lections of the same nature have succeeded at different times, 
though none have been composed under circumstances so ad 
vantageous, nor (we should imagine) with so much zeal, in- 
dustry, and acuteness, as distinguish the production of M. Bar- 
BIER. It will, however, be considered as not a little singular 
that the very accurate compiler has committed something like 
a mistake, or at least a dui, in his title-page ; ‘a dictéonary of 
works, with the names of the authors, is a dictionary of works 
which are certainly no longer anonymous nor pseudonymous ; 
and the immense multitude, which doubtless still.continue to 
bear this character, form no part of the contents of the book. 
We take it for granted, indeed, in making this observation, 
that great numbers of works so published must have been 
enveloped in darkness or disguise sufficient to elude the. pene 


tration of M. Bagsiszr; who nowhere claums the merit of 
3 having 
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having brought a// the hidden things of the- press: to dight, 
‘though he shews no disposition to undervalue the effect. of ‘his. 
researches. : 

According to the prevailing fashion.of Parisian editors, the 
work-is introduced with a very formal preliminary discourse on 
the subjects of it, consisting of nine sections, and enumerating 
methodically the various modes by which authors have practised 
the concealment which he has laboured to remove. ‘This part 
‘occupies 64 pages, and is followed by a little controversy with 
a M. Maton de la Varenne, who has attempted (according. to 
M. BarBieR) a new species of pseuderiouy in claiwaing for his 
‘uncle, the Abbé, two works which are clearly traced to diffe- 
rent authors. His chim was made in the Journal de Paris, 
. and receives what appears to us a very satisfactory answer from 
‘the compiler of the Dictionary ; who 1s much less irritated b 
the doubt thus thrown on his accuracy, than delighted with the 
opportunity of exemplifying in this particular instance the de- 
gree of industry and ingenuity which he has habitually ex- 
erted, in developing the names of anonymous writers. In 
various articles throughout the Dictionary, where any difficulty 
occurs, similar details and reasonings are subjoined, of which 
the apparent accuracy and good sense have excited our surprises 
2s well as some regret that those valuable qualities have not 
been employed on an undertaking of more general importance. 
It would be in vain to expect much of-entertainment or of in- 
struction for a foreigner in these numerous pages; since they 
are rigidly confined to their immedtate. subject, completely 
void ‘of all ostentatious displays of learning, and too cautious 
{if possible) in admitting those literary anecdotes, which cer- 
tainly have a close though not a ‘necessary connection with 
the history of.the various books recorded in this collection. 
Yet we are not without the hope of laying before our readers 
a few curious facts; which they may not regret the trouble of 
learning. - : : : 

We are first struck with observing that Artamenes, or the 
great Cyrus, once the Homer of Romances, the proudest 
boast of Mademoiselle Magdelene de Scudery's genivs, and 
which. it required that of Boileau to depreciate, was originally 
published at Paris without a name, in the year 1650. What 
will the male and “female, the prosaic and poetical ramancers 
of the present day.think of the cold and tasteless age in which 
they live, when they hear that this stupendous work, filling 
ten volumes in octavo, and printed no doubt in the crowded 
form which was then in vogue, went through seven editions in 
the short period of eight: years? It may -well be doubted 
whether that grand repository of refined heroism and chivats 
grou roug 
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rous love-making has been perused so often during the lasé 
eighty years of its existence, as it was printed during the first 
eight. : 
A translation, by the 4bbé¢ de Choisy, of Thomas 4 Kempis 
de Imitatione Christi, gives occasion for the correction of a scan 
dalous anecdote reflecting on the translation itself and on Madame 
de Maintenon, which has been reported by Voltaire and others, 
and has been generally believed. ‘The translation, according 
to such report, was dedicated to that distinguished lady, and, 
among other plates accompanied by apprepriate mottos from. 
Scripture, was said to contain a portrait of her, kneeling before 
a crucifix, with an inscription from the 44th Psalm—** Hearken, 
O daughter, and incline thine ear, and forget thy father’s house, 
so shall the king have pleasure in thy beauty ;” —or, in the 
stronger phrase of the Vulgate, concupiscet rex decorem tuum, 
The fact, established by a long series of arguments, appears to 
be that the book was not dedicated to Madame de Maintenon, 
but:to Louis the Fourteenth; and that in truth she was repre- 
sented praying on her knees, in one of the engravings, and 
surrounded by young damsels, (in allusion probably to her fa- 
vourite institution of St. Cyr): but the inscription is only, Audi 
ia, “hearken, daughter,” and all the other words were added 
by the makers of good stories. ‘This particular is traced to 
the marriage of Philip the Second and Elizabeth de Valois, as 
related in Favyn’s history of Navarre, published at Paris in 
1612, in whose words it is transcribed by M. Barsier, as 
follows: “ The King of Navarre (Antony, the father of 
Henry the Great) placed the Queen in the hands of the Car- 
dinal of Toledo and the Bishop of Burgos. ‘The Cardinal, ap- 
roaching her on the right, repeated these words, ‘‘ Hearken,, 
O daughter, &c. forget thine own people and thy father’s 
house ;” and the Bishop of Burgos, on her left, added the be- 
ginning of the following verse: ‘¢ So shall the king have plea- 
sure in thy beauty, for he is thy lord.” At the Spanish pro- 
nunciation, much ruder than ours, and in which an ou was 
substituted for the ,” (which must have been peculiarly striking 
in the concluding Latin words,— ipse est dominus tuus,) ‘ that 
fair princess, bred in the mild climate of France, instantly 
fainted, and fell into the arms of the King of Navarre.” — It 
must be confessed that this little anecdote, when we couple it 
with the subsequent history of the unhappy Elizabeth, has 
something singularly affecting ; and indeed there is a melan- 
choly propriety in the adoption of a form in the marriage- 
ceremony of princes, which warns the bride thenceforth to 
forget her native land, her own people, and the house of her 


fathers. 
5 We 
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"We pass to a work of F. N. Dubcis, —the Secret History of 
‘the femmes galantes (a term which we know not how to angli- 
.cize) of antiquity, which was attacked by the Abbé @’Yart in 
‘this epigram : 

“ Ce here est Phistoire secrete, 
Si secréte, que pour lecteur 
Elle n’eut que son imprimeur, 


Et M. Dubois qui la faite.” | 
We have seen a doggrel translation of these well-turned lines 


in our own languages which has no merit but that of giving a 
*tolerably just idea of the sense of the original ; 


A secret history indeed ! 

Which not a living soul will read, 
Except Dubois, by whom ’twas writ, 
And the poor devil who printed it. 





De la Harpe, in his Literary Correspondence, quotes the French 
verses, without knowing the particular secret history against 
which they were directed ; an instance of ignorance that ex- 
-poses him to some contempt from our bibliographical author : 
‘but for which we think he may be pardoned, since it seems 
that the history, which was condemned by anticipation to have 
no readers, actually reached a third edition in a very limited time. 

M. Barsier has gratified us with one more copy of verses, an 
ampromptu of Voliaire, and perhaps the only one of his com- 
positions which has not found a place in the extensive collec- 
tion of his works. It is preserved in a “ Recueil de piéces en 
vers et en prose,’ by Madame Dumont, to whom it was address- 
ed, in answer to an application to the poet for tickets of ad> 
‘mission to the Dauphin’s marriage-ceremony, for herself and 
a daughter of fifteen : 





“© J) faut au Duc ad’ Ayen-montrer vos vers charmans, 
De notre Paradis il sera le Saint Pierre, 
Il aura les clefs, et 7 éspere 
Qu’on ouvrira la porte aux beautés de quinze ans.” 


This is poetical and gallant; and the little confusion between the 
functions of St. Peter and the Mohammedan paradise may well 
be forgiven, in a stanza good humouredly struck off at the mo- 
ment, tout debout et sur le champ. An attempt at a translation 
of this epigram we have inserted below *. 





* Let your sweet verses by the Duke be seen,== ‘ 
He of our Paradise will hold the key, 
“Aird will, I trust, with highest glee, 
Admit the spotless beauties of fifteen. 


App. Rey. Vou. Lx, HY} In 
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In this large catalogue of the productions of French litera- 
ture, we have felt a natural curiosity to discover what propor- 
tion of books it has adopted from that of our own country ; 
and we have observed, without surprise, but not without prides 
a greater number of translations from the English, than from 
all the other languages of antient and modern times united. Of 
our poetical writers, Pope appears to be the greatest favourite 
at Paris, which would naturally be expected from the regularity 
of his couplets, and the high polish of his versification. Of the 
works of our prose writers, judging from the frequency of their 
recurrence in the present Dictionary, we should pronounce the 
political essays of Hume to be the most popular. Various trans- 
lations from Toland, Collins, and other notorious free-thinkers, 
were from time to time about fifty years ago industriously 
published, without a name, by the Baron d’Holbach ; and the 
celebrated Systeme de la Nature, characterized by Voltaire under 
the strong expression, — a philippic against the Deity, —is here 
said to be the work of the same author, though described in 
the title-page, and we believe by general rumour, to M. Mi- 
vabaud. Many papers from the periodical works of Addison, 
Steele, and Hawkesworth, are noted in this collection. The 
World, and Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, were both 
translated entire, The Fair Penitent, produced on the Parisian 
stage under the title of Ca/iste by a translator whose name 1s 
not satisfactorily (at least not conclusively) ascertained, though 
censured as too close an imitation of the English theatrical 
style, obtained no inconsiderable success ; —the Gamester, in- 
correctly attributed to Lillo, instead of Moore, and degradingly 
styled ¢ragédie bourgecise, was deemed too violent to be per- 
formed :—Peregrine Pickle appears in the borrowed plumage of 
a baronet, and is called Sir William ;— and Betsy Thoughtless, 
who once held a distinguished situation in every young lady’s 
library, would scarcely be recognised by her old English 
acquaintance under the oddly-spelt designation,’ Miss Betst 
Tatless. 

Few persons probably are aware that our historian Gibbon 
had the honour of being translated by the last monarch of the 
Bourbon race : but the fact is that the first four volumes of the 
Deeline and Fall were published in 1777 by Louis the Sixteenth, 
under the name of JZ. le Clerc de Septchénes ; and we presume 
that the execution was above mediocrity, since the work has 
been continued by various writers of reputation, and was con- 
cluded in eighteen octavo volumes in 1795: a period at which 
no flattery nor partiality can be supposed to have conferred 
an imaginary value on the composition of a royal author. — A 
promise is likewise held out on the part of General —— 
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(whom we lately reviewed as the editor of Bolingbroke,) to 
publish in a short time the complete works of Louis the 
Fourteenth ; who is here considered as having composed the 
relation of the siege of Namur, which commonly forms a part of 
the works of his official historiographer, Racine : — but the 
Campagne de Louis X1V., formerly published under the name 
of Pelisson, though lately challenged on behalf of Racine and 
Boileau, and published in the last and most excellent edition of 
the works of the former, is attributed in this Dictionary, with- 
out question from M. BarsieEr, to those distinguished writers. 
'—We may observe that another pseudonymy is corrected, with 
respect to the infamous book, Joannis Meursii elegantia Latins 
sermonis, which we fear is too well known in this country. 
The disgrace of having prostituted the finest talents, and the 
most elegant learning, to the odious purpose of corrupting the 
imagination of the young, is fixed on Nicolas Chorier, advo~- 
cate in the Parliament of Grenoble, and author.of a history of 
Dauphiny. ‘The time of its first publication, which is not pre- 
cisely mentioned, must have preceded the year 1680, when a 
translation of it into French was made by another advocate 
called Nicolas. The original author is detected in rather a 
curious manner at this remote period, by the badness of his 
hand-writing in the MS., which was sent to be printed at 
Geneva, at the expence, we regret to add, of Messieurs les 
Avocats Généraux du Parlement de Grénoble ! 

The restrictions on the liberty of printing in France (which 
appear from this work to have existed also in the time of the 
Directory, by whom a book was suppressed in 1796,) made. it 
frequently necessary for authors to resort to a foreign press, 
particularly that of London, for the purpose of giving vent to 
their lucubrations. One of the noblest works of the immortal 
fenélon, proscribed in the country of his birth, was indebted 
at length for publicity to an English nobleman. We allude to 
his « Directions for the conscience of a King,” designed for 
the use of his pupil the Duke of Burgundy, of which post- 
kumous work the following notice is taken by M. Barbier: 


‘ These Directions were intended to appear in 1734, under the title 
of Examen de Conscience pour un Roi, in the same volume with the fine 
folio edition of Télémague which was printed iv that year at Amster- 
dam, with the acknowlegement and at the request of the author’s 
family : three hundred and fifty copies of it were separately printed ; 
but the same family took great care to suppress them entirely, under 
express and very severe orders from the court of France; and it was 
not till after the death of M. de Fénélon, grand nephew of the Arch- 
bishop, and the French ambassador in Holland, who was killed in 
1746 at the battle of Raucoul near Liége, that Lord Granville, for- 
merly Lord Carteret, who had obtained a complete and unaltered 
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copy of the Té/émaque of 1734, either asa present from M. de Fénéq. 
Jon, or for a sum of money from some other person, caused a separate 
impression to be taken at London of two pieces, the one, the Examen 
de Conscience, the other, a life of Messire Frangois de Salignae de la 


Mothe Fénélon 


It is remarkable that the illustrious rival of Fénélon affords 
almost the only other bibliographical detail, which appears to 
us sufliciently curious to merit insertion. The work in question 
is Bossuet’s Exposition de la doctrine de I’ Eglise Catholique, of 
which this short history is here subjoined : 


* Well informed persons know that Bossuet, before he published 
the small but important work of the Exposition, (which effected seve- 
yal distinguished conversions, and among others those of the Abbé 
Dangrau and the Marshal de Turenne,) printed avery sma'l number 
of copies, which he communicated to a few friends, in order to ob- 
tain their sentiments on this manner of explaining the doctrines of the 
Catholic church. These friends wrote down on the margin of the 
work such observations as occurred to them on the perusal of it, and 
yestored it so noted to the illustrious author. Two or three copies, 
according to Bossue??s own evidence, remained in the hands of those 
who had received them; and that of 7urenne was of the number. This 
did not prevent Bossuet from giving his work to the public : in 1671, 
Cramoisy printed the edition called (d’amis) that of his friends, and 
also that which was destined for general circulation. 

¢ The heads of the Protestant church, having heard of the small 
number of copies submitted by Bossuet to the observation of his 
friends, reported that to be an edition in which the doctrines of the 
catholic church were incorrectly set forth. According to them, the 
Sorbonne had demanded its suppression : but, some years afterward, 
Bossuet openly declared that he had never communicated his work to 
the Sorbonne. 

‘ Notwithstanding, the copies of the edition for friends were sought 
with eagerness; and one of them, defective in its frontispiece and in 
several pages, fell into the hands of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
Wack, ; Wake,) who attached great importance to it. ‘This copy, 
completed afterward by hand according to that of Turcnne, is still to 
be found in the famous library of Lambeth,’ 


The doubts and suspicions entertained by the Protestants 
would naturally be confirmed by the total disappearance of 
these copies from libraries, and from general circulation ; and 
numberless mistakes and disputes arose between persons who 
were skilled in bibliograni:y, respecting their existence. The 
Abbé Rive in particular signalized his zeal, his knowlege, and 
his violence of temper, in claiming for a copy of a posterior 
edition the honour of having belonged to the select class printed 
by Bossuet for private distribution. His controversy with the | 
Abbé Sz. Leger was animated and long, but ended in his absoe 


lute discomfiture ; for it appeared at last, beyond all question, 
| though 
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though by a series of researches through which we eanfot fol- 
low the present author, that Sz. Leger was possessed of the 
real and valuable relic. After having made all this manifest, 
M. Barprer exclaims: ‘thus I have succeeded in clearing up 
a point of bibliography relative to one of the best works of our 
most eloquent writer :’— but the coincidence becomes still 
more fortunately complete, by the discovery of another copy, 
exactly resembling that of the Abbé Sv. Leger, in the hands of 
M. Debune senior, the well-known bookseller in. Rue Serpente ; 
and it is evident that ¢ time has spared the three copies 
which were not returned into the hands of Bossuet, since one 
of them is in England, and two are at Paris.’ | 
We must now quit a subject which we own we have found 
more engaging in its progress than we at first expected but 
already perhaps we owe an apology to our readers, for having 
occupied so much of their time with so many detached anec- 
dotes. The compilation of M. Barsier will certainly be of- 
ten consulted as a very useful work of reference: but we 
think that we have extracted from it almost every particle of 
entertainment that it is capable of affording to a mere English 


reader. D ™ 





Arr. IIIT. M. Compes-Dounous’s Historical Essay concerning 


Plato. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appendix, p.522—531.] 


‘ Puivosopny has her superstitions, as well as religion.’ 

Such is the remark of the present author; and, as we 
observed at the close of our former article, it may properly be 
introduced with reference to his own Platonic opinions. On 
the extraordinary story of Plato’s birth he does not fail to 
found some most indecent remarks, and endeavours to compare 
it with the incarnation of our Lord. We shall not dwell on 
this point of religion : but we must observe that the manner 
in which the author mentions the Holy Spirit does no credit 
either to his head or his heart. Nor can we see how a mira 
culous story, unsupported by the correspondent testimony of 
miracles performed by the person of whom it is related, can 
be considered as equivalent to another supernatural circum- 
stance, so supported in the strongest manner.—Advancing from 
his sneers at the faith of Christianity, he proceeds to contrast 
some of its doctrines with those of Platonism. On the text in 
which it is said that * the hairs of our head are numbered,” he 
drops a cursory question concerning the irreconcileableness of 


this assertion with the free-will of man, but stops not to ex- 
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amine-the point, which is surely not the strongest which he 
could have selected for his purpose. He roundly says, ¢ this is 
the pure fatalism of the Stoics :’ but we beg leave to suggest 
that the supposed active interference of the Deity in every 
human concern is somewhat different from passive foreknow- 
lege. On a passage in Dio Chrysostom, he remarks ¢ that 
true philosophy, according to Socrates, is to seek and feel an 
ardent desire to find what will render men virtuous and 
happy ;’ and he then asks, if we substitute Jesus Christ (whom 
he repeatedly calls the Socrates of Jerusalem) for Socrates, may 
we not imagine that we hear Chrysostom, the illustrious father 
of the church, speaking, instead of Chrysostom the pagan philo- 
sopher? Surely not, in our opinion ; for until we discover in 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and in the dialogues of Plato, 
the whole substance of the Sermon on the Mount, and until 
that perfect code of moral doctrine (supposing it to exist in the 
discourses of Socrates) be accompanied by the same religious 
sanctions which attend it in the New Testament, our reason, 
as strongly as our faith, must compel us to reject the com- 
parison as most injuriously degrading to the founder of Chris- 
tianity. 

The next specific point, on which M. Comses-Dounovus 
touches, is the doctrine of forgiveness of myuries. ‘This 
maxim had been promulgated, he urges, by Socrates and Plato: 
—but he thinks that Christianity has pushed it to an absurd 
extreme when it bids us “ turn the other cheek also to him 
who smites the right,” and “ give our cloak also to him who 
would take our coat.” These strong expressions, which must 
be considered as a figurative mode, in the eastern style, of 
inculcating the principle of forbearance, and of teaching us to 
extinguish the passion of revenge, cannot, if so considered, be 
justly exposed to any cavil; —-and what shall we say to the 
charity of the critic who can ridicule, as contrary to sound 
reason, such mild and heavenly precepts as the following ? 
«¢ Love your enemies—bless them that curse you—do good to 
them that hate you —and pray for them who despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.” Socrates and Plato, he says with a 
most ill-grounded triumph, taught not these doctrines. They 
did not ; for Socrates and Plato never told their disciples, « Be 
ye therefore perfect even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect ;” a precept here sanctioned in a manner unknown even 
to the virtue of the Stoics: nor had the light of reason (that 

Jight which illumines every man who comes into the world, 
according to our author,) enabled Plato and Socrates so to 
enforce this great principle of actien, could they have made 


manifest the sufficient cause for this forgiveness of ats 
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this change of the doctrine of Moses, ‘an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,” namely, that the law was a covenant of 
justice, and the gospel a covenant of mercy. M. C.-D., 
however, needs not have been blind to this distinction; and 
inexcusable indeed are his ill-placed raillery, and his gross ob- 
servation ‘ that God the Father was not so humane, nor so 
profound in morality, as God the Son.” ‘This impious sarcasm 
is in the true spirit of Voltaire ; and Christianity has little to 
fear in the thinking world from its adversaries, when their ar- 
guments are reduced so low as to force them to have recourse 
to profane buffoonery.—With equal puerility, are the precepts 
contained in the 31st and following verses of the 6th chapter 
of Matthew represented as subversive of all civil society. 
Total and positive inattention to all worldly concerns is sof 
inculcated, as M. C.-Dounous asserts: ‘ But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; and all these things 
shall be added unto you :” — but not without exertions of your 
own, which would be not only contrary to the conditions of 
our nature, as laid down in the Bible, but to the express de- 
clarations of the same sacred authority, ‘* kvock and it shall be 
opened unto you; seek and ye shall find; ask and ye shall re- 
ceive.” Nor can these declarations be considered as less ap- 
plicable to temporal than to spiritual blessings. 

We come now to a really strong point in this author’s argu- 
ment ; namely, his opinion that the early Christian fathers ° 
embraced an untenable notion, in supposing Plato to have 
derived some knowlege of the doctrines of Moses and the 
prophets from his communications with the Egyptian priests. 
That this supposition was unfounded is the judgment of 
many excellent divines; and the ill-timed zeal of the Fathers, 
in desiring to win over the Greeks to the gospel by a forced 
adaptation of the writings of the Grecian philosophers to the 
sacred oracles, is doubtless discoverable in many of their works. 
The present author takes instances chiefly from Justin Martyr : 
but the Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus would have fur- 
nished him with an ampler source of quotation. That writer, 
taking various passages in Plato and other heathen philosophers, 
endeavours to shew that they had been partially enlightened by 
some knowlege of the Mosaic history of the creation : but, 
specious as several of these passages are, we are convinced, by 
no superficial inquiry, that they must be interpreted in a 
popular sense ; and that, even when Plato decides the world to 
have been created by an eternal architect, he supposes an 
eternal pre-existing matter, and eternal forms or ideas, after 
the pattern of which the Deity modelled the universe. Of 
Plato’s peculiar doctrines, however, we shall speak more here- 
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after; at present, we shall only refer to the Timzus for a: 
distinct proof of the above assertions: concluding this one 
part of our argument by observing that the doctrine of a creay 
tion, properly so called, (that is, of an universe made out of 
nothing,). is repugnant to the first principle of all heathen 
philosophy, (ex nihilo nil fit) and exclusively of Jewish origin, 
though the first chapter of Genesis does not necessarily imply 
a creation from nothing. 
Agreeing, then, with M..C.-Dounovs in what he urges in 
eneral on this head, we must enter our protest against his 
Jicentious abuse of the Fathers, attributing those opinions to 
Stratagem and chicane, which in candour must be assigned to- 
an excess of pa, zeal obscuring the judgment ; if, in- 
deed, our own judgment, (which, however, we cannot readily 
believe,) be,obscured on the point in question. — Let us hear: 
what Brod (whom the present writer quotes on occasions. 
but who will not always serve his turn) says in this dispute : 


«¢ That Plato was admitted to the esoteric doctrines of the Egyp- 
tian priests, as-a stranger and a traveller, is not probable, — and in- 
deed, as to the wisdom of these priests, he had better of his own at 
home; and did not, it is most likely, derive much edification from his 
journey into Egypt*. Nor is that opinion moré tenable which as- 
serts Plato to have conversed with Jewish doctors in Egypt ; to 
have seen the sacred oracles ; to have derived many of his own doc- 
trines from them; and that from hence arises the congruity of Plato’s 
philosophy with those writings. This opinion is founded upon the 
authority of great names, rathcr than upon the basis of sound reason-- 
ing. For the whole story is due to the pride of the Egyptian Jews, 
who, thinking most highly of Plato’s philosophy, envied the glory 
of it to the Gentiles ; and contended it was to be deduced from the 
writings of Moses; which prejudice the fathers of the church 
adopted for a truth:—but it may be overturned by a single argu 
ment, ‘The Jews abhorred all religious commerce with the Egyp- 
tians, and consequently from these last Plato could not have learnt 
the doctrines of Moses ;~-and as to a Greek version of the Old Tes- 
tament before that of the Septuagint, it is te be placed among other 
literary falsehoods. As to the partial consent of Plato withthe 
sacred writings, his words, in the passages alluded to, have either been: 
wrongly interpreted, or the passage is spurious, or the thought par-. 
sakes of the common principles of reason,”? — and was suggested by 
the instinctive bias of our nature to acquiesee in certain genera] 
trutis, which may be called the fundamental laws of human belief. 


We have added the few last words to Brucker, as the best 
elucidation that we could give of some striking coincidences 
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* Weare disposed to agree very much with Brucker, respecting the 
undue reputation which Egypt has enjoyed as the cradle of know. 
lege: but of this subject we may speak on some future occasion. Rew: 
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between the sacred and the profane writers. Some of his 
own explanations of those coincidences, as stated above, ap- 
pear to us loose and unsatisfactory : but the strongest, per- 
haps, remains behind, in the supposition that some reliques of 
traditionary truth, much corrupted in its descent, were yet to 
be found among the brutal superstitions of Egypt. 

The essayist lays great stress on the authority of Cicero, 
which he says is conclusive against the belief of the Fathers 
that Plato learnt any part of the Mosaic doctrines in Egypt. 
Cicero mentions only * sacerdotes barbari,” says our sanguine 
critic, and these must have been the Egyptians. We are 
pleased with this concession: but did M. C.-Dounous forget - 
the ignorance of Juvenal, half a century after the time of 
Cicero, concerning the precepts of Moses ?—an ignorance so 
strongly displayed in his 14th satire ; and which might well 
account for the epithet which Cicero applied to the Egyptian 
priests, even if we suppose any of the doctrines of Moses to 
have been taught by those priests to Plato. We could press 
this point much farther on the author, but we spare him, and 
hope that he will in future spare others. 

We come now to his most audacious and wholesale asser- 
tion; § The author, whoever he was, of Christianity, had read 
again and again the works of Plato ; and it was at the ex- 
pence of the different ideas of religion and morality scattered 
over these writings, that he arranged, by reuniting and form- 
ing one whole of those ideas, the edifice of the Christian re- 
ligion.’ The best answer which we can give to this barefaced 
assumption will be found in our subsequent survey of the doc- 
trines which Plato really taught, and of the doctrines which he 
did not really teach ; — in other words, in a summary of his 
esoteric and exoteric philosophy: yet we cannot even for a 
moment defer our castigation of M. C.-Dounovus for another 
assertion, to which, we are sorry to be obliged to say, but one 
expression in any language is strictly applicable. — Let our 
readers judge. — After a brief account of the rise and progress 
of the Eclectic philosophy, (to which we shall shortly be con- 
ducted by our survey of the advance of Platonism,) he ob- 
serves : 


‘Inthe neighbourhood of Jerusalem about the same time arose 
another Jew,’ (he had before mentioned Antiochus the Ascalonite, 
Apollonius Tyaaeus, Simon Magus, and Menander of Samaria) whose 
doctrine, whose conduct, and whose death, gave him the air of an- 
other Socrates. Witness of the religious and moral chaos which 
rcigned among his countrymen, he dared the noble attempt of in- 
troducing peace and concord into every hestile sect. His ambition 
was the sweet glory of reconciling dissentions ; he drew on himself 


the hatred of all parties ;.and like Socrates, after controversies and 
tribulations 
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tribulations of every kind, he died a tragic death, as the recompense 
of his. good intentions ; leaving behind him no written memorial of 
his doctrines,. any more than the sage Athenian, — This wise 
Wsbery jattached to himself disciples among the learned of his 
nation.’ !!! 


We must give this remark, this unprecedented remark, in 
the original. Page 109. Vol. i1.— ‘Ce sage Hébreu s° était at- 
taché des disciples parmi: les lettrés de sa nation’ }!! — Arise in 
judgment against your false historian, ye poor and humble 
propagators of the gospel of Christ ; and bid him blush for 
that philosophy which can condescend to advocate its cause by 
unmanly misrepresentations. Who but St. Paul was learned 
among you? Who were the deep and plotting philosophers, 
who, after the death of their master, met at Jerusalem to lay 
the doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras and Zeno under con- 
tribution ; and by this eclectic method to form a syncretism of 
moral and religious opinions for the learned, and of prodigies 
and miracles for the vulgar ? — Where is the record, the his- 
tory, the hint, of such a proceeding? Who were the actors 
in this drama ? What secondary causes, in a word, suppos- 
ing all the unwarrantable assertions of this fanatic Platonist (for 
in charity we must suppose that he is an enthusiast) to be true, 
will account for the promulgation of Christianity ?—The speech 
of Gamaliel has never been and can never be answered: « If this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought: but 
if it be of God, ye.cannot overcome it.” . 

We shall now advert to the principal leaders of the 
Academy after the death of Plato. | 

Under the direction of Speusippus, his nephew, the school 
retained all the purity of its original doctrines, but not all the 
disinterestedness of its original principles, since Speusippus 
received pay for his instructions, and debased the character 
of a philosopher by the laxity of his morals. Xenocrates suc- 
ceeded Speusippus, to the exclusion and discomfiture of 
Aristotle, who thenceforth redoubled his previous hostility 
against the tenets of the Academy. Xenocrates was the crea- 
ture of industry and application; of mean native talents, 
but of inflexible integrity ; insomuch that Philip of Macedon 
declared him to be the only Athenian ambassador whom he 
was unable to corrupt.—Next came Polemo, the reformed rake, 
on whom the moral discourses of Xenocrates had produced the 
same effect that, as M.C.-Dounovs archly reminds us, those 
of St. Ambrose produced on St. Augustin, some ages afterward. 
~~ Crates and Crantor succeeded Polemo, with whom ended 


the reign of the First or Old Academy. 
Arcesilaus 
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~Arcesilaus introduced such important innovations into the 
Platonic doctrines, that he is considered as the founder of the 
Second or Middle Academy. We much diminished the number 


of those who were initiated among the esoterics, and indeed 


altered the principles of the school in an essential point. Plato 


had maintained that ideas alone were subjects of pure intellect, 
or of what is properly called science ; and material things, or 
the impressions made on the senses, were, as he taught, only 
subjects of opinion :—but Arcesilaus argued that nothing was 
the subject of science or opinion ; that we could not even be cer- 
tain of this proposition, that we knew nothing ; and that con- 
sequently we must distrust both our senses and our reason.—In 
this respect, Arcesilaus identified himself with the absolute 
sceptics, or disciples of Pyrrho : but he did not leave ‘a succes- 
sor equal to him in the arts of logic and rhetoric ; and conse- 
quently the school under Lacydes fell to decay, and this last 
master was obliged to resign it to his pupils, Telecles and 
Evander. Hegesimus succeeded Evander ; and he in his turn 
was replaced by the celebrated Carneades, who re-established 
the primitive purity of the Platonic sect, and obtained for his 
school the honourable title of the New Academy. 

Rejecting the absolute doubt of the Pyrrhonians, and steer- 
ing equally clear of the degree of certainty allowed by the 
Peripatetics, the Stoics, and the Epicureans,— becoming in short 
neither wholly sceptical nor wholly dogmatical, but appreach- 
ing much nearer to the former character than the latter, —Car- 
neades permitted the ‘wise man to enjoy his opinion, and so far 
was a primitive Platonist : but he placed the sole criterion of 
truth in the greatest probability of opinion ; which ought to be 
enfeebled by none but the slightest doubts in matters of con- 
sequence, and in moral concerns should be submitted to the 
severest examination. — Clitomachus succeeded Carneades, and 
maintained the school in uninterrupted dignity and splendour 
for thirty years, down to the period about a century previous 
to the birth of Christ. 

Philo of Larissa followed Clitomachus, and approached 
somewhat to the doctrine of the Porch on the subject of the 
criterion of truth. He allowed rather more to the compre- 
hensibility of the nature of things than the old and new Pla- 
tonists had done; and, forming a striking contrast to the middle 
Platonists, or the school of Arcesilaus, he thought that there 
was a sufficient degree of certainty in opinion. This circum- 
stance made Philo be considered as. the founder of a Fourth 
Academy. To Philo finally succeeded Antiochus the Ascalonite. 
. Adopting a wholly differegt plan from his predecessors, in- 
stead of combating the opinions of other schools with. those of 
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his own, he endeavoured to reconcile the discordant doctrines 
of all sects ; and, by consequence, he associated the principles 
of the Porch so closely with those of the Academy, that he was 
said to philosophise in a Stoical academy. Pretending to revive 
the antient doctrine of the Academy, he argued on its agree- 
ment with the tenets of Aristotle and Zeno ; and, from this 
syncretic foundation laid by Antiochus, (who has thus obtained 
the credit of founding a Fifth Academy,) arose at Alexandria the 
famous Eclectic school ; when the wars and tumults occasioned 


‘by the convulsions of the Roman commonwealth had subsided, 


and philosophy was once more permitted to breathe in peace. 
Of the many illustrious Romans or Greeks who belonged 
as disciples to this school, we shall say nothing in this place ; 


because the subject is foreign to the peculiar history of Plato- 
-mism, on whose ruins the new doctrine was established :— 


but to Plotinus, so thoroughly Platonic a teacher among the 


-Eclectics, we must pay a cursory attention. He succeeded 


Ammonius Saccas (who was the successor of Potamo, the found- 
er of the school,) about the middle of the third century of the 
Christian era, and made Platonism the basis of his system of 
philosophy. His genius, however, led him to mingle prodigies 


-and miracles with his religious doctrines ; and so theoretical 


and visionary was he even in_ political matters, that he 
seslously requested of the Emperor Gallienus a small town in 


- Campania, where he intended to establish a republic under the 


name of Platonopelis, and to give laws to it in conformity with 


those of the fanciful republic of Plato. 
Porphyry, the celebrated adversary of Christianity, succeeded 


to Plotinus-in'the year 270. Eloquent and argumentative as 
- he was, his eloguence and his argument were all debased by 


the ridiculous admixture of wonders and of fables ; tricks and 


juggleries, which would have helped the progress of Christi- 


anity far more than his writings could have retarded it, had 
Christianity either needed his aid or feared his opposition. 

In the year 305, Iamblichus, the biographer of Pythagoras, 
assumed the government of the Eclectic school. Paganism 
was now threatened with ruin on every side; from the 


‘internal divisions of its philosophers, argues M. C.-Dounous ; 


and from the folly, especially, of those who introduced the 
pretensions to the power of working miracles into the 
Eclectic school, the last strong hold of the heathens ;—but 
is nothing-to be allowed to the incessant, animated, and 
eventually victorious battery of the Christian Fathers ; erected 
by zeal, supported by learning, and often guided by sound 
judgment, against the crumbling bulwarks of Pagan philoso- 


phy ? If these champions of the faith had not previously con- 
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founded and utterly overwhelmed their antagonists,. at last, 
Constantine, mounting the throne of the Cesars, declared the 
empire Christian, and gave the finishing stroke to the declining 
fortunes of Paganism. ine 
Having thus pursued the detail of the history of Plato, and 
of the progress and decay of Platonism, which are the pro- 
fessed subjects of the present work, we must hold ourselves 
excused from entering into the author’s critical digressions ; 
some of which, and those particularly that relate to disputed 
points of chronology, appear to us acute and ingenious: but 
some also of which digressions have, in our opinion, the con- 
trary character of dullness and flippancy. He omits no occa- 
sion, and creates many, to shew his teeth against our religion, 
whether he can bite or not; and we feel ourselves called in 
the most pointed manner to reprobate his shameless confusion 
of characters which are toto cglo (and exactly by that distance) 
separate and distinct from one another, for the purpose of giving 
a false appearance of strength to the cause of Iclectic philosophy. 
The work concludes with a rhapsodical address to the divine 
Plato; in which, although it contains some animated and even 
sublime writing, we read the following most grotesque pro- 


hecy : — ¢ whenever the time shall come, when the Gospel of 


Reason shall issue from the hands of man, then, oh divine 
Plato! from thy writings will the framers of that gospel be 
obliged to borrow their system ;—and if, from any motive, 
they conceal thy thoughts under other words, the admirers of 
the imperishable monuments of thy genius will know how to 
detect the plagiarism.’ 

Here is the place to give an abstract of that doctsine which, 
according to M. C.-Dounous, is to form the basis of the 
Gospel of Reason. 

The consideration of the life and studies of Plato was by no 
means superfluous in the preceding part of our critique ;. since 
that investigation will greatly tend to explain the nature and 
constitution of the Platonic philosophy. For the more-accu- 
rate comprehension of this philosophy, cultivated as it has been 
by the most illustrious men of all ages, we must observe, 
ist, that Plato, having perceived the advantage derived by the 
Pythagorean and Egyptian sages from their double doctrine, or 
popular and occult manner of instruction, adopted it in his 
own school ; and, as the Grecian liberty forbade him to shut 
the doors of the Academy against the uninitiated, or to incul- 
cate the sacred silence af: the Mysteries, he so clothed his in- 
structions that the full purport of them could not be detected 
but by his esoteric diseiples, ‘The example of preceding phi- 
josophers, secuxity.from the animadyersion of the ate, and 
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a thousand other causes, occasioned this precaution. To obtain, 
therefore, this desirable end, 2dly, he made use of ‘the method 
of dialogue, then in high repute among the Greeks, and parti- 
cularly recommended. by the example of Socrates. Here he 
never brings his own opinions openly into discussion, but so 
mingles the speakers, so advances arguments and_ refutes 
them, ‘so rambles! and digresses, so deals in negative definitions, 
er in saying that things are not, so withdraws himself from 
sight in minute subdivisions of his subject, so buries his real 
sense in allegories, and involves his reader, in short, m such 
ambiguity and uncertainty, that many have really regarded him 
as deserving of being included among the absolute sceptics. — 
To this must be added, 3dly, his poetical diction ; his use of 
common words in a new sense; or his sibesusion of obscure 
synonyms. — 4thly, His mathematical science, not only used 
to explain physical subjects, but these very subjects rendered 
mathematical, and wrapped up in the proportions and figures 
of geometry.—>5thly, His too great indulgence in the meta- 
physical abstractions and dreams ef the Pythagorean school ; 
so that enthusiasm is the very characteristic of almost all his 
writings. —6thly, His monstrous misalliance (as it has been in- 
titled) of the dineovdant genius of the Samian and the Athenian 
philosophy, or rather mode of philosophizing: the former of 
which sects, as Warburton explains the above expression, “ dog- 
matized in the most sublime questions of nature, and the latter 
gave up the most vulgar as inscrutable.” From such a mixture, 
no small confusion must arise; for Plato was deeply imbued 
with the spzrit of various sects; and it is not of the variety of 
his subjects which we complain, but of the variety in his manner 
of treating the same subject on different occasions.—7thly, ‘The: 
frequent changes in the doctrines of the subsequent teachers 
of the Academy, the final absorption of Platonism in the mass 
of other sects, and the prejudice of some Christian writers in 
favour of the concordance of many of the tenets of Plato with 
their own religion, all contribute to render the explanation of 
this philosopher’s real sentiments a work of great difficulty. 
On his metaphysical principles we have already touched, in 
our sketch of the innovations of Arcesilaus. As far as they 
relate to his doctrine of ideas, (the substratum of all his philo- 
sophy,) these principles are so Interwoven with some of his 
theological doctrines, that we must consider them both toge- 
ther. In the tract of Timzus the Locrian, concerning the 
soul of the world, we have the substance of Plato’s ideal. 
hypothesis. Ideas, according to these philosphers, or the 
rms and patterns of all material things, are eternal, uncre- 
ated, and immutable. ‘The mind of man, in order to its being 
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fitted for such sublime objects of contemplation, must undergo: 
a certain purification, and be weaned from sensible things ; for 
the eternal ideas are the only objects of science, as we stated: 
before from Plato; because the objects of sense are in a con=: 
tinual flux, and there can be no real knowlege with regard to 
them. Not to enter on the Platonic theory of perception, (a 
theory with little variation adopted by all philosophers from his 
time to the days of Dr. Reid, who has the merit of exploding 
that vain and pernicious hypothesis which asserts that we 
perceive the images only of external things,) and other meta~ 
physical subtleties of our philosopher, which we presume to 
think would be of little use in the formation of the Gospel of 
Reason projected by M.C.-Dounovs, we proceed to discuss 
the more prominent parts of Plato’s theology. 

First, we have seen that he maintained three co-eternal 
principles of all things: an eternal matter, eternal ideas, and 
an eternal deity. Inherent in the eternal matter, he supposed 
a certain blind and untractable wildness, whence he deduces 
the origin of evil. His next and most extraordinary opinion 
1s concerning the Soul of the World, Mens agitat molem, et 
magno se corpore miscet. ‘This soul of the world was an ema- 
nation from the divinity, previously to the formation of the 
world; and it partakes of his individual and unalterable essences 
as well as of that essence which belongs to the different bodies 
of the universe: the bond of union being a third or middle 
essence of its own, which is connected with each of the for- 
mer. — It is with some difficulty that we have extracted even 
this obscure statement from Plato, His interpreters are all at 
variance. ‘The to éy, the vas, or acyos, and the toayafoy, are 
indeed inexplicable. 7 

The world, then, according to Plato, was the Son of God, 
but the parts of the world also were Gods: not eternal Gods, 
like the ideas or patterns of all things, but created Gods, co- 
eval with the soul of the world. He insinuates (for he is not 
full and explicit on this subject) that these inferior gods or 
demons formed the bodies of animals, governed the several 
portions of the universe, carried back the souls of men to the 
source whence they flowed, revealed the divine will by omens 
and prophecies, and expiated offences against the supreme 
power. 

The universe is to last for ever, according to Plato; and 
therefore (strange conclusion!) God created Time, whose nu- 
merical parts are floating, as an image of eternity, which is one 
and permanent. Moreover, the elements received geometrical 
figures, consisting of triangles ! and much of the same na- 


ture. Out of the soul of the world were formed the souls of 
men; 
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men; and hence, from the previous admixture of that ‘souf. 
with matter, arise the vice and passions of mankind. The. 
divine part of our nature is situated in’the head, the irascible 
part in the breast, and the concupiscent in the belly. Every 
individual soul has a cognate star whence it issued, and to. 
which it will return after the metempsychosis has purified it 
from its pollutions in the flesh : —but how is this doctrine of 
the existence of individual souls, existing after death each in 
their several stars, to be reconciled with that passage of the 
Epinomis, in which Plato, writing of the condition of a good 
and ‘wise man after death, distinctly says, ** Of him, both in 
jest and earnest, I constantly afhrm, that when such an one 
shall have finished his destined course by death, he shall at his 
dissolution be stripped of those many senses which he here 
enjoyed ; and then only participate of one simple lot or condi- 
tion. And, of many, as he was here, being become one, he 
shall be happy, wise, and blessed.” — See Warburton on the 
Doctrine of the Universal Nature. : 
| This step naturally brings us to the foundation of all reli- 
gion, the immortality of the soul in a future state of rewards 
or punishments. Did Plato really believe this doctrine ?— 
The loose and unsupported assertion of M.C.-Dounovs, that he 
did really believe it, will not weigh with any readers who 
bestow an attentive perusal on the following observations. Let 
us preface them with these declarations of Plato—*« It is for the 
benefit of mankind that they should be often deceived. There 
are some truths not fit for the people to know. ‘The world is 
not to be entrusted with the true notion of God.” Let us re- 
mark too, as guided by Warburton, that Plato in his Book of 
Laws, a work of the exoteric kind, defends the popular opinion 
which supposed the sun, moon, stars, and earth to be Gods, 
against the theory of Anaxagoras, which taught that the sun 
was a mass of fire, the moon a habitable earth, &c. &c. 
Here his objection to the new philosophy, as he calls it, is that 
it was an inlet to atheism ; because the common pcople, when 
ot! found those to be no Gods which they had received for 
such, would be apt to conclude that there were none at all: 
but in his Cratylus, which was of the esoteric kind, he laughs 


_ at the antients for worshipping the sun and stars as Gods. 


Warburton, applying these arguments to the point in 
uvestion, continues to remark that, since the philosophy of 
Plato was Pythagorean as to the permanency of the soul, and 
Pythagoras rejected a future state of rewards and punishments, 
{except as an engine of state-policy,) Plato might also be con- 
ceived to reject this doctrine: — but we have much stronger 
proof. Plato was the first who brought reasons for the per- 
manency 
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manency or eternity of the soul: but his reasons are all meta- 
physical, and tend to prove that the soul, on. its-dissolution 
from the body, rejoins that universal nature, the soul of the. 
world, from which it was originally derived.— Of the indivi- 
dual immortality of the soul in a state of future rewards and: 
punishments, we. hear nothing in his esoterie writings: nay, - 
in his Commentary on Timzus, he plainly agrees with his. 
author’s opinion of the fabulous invention of the ‘ foreign, 
torments,” as. Timzus emphatically styles the whole Pagan 5 
apparatus of the infernal regions. | i ! 

We might proceed, with our learned hierophant, to shew 
that the most intelligent of the antients, namely Chrysippus, 
Strabo, Celsus, the Emperor Julian, &c. &c. all considered 
Plato as inculcating the belief of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, only in the exoteric way to the people : — but 
enough, and more than enough, has been said to an opponent, 
who supports his assertions by no references to his author, and 
draws no distinction between the popular and the philosophical 
compositions of so ambiguous a writer as Plato. 

Is it then in.the metaphysics or in the theology of Plato, 
that we are to look for the materials of the Gospel of Reason 
projected by M. Comses-Dounous? We have discovered no 
foundation in either of these parts of his system for any supef- 
structure, but that of unintelligible imaginations, or degrading 
hypotheses, as to the divine and the human natures. Are his 
moral precepts to be arrogantly opposed to those of our. 
Saviour? They are not so pure, so clear, so full, so. fre- 
quent, nor so divinely sanctioned and enforced. Away, then, 
with M. Comses-Dounovs and his Platonism! The legislative 
capacity of his favourite will surely not be urged among the ex- 
cellences of that favourite ; since here the philosopher is univer- 
sally allowed to have been a visionary enthusiast. Great, good, 
and wise, we believe he was above all the heathens, excepting 
only Socrates: but an unprejudiced perusal of the New Testa- 
ment is alone wanting, to convince any rational mind that no 
man ever acted or spoke like Jesus Christ. . 

. Of the political freedoms, or rather daring attacks on the 
character of the Fr_»ch Emperor, which are discoverable in 
the work before us, we have dropped some intimation in the 
beginning of this article. Throughout that part of the bio- 
graphy of Plato which relates to his sojourn with Dionysius the 
Elder and the Younger,* both the text and the notes of M.C.- 
Dounovs abound with observations that are calculated to 
render very suspicious the complimentary paragraph which we 
have extracted from his preface. Brutus himself could not 
declaim against tyranny and tyrants with more vehemence than 
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this author: but if all this declamation should be consi- 
dered as, pointless.and inapplicable to.a man so unconscious' of * * 
deserving it as Bonaparte, what. shall we think of the two~ 
ensumg: | passages, in ‘which the aim seems direct, and the “ 
purpose tot to be misunderstood ? ‘The first of the allusions.; 
which we have in view is contained in .the following quota. _ 
tion from Gordie, transcribed by M.C.-Dounovs as applicable — 
to all tyrants, but particularly to a soldier of fortune, whoin ~ 
times. of confusion mounts to the supreme power : me LY 


~~ 6° Surtout gui comme mot @une obscyre naissance, | 
° Monte par la révolte a la toute-puissance; (Rat mes 
ui de simple Soldat a ? Empire eléwé ae ee 
@ a que par te crime acquis et conservé. ae 
Mutant que sa fureur s’est immolé de tétes, 
Autant dessus la sienne il croit voir de tempétes = — 
- comme il n’a semé qu’ épouvante et horreur, 
—— A aen recucille enfin que trouble et terreur. 
ZF en ai semé beaucoup ; et depuis quatre lustres 
Mon tréne n'est fondé que sur des morts illustres ; 
Et j'ai fait immoler, pour régner sans effroi, 
‘Tout ce que j’en ai vu de plus digne que moi.” 
| Héraclius, Acte I. Scéne I. 
‘The second allusion is, if possible, still more plain and of- 
fensive. Speaking of the vain prophecy of Dionysius the Elder, 
that he would leave his son a power woven with threads of © * 
adamant, M. C.-Dounous observes : 


© Crest aint que caleulent les Tyrans. Ils ecroient sévieusement tra- 


-wailler pour les sidcles, lorqu’ils ae sont au vrai que de balles de savon: 


témoin Denys, témoin Alexandre, témoin César, témoin Attila, témoins 
les Abdoubraman, témein Thamas-Koult-Kan, ‘témoin Borgia, témoin 
eee ew cece seo ee « Dans deux mille ans dict, on pourra alonger 
cette adte.” . 

We here close our remarks on this extraordinary work ; 
observing only at parting that, among the other acquire- 
ments of the writer, his style of French composition is more 
free from revolutionary jargon than that of any work which we 
have-lately perused ; and lamenting, again and again, that he 
should have perverted his distinguished talents to so malignant 
and fruitless an attempt, as the substitution of the wild chi- 
mzras of Platonism, the ignis fatuus of pagan philosophy, for 
the clear and steady light of Christianity. | 

Hodg. 
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2vols. 12mo. pp.642. Paris. 1880. Imported by Deconthys:- : 


Prive’ 10s. sewed. 


‘ 


H™ ia another of those productions, containitig a mixtute:- ° 
of real and imaginary narrative, with which the French’ ~ 
public have been favoured in consequence of the successful” 


example of Barthélémy’s Anacharsis. In this cold and calcu- 
lating courtry, we ate apt to meet such imitatiohs with the 
forbidding observation that it is difficule to distinguish between 
their truths and their fictions: but this is an objection which 
would never occur to the ardent temperament of a Frenchman : 
the point with him is to feel whether the book be dull or lively, 
and to welcome indiscriminately whatever presents itself in the 
shape of amusement. | 

M. Miévitre begins by some observations on the advan- 
tages attending the particular kind of writing which he has 
adopted. History, he says, offers to the mind the contempla- 
tion of two classes of objects, events and manners. is 


combiriation, which, to a master in historical composition, might. 


a™ . 


afford the ground of extensive reputation, becomes the rock 
on which ordinary writers are apt to split. The author who 
confines himself to'a mere address to memory, and to a chro-_ 


nological recital of occurrences, is in danger of becoming’ © 


frigid and uninteresting ; he may earn the praise of precision 
and perspicuity, but he will be cha ged with having exhibited 
? 


a tame and inanimate picture. If, on the other hand, he 


bestows his chief attention on the delineation of manners and 
customs, and enters into the details of usages, prejudices, and 
private habits, he incurs the risque of being too minute and 


diffuse : he may obtain credit for vivacity of colouring, but he 


will be accused of swelling on particulars unsuited to the cha- 
sacrificing to descriptive effect the. 


racter of his work, and 


dignity of thought and solemnity of style which belong to his- 
toric narrative. * We have’ (says the writer,) ‘ various exame 


ples of authors who have traced with an animated pen the rise 


and fall of empires, delineating in glowing colours the rage 
of discord or the sweets of peace, and leading their readers 


turns into scenes of sorrow and scenes of triumph: but if these so 
vivid outlines had been more minutely filled up, we should have 


‘discovered a fall from the elevation of tone; and yet the reader 
may often have wished for an account of paaree ack which, if 
not dignified, were useful and interesting.’ 
To combine both these requisites, by affording a represente 
ation of manners without i a narration of events, 
i 2 is 
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is the objéct.of M. Mrévitte. His work is historical, but it. 
is history ‘in a dramatic shape: it is a description of national 
habits coriveyed by means of active scenes, laid alternately in 
the bustle of a city and in the retirement of the country. 
Three travellers are supposed to visit France at three different 
periods, and to render to their friends an account of their res- 
péctive observations. ‘The first journey takes. place in the year 
476, when the.fall of the Roman empire and the irruptions of the | 
barbarous nations from the north offered nothing but a specta- 
clé of wrecks and horrors. The second was in the reign of 
Clovis, about the year 500. Amid the ruins of invasion anid - 
revolution, some tokens of regeneration now begin to discover 
themselves ; the savage habits of the Franks are mitigated ; the - 
Christian religion sheds its benignant influence ; and Clovis aps 
proyes. himself as great in peace as he had been in war. The third 
journey is performed three centuries later, in the era of Charlee 
magne ; and the personal character. of the Emperor, his activity, 
his knowlege, and his genius, constitute the prominent objects - 
of description. | 

_M. Miévite introduces his first traveller in a very senti- 
mental and gloomy attitude: ¢ walking in the midst of tombs, sur- , 
rounded by mournful silence, while decrepid nature seems expir- 
ingaround him.’ In so melancholy a posture, we are not surprized 
to find him exclaim with doleful accents, ‘ Oh my country! I 
must look for thee in the scenes of thy former glory ;—at present, 
thou hast disappeared like a flower which has been destroyed by | 
the rude blast.’ Many passages of this kind occur throughout 
the book; and our chief objection to them consists, not so 
much in their exaggerated strain, as in their incompatability with 
the style of plain narrative, and in the consequent difficulty of . 
passing from elevated to level ground without glaring inconsis- - 
tency. Another disadvantage, arising out of this magnificence 
of diction, is the danger of ascribing to men such motives as. 
are.too refined for their situations. ‘To say of an assembly of 
barbarians, that they met ¢ to perfect their laws by placing them | 
on a level with their civilization, and to reform the abuses 
which creep into the best institutions,’ (p. 73.) is to use a Jan- 
guage altogether unsuited to the plain and homely reality. We 
shall produce a specimen of M. Mifvitve’s composition, from 
one of those passages in which he appears to us to have been 
very successful; namely, the account of the character of the 
Franks during the reign of Clovis : 

-Page 74.. ‘ The Frank is.accustomed from his infancy to those 
exercises which display and add to his strength, such as running, hunt- 
ing, swimming, climbing precipices, and withstanding hunger and 
thirst. Long habits of this kind render him so robust as to braye 
without injury all the privations of war, and so full of agility that ia 
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sction he falls on the enemy as rapidly'as his dart. Formerly, the Feanks 
were unacquainted with the use of defensi¥@armour; and toodndif- 
ferent to life to submit to the.expedients requisite for its preservatigni: 
but. the example of the Romans has improved our: military inbtitte 
tions. It is.to this people that we owe those bucklers which the gay 
dispositions of our soldiers’ have adorned with ‘colours; those 
sharpened javeling, those lengthened - words, and those various combi- 
nations in equipment and manoeuvres, which add to:our natural impe 
‘tuosity the advantages of skill and discipline. “These improveinents 
were indispensable. It was also indispensable to disuse the enoraious 
battle-axe, the weight of which bore down our combatants. Now 
a-hatchet, aspear, a bow, and arrows, are all-that .we carry,ante the 
field. . Were our former King. Pharamond..to: arise sand .view; our 
armour, he would. recognize only the first of these weapons. The 
soldjer’s dress has undergone. similar improvements: his, coat; of 
mail, short and compact, forms no impediment:to. his movements, 
leaves his arm unshackled, and: does not retard him:ia: marching. , He 
wears a great coat lined with deer-skins, and proof; against a; darts 
a fur-bonnet; his hair close-cut, with the exception 'of.a small: tufg 
by way of ornament-on the crown of the héads:and' on his legs -and 
fect a covering so easily tied as tobe put on at:a moment’s notices’,)»3 
. Page 81. * Clovis had in this: year (487) extingyished. theirer 
maining hopes of the Romans, and adorned his crown, at ‘the: battle 
of Soissons, with the fragments of their power. It: was there -tliag 
the partitionyof. the booty tonk: place, and that we svitneséed, an; OC= 
currence which will seem scarcely credible. A congecrated’Vase -had 
fallen iato the hands of the army:at Rheims; the bishep prayédvt@ 
have it in the most urgent matner; and even Clovis;< affected by 
his ‘intreaties, had -clajmed the: vase from the. soldiers... *¢,'You 
cannot demand more..than your share,” replied ja. fierce ‘warrigts 
** and it shall never~be. said that paltry. gold gave rise toa 
distinction which is at variance with our laws’? Having said.this,.he 
broke the vase in pieces with. a: stroke of his hatchet,.and returned 
to his place in the ranks... Clovis was astonished, but forbore:to re+ 
sent the outrage; recollecting' that he was, only .the leader ,of a _ 
German tribe, whose rights had. not been impaired by: effecting the 
conquest of Gaul. These..rude warriors. had.no -eonception: of .4 
steady comprehensive government : they obeyedotheir chief in wars 
and extolled him te the skies after he had led them: on to’ victory; 
but would ‘have put him to death had he attempted to_intringe 


os 


their liberty.’ sed iliw oy > pfofoiwe 


.. In the next passage, the author pursues, the same subject, 
passing from the military to the civil institutigns,. The traveller 
and his conductor are represented as-witnessing the cruel tests 
prescribed by the laws of our Gothic ancestors: 5 1.) 
‘ Two men, whose looks weré expressive of great agitation, stoed 
in the presence of the judges: they braved the efforts of those, wii 
tried to appease them, and demanded, brandishing their _ swort 


Sy 
an appeal to single combat,; The-Count then pronounced aloud, * 
have consulted the tribunal of the seven assessors; your accusation is 
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_;gartous, byt it is eupported by no proof, and the faculties of man are 


sifoe weak to read trutlfin the recesses of the heart. God alone.can 
Kao 


w the truth, and it belongs to him to pronounce it. Go. and 


combat cach other, under the eye of the judges and of ‘the: peopl.” 
“They accordingly went out ; and sometime Feereur’ when we were 
* walking saiittde the church, we met a crowd of people surrounding 
“@ ear. “My eyes pierced through the crowd, and beheld ‘the: déad 
<‘bady of one of the combatants ;—of him who had*been the ac- 
* sdused, but whom, under.an impression of his innocence, the judges 
 drad:permitted to fight his accuser. Impatient to fly from. this spec. 


‘tacle, we entered the church, and had advanced a few steps only 
when ‘we saw two men on their knees before across. . They were 
feginning an arduous trial; their arms were outstretched in an atti- 
‘wade of prayer; no movement, no token of impatience, must’ be 


‘permitted to appear in this painful posture. An hour elapsed, and 
‘they‘continued immoveable ; = and they would remain so till one of 
‘them sank under'the.struggle. When his exhausted arms could be 
- kept: up no ‘longer, hé¢:would roll himself inthe dust in despair, and 


his'name would be mserted with infamy in the public records... : 


, 44 Come to this sidé,?? said my conductor, “ and look at enother 


trial; which is just «taking place. A young man is about to 
tiidergo it; letus bope that the vigour of youth will enable him to 
triumph.” Scarcely ‘had he spoken, when we saw a young mah 
éeive with a firm handa heated iron of three pounds weight, and, 
after having taken twelve steps with it, he arrived at the’ prescribed 
pet. The judges then gave directions to bind up his hands ; ‘the 
yoyal seal was affixed to the bandages and ‘if in the course of three 
days ‘no ‘trace ‘of injury from thecfire could be discovered, the law 
woald ‘proclaim . his innocence and his triumph. —‘ Let us stop.at 


* thie place;!?-¢aid ‘my companion, ¢ and observe that obstinate ald 


fran! Fis body isan decay, yet he is on the point of ‘undergoing a 
trial which requires. the greatest vigour. Prostrate before the altar, 
he is this moment swearing that he deals:not in noxious herbs, nor 
talismans, nor charme of any kind. He then advances at a slow pace, 
énd stops at‘a basom filled with cold water, which has received a 

Hiest’s ‘benediction. “Phey are stripping off his cloaths, and tying his 


hands and feet transversely, the right-hand 10 the left foot, and the lefe 


hand to the right foot: - They are about to throw him into the bason. 
If he sinks tothe bottom, he will be pronounced innocent ; if he floats, 
guilry 5— it ‘will be’ said that the holy water-has repulsed a perjured 
wretch, and he will be abandoned to grief and remorse.” , : 


Oo eis apparent from these quotations that, in regard both té 
hicity iF ‘style, and to extent of information, M. MiévitLz 


-takés ‘the léad of most of the imitators of Barthélémy. How 


much superior, for example, are these.extracts to the barren and 
uninteresting productions of M. Lantier, of whose Spanish 
ourney we were a called (M. Rev. App. to Vol. 61.) to 
giye an account? * Miivi._e’s subject, however, is by 


no means happy. The period is rude and obscure, the man- 
. "MRS. 
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ners are repulsive and disgusting, and the whole age possesses 
Scarcely a single engaging character except rlemagne. 
Zhough gratified with the author, therefore, we found ‘it a 
heavy task to travel through his volumes, and were ‘rather 
. puzzled to account fot the selection of so forbidding an zra 
by a man of such discernment. At one time we were dis- 
posed to ascribe it to his modesty, and a reluctance to hagard 
‘ competition with other writers on more inviting ground: but 
a farther consideration of the matter enabled us to trace it:to 
2 motive more natural in a Frenchman, and unfortunately more 
congenial to the subject of a despotic government. The praise 
of Napoleon is at the bettom of these sentimental effusions : 
the havock made by the irruption of the barbarians into Gaul 
is a kind of allegory of the French Revolution; and Charle- 


magne is the Bonaparte of his age, raised up by providence to. 


conquer empires, and to make the blessings of peace succeed to 
the miseries of war. Whether this analogy has been followed np 
by M. MréviLve with a view to government-favour, or merely 
in the belief that it would increase the public interest in his 
_ beok, we do not undertake to determine : but we can assure the 
author that no felicity of such a parallel will compensate on this 
_ side of the water, at least, for the dullness inseparable from an 
age of Gothic darkness. When he relates (p. 46.) the expleits 
of the Visigoth princes, and attempts (p.122.) to characterize 
_the principal men at the court of Gondeband, king of Bur- 


gundy, we find reason to lament that his powers shonld:not 


have been applied to a more grateful subject, and are forced 
‘to pronounce that the materials are unfit to receive the polish 
of the artist. The passages which convey the largest store of 
information are the disquisition (Vol.I. p. 105.)on the legislation 
of the Franks; the character (Vol. II. p. 4.) of Charlemagne and 
his court; and (p. 208.) the description of the different classes 
of society under the feudal system. In the account of the 
literature of the age,: the writer assigns, as we expected, a dis- 
tinguished rank to our learned countryman, Alcuin, He repre- 
sents the traveller and his conductor on a visit to the academy 
founded by Charlemagne, and as meeting there with this coms 
« panion and favourite of the Emperor. | 


‘© Wehad advanced only a few paces in the Emperor's library, 
when we. discovered a tall thin man, whose constitution seen 

exhausted by labour and meditation. This was Alevin. He 
addressed us with a smile: * } thank you for visiting an old many 
whose existence is soothed by retirement, and whose habits aod 
inclination equally remove him from court. Study fies from splen- 
dor, and knowlege -hates bustle, I shall be fortunate, if T can for 
‘any length of time keep up = opinion, and persuade: at nis 2 
is | ty a the 
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that happiness. is: :not:to be sought in the field;of battle ; but : grow 
sd;’*-continued he, “and. the life of the Emperor himself will.ba 
Jess durable than his fame... Ages. are. required to.advance_civiliza= 
tion, while.a single bad reign suffices to bring back ce nian 
was returning from Italy when 1 met-the Emperor: Parma was the 
Place at which we first saw each other: I had long admired him 
a8 @ hero, but a moment of intimacy shewed me that he was.a great 
than. IT advised him to introduce among his subjects regular plang 
of! education: we opened in all parts of the empire a miultitude of 
tchools,*in which the children of the nobleman and rhe peasant were 
mdiscriminately admitted, and they were taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, the bible, and-even antient, literature., Each. bishap 
received-orders-to direct the public education on this. plan, and to 
regard. it,ag an essential part of his duty, Charles is accustomed to 
call me his preceptor: — nature certainly did much for him, but he 
36 also materially indebted to my care. He is now enabled to speak 
Latin with purity, to understand Greek, to give judgment in 
poetry, and has even a tincture of rhetoric, logic, and astronomy.”*—~ 
L'requested Alcuin to favour me with his opinion on those manu- 
Scripts in the Emperor’s library which seemed to him of the greatest 
importance... He consented, and unrolled the chronicle of Gregory 
of Tours. ‘¢ This writer,’’ said he, ** is the father of our history ; 
and though his-own compositions are devoid of taste, and corrupted 
by the ‘superstitious spirit of his age, they are notwithstanding, a 
valuable record in regard to all that concerns our first race of kings. 
Fredegarius, who continued Gregory’s chronicle to the year 641, 
composed his work at the request of Childebrand, brother of Charleg 
Martel, and discovers the usyal bad taste of his age. ‘The chronicle 
of Marius, a Swiss bishop, contains a history of the Burgundian 
Kings, and affords evidence of immense labour. The next volume 
i8 she compilation of the Gothic historian, Jornandes. As he writes 
the history of his own countrymen, and-was connected with the 
earliest -kings- of Italy, we must be on our guard against his 
partiality :.but he is full of interesting details. That roll which 
you are unfolding is the ecclesiastical history of the English from the 
time of Julius Cesar, and is the work of Bede. All these annalists 
are to be read with éaution: the agency of heaven is made to 
appear in all their pages; and according to them, miracles are 
perpetually convulsing the universe. These bulky volumes,” con- 
tinned Alcuin, * bespeak ‘one of the finest minds which the church 
ever pfoduced :*— they are the works of. St. Augustin. His Cons 
esstons contain the history ofa life entirely devoted ta the edification 
of his age, Perhaps his Letters display his character still better ; and 
it is pleasing to follow this great man to the end of his career: but 
of all his:works, none was productive vf so much good as his City of 
God, in-which his object was to defend the Christian-religion, and 
to establish irs truths: the majesty of his style, the gravity aid 
solemnity of |his tone, and his seductive and sublime eloquence, are 
worthy of his lofty subject: ‘The Emperor*estimates this work 
above all the labours of ‘genius, ‘and is never tired of reading and 


admiring tt.) ° - 
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After so serious an harangue from the Emperor's preceptor, 
it ‘may afford our readers some amusement to observe . the 
rough mode which the sovereign himself adopted to diseaun- 
tenance extravagance among his courtiers : 2 6. SUW IDLE 


‘ The Emperor, one day seeing ‘several of his young ‘nobility 
magnificently attired, suddenly proposed the diversion of hnnting. 
‘The weather was shocking, but there was no room for hesitation. 
Fach mounted his horse, and, after having ridden the whole day 
through torrents of rain, came home in a miserable condition. 
The Emperor smiled at first, but, soon resuming his austere deport- 
ment, took’ the opportunity of reading the young men a ‘lecture:: 
+* You simpletons,”’ said he,-** learn now to know the inconveniencies 
of luxury, With this sheep-skin, which I turn to any side-on 
which the wind blows, I cover and defend myself. against. all 
inclemencies. 1 have no occasion to replace it till-it 1s completely 
wort out, but in your case a slight accident may deprive you of a 
treasure. Let us leave silks to the women, and dress ourselves not 
for ornament but use, Jt is a shame that the cloak of a‘man who 


calls himself rational should cost the price of fifteen prime oxen? 
mine costs me only a sous, and serves me fully as well as yours,”? ? 


Like ‘most other French writers of the present.age M, 
Mrévitxe finds difficulty in resisting the temptation.of point 
and antithesis. ‘The Franks, on conquering Gaul, introduced 
many of their uncouth words into common use; and. this 
circumstance the present author cannot refrain from terming 
(Vol. I. p. 61.) § the reproaches which language has to, urge 
against victory,’ ‘The religious controversies in which th 
Emperor ,Zeno permitted himself to be absorbed were abun- 
dantly silly, but we should scarcely have thought of saying 
(p. 33.) that he denaturalized religion, fatigued good sense, 
and banished glory.’ Gondeband, king of Burgundy, wag 
superior to most princes of his time, although. a: very mixed 
character: but it would require more penetration than we pre 
tend to possess, to form a correct estimate of his qualities from 
M. Miévitve’s description: (p. 100.). § From the moment at 
which he ascended the throne, his days belonged to the people, 
his defects to his glory, his virtues to the state.’ Nor has 
Witikind, the gallant but unsuccessful defender of Saxon 
independence, the good fortune to escape the shafts that issue 
from the author’s quiver: ‘ during eighteen years,’ it is said, 
* he exhausted misfortune without ever exhausting courage ;— 
and a moralizing gentleman is made to conclude a very grave 
‘harangue (p. 206.) in these words, * Behold how every thing 
is in a state of change, — inconstancy alone is lasting.’ 

We now take our leave of M. Miévi.xe, by expressing our 


wish to meet with him again, but in diiferent company... Ws 
wil 

















his readers. 
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_wilk thank him ‘to look out for travelling companions among 
other people than the Goths; and to be sparing, in pity to 
our dull understandings, of those sparkling effusions which 
® denaturalize’ style, and © fatigue’ the comprehensive faculty of 


— 
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Axt. V. <Abrigé de P Histoire, Kc. &e. i. e« An Abridgment of 
the History of Russia, from the earliest to the present ‘Times ; pre- 
“eéded by a political. and geographical Sketch of Russia, and fol- 

*“Jowed by a'Summary of the Natural History of this vast Empire, 
‘and ‘Chronological ‘Tables adapted to this historical Abridg- 
‘°ment. By the Abbé Péain. Continued to the last Campaigns 
of the Russians against the French, and.to the Treaty of Tilsit. 
2 Volumes 12mo. Paris. 1808. Imported by Debofie. 
‘Price ros. wr 

A wy documents which throw light on the frame and structure 
#% of the colossal ‘state of Russia, at the present monient, 
ssess a strong claim to attention. She will in all proba- 
bility, at no distant time, have to maintain a fearful struggle 
with that power which has subdued the rest of the continent ; 
and all the points from which, on the:European side, ; she may 
be attacked, are in the hands of her. faithless rival, whose 
object in securing them can be no secret, and who scarcely 
andeed affects to conceal it. Already these’ powers have 
mutually tried: their ‘strength: the experiment has. served 
practically to shew the weakness of the northern empire; and 
‘a-mear view of it, theoretically. and .contemplatively, ; will 
satisfy us that this. unwieldy ill-compacted fabric will be able 
to make but ‘slight resistance against the policy and the arms of 
Napoleon. © ° iu ,- 

‘“/ 3n réspect to the modern state. of Russia, the publication 

“before us can have little interest for those who have perused 

the valuable although very different performances of M. Ru/- 

‘hiere® <and Mr. Oddy+: but the succinct account which 

it furnishes of a boundless empire,.and the detail in which 
‘it presents: its component parts, will not fail to attract the 
attention of those curious persons who have not within 
their reach the preferable means of information. While the 
“Abbé Périn professes to have availed himself of several 
unpublished manuscripts, and of the materials communicated by 
several living persons, he ingenuously owns'that he is princi- 
pally indebted to M. Levesgue’s valuable history of Russia. 
He also informs us that he has been for ten years an inhabitant 





* See Rev. Vol. xx. N.S. p. 557. and xxui. p. my 
. $ Rev. Vol. 1. NS. p. 3376 | | ¢ 
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_ of that empire, and employed there during that time in educa- 
tion ; to which circumstance the present volumes owe. their 


existence. | 
The work is preceded by an, introduction, in which the 
author gives a consise and perspicuous view of the. statistics 
of the Russian empire, its manners, and its religion : to which 
is added a geographical sketch..of this vast power, and.an 
enumeration and brief account of the several governments into 
which it is divided. The value of the whole is enhanced by 
apparently well-digested chronological tables of the Russian 
history, which are introduced at its close 5 and it also embraces 
a sketch of the natural history of this immense territory... 
_. After having stated: several vague hypotheses -respecting 
the origin of the modern. Russians, the author contends for 
their descent from the Sclaves and Huns; the first colony of 
whom he supposes to have. fixed its residence in the vicinity 
of the lake of Ilmen; and he thinks that, as early as about the 
middle of the fifth century, they founded the city of: Novogorod, 


which. afterward: grew to be very commercial, ,and gradually 


extended its sway as far as Lithuania, the White Sea, and the 
mountains of Oural. History hands down to us the govern- 
ment of Novogorod as having been republican. — M. Périn 
divides the annals of Russia into six periods: the first, 
including ‘fhe time preceding its adoption of Christianity, 
namely, a space of one hundred and twenty years : the second, 
extending from the establishment of Christianity to the invasion 


of the Tartars, embracing an interval of two hundred and 


thirty-eight years: the third, reaching from the Tartar invasion 
to the epoch of Moscow becoming the capital of the empire, 
being one hundred and five years: the fourth, from the latter 
event to the time of the assumption of the title of Czar, a 
tiod of two hundred and five years: the fifth, from the 
assumption of the latter title to the accession of Peter the 
Great, a space of one hundred and fifty-six years; and the 
sixth, extending from the time of Peter the Great to our own 
days. | 
The epochs which precede the reign of Peter the Great 


, 


“ypresent little that is either interesting or instructive. If the 


regency of Olga'cheers the wearied eye, we fear to trust the 


‘narrative, and’ are too well warranted in suspecting that the 
ground on which we tread belongs to the region of fable ; — 


and if within the precincts of true history we discover in Boris . 


-Godounof an able and enlightened governor, we cannot forget 


his usurpation, nor avert our eyes from the cruelties of his 
brief domination. “Like other usurpers, he affected great 


modesty when pressed to assume that power, which, by — 
| 7 Nabie 
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rile cruelty and’ treachery, he had placed within his 
“atid: solemnly promised to administer the government with’ mile, 
‘mess and impartiality, When invested with supreme authority, 
che displayed on all occasions ‘extraordinary magnificence, and 
‘was'lavish in. his gifts to churches and monasteries.. The 
_xeader learns with pleasure, however, that‘he was desirous ‘of 
‘enlightening the people; that he attempted to entice into his 
‘dominions the. professors of the liberal arts; and that ‘he 
‘encouraged the: Russian: youth to pass into: foreign countries, 
for the: purpose of studying the sciences. ° With his death'com- 
wmenced-that series: of impostures which dishgures: the hisyory 
ca this‘barbarous empire. = 

The writer’s account of Peter the Great is simple, concise, 
atid judicious : but since that monarch’s portrait has been drawh 
‘by/an artist of the first order, and ‘his acts and exploits sketched 
by the sarhe pencil, no extract’ from this part ofthe present 
‘work can be expected to mterest-our readers.’ From the fof 
Jewing brief.outiine ofthe northern’ potentate, ‘however; they 
will be-able sto form a spedginent: of the at ‘ait ‘manner of 
the performance’ before us'3 


-_& The, life of Peter exhibite i a striking contrast ‘of rare quadinies 
and glaring faults. He passionately loved j Justice, and, was: often cruel 
In asserting its. rights : but he carried his Rotions to an extreme 19 
every thing; ‘whether in friendship, in passion, in pleasure, or in love 
of glory and fame. He protected ‘religion’ as a matter of political 
necessity, whileshe privately made its cerémonies and ‘ministers the 
objects. of ridicule.” He was toa fond of foreign usages; and sought 
200. precipitately to root ont those of his own country which appeared 
to him .to./be; barbarous and saperstitious, He enjoined virtue and 
gentle. manners, while be himse!f was unable.to controul his. passions 
or restrain his appetites. In fine, he had all the weaknesses. of 
humanity, © although he was at .the same time endowed with. all 
those great qualities which ensure toa monarch the g gratitude, and 
admiration of posterity.’ 


The first Catherine, whom: Peter, had ated Froms the lowest 
sttuation | to the throne, survived him only two years and four 
months. - Of her the author says ‘ that, besides being amiable 
and lovely, she hadan uninterrupted gaiety of temper, was gene- 
yous and humane.’ He justly extols the spirit. and address by 
which she saved her Fihand and his army from disgrace and 
ryin, when they were completely in the power of the Russians 
on the banks of the Prouth. It was she alone, he adds,’ who 
knew how to allay the extravagance of her husband’s..wrath 
and “vengeance ; ; many were the objects of his seyority whom 
she fescued ; and if the history of this Princess be not crowded 


> 
with. remarkable events, it. was because her reign was shorty 


and 
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and because she had not time to present to the wotfd  thise 
actions which would have justified the <i of fortune with : 
ogee to her. ° : 

M. Périn states that upwards of twenty thousand’ persis 
were deprived of: life, or banished to the deserts’of ‘Siberia, by 
Biren, the worthless favourite of the Empress Anne; and 
whom she afterward raised to the dukedom of Courtland: : 
An elegant tribute is here paid to the amiable and’ philoso- 
phical Stanislaus. — The causes which ensured the sovereiga 
power to the late Catherine are thus not less correctly than 
concisely stated : 


€ Peter IIT., whose education had been neglected, had gradually - 
addicted himself to every species of debauchery. It was his desiga 
to cut off his son from the succession to the throne, in which act the 
hatred which he bore to the mother was to be vented on the offspring = ° 
indeed it .is asserted that he had determined to confine both» in the | 
fortress of Schlusselbourg. A part of the troops, however, was dés- 
affected to him , the nobles reproached him for having neglected them; 
and for having filled the highest situations with strangers; and all sas 
with extreme concern the Empress hié spouse, who was justly beloved 
by thenation, on the eve of experiencing from her husband the most 
| unjust and odious treatment.’ 





Though the author is rather the panegyrist than the dispas- 
sionate historian of the Jate Catherine, yet even, he imputes to 
her one grand fault, viz. her entire neglect of her son and sne~ 
cessor. He states that, * until the death of his mother, the. 
Prince was kept at a distancein the country, without having any 
share in public affairs; and it is pretended that she designed to 
disinherit him, in order to give the crown to Alexander, the 

eldest of her grandsons.’ ; ’ 
{ M. Pértn blends with his narrative frequent invectives, 
against British commerce, which betray either pitiable igno- 
rance or a base servility: in other respects, the present work: 
is a valuable compendium, of which the excellences greatly 
overbalance the defects. 
Je O- 
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Arr. VI. Traité élémentaire de Géologie, &c. i. e. An Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Geology. By J. A. Ds Luc, F.RS. &c. 8vo_ 
pp. 395- Paris. 1809. teapartei by De Boffe, London. 


Price i@s. sewed. 


LTHOUGH this publication is intitled an elementary treatise. 

* on geology, it is in reality a controversial work, consist-. 
ing almost entirely of an attack cn the hypothesis. of the’ late 
Dr. Hutton, as given to the world by his friend Professor 
Playfair. M. Ds Luc indeed fully acknowleges this to be the 
: 13 Case, 
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case, sitice he informs us that he proposes to empley the * Il- 


lustrations *’.as a text for his discussions: a resolution to which 
he strictly adheres ; for al thoughmany important and interest- 


sng observations are dispersed threugh every part of the book, - i 
yet to this text they have all an immediate reference. The 


author commences by a preliminary discourse of considerable 
Jength, in which he not only announces the plan of his future 
proceedings, but offers many considerations respecting the 
general state of geological science, of the methods that have 
beert adopted to promote it, and of the causes which have 


rendered those methods so often unsuccessful. He points outs. . 


with considerable effect, the important purposes to which this 
branch of natural philosophy may be made subservient 3 and he 
even thinks that it forms a very essential part of a course of 
theological studies : for he supports the opinion that the credit 
of the Old Testament, and of revealed religion in general, is 
connected with the accuracy of the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion. It does not become us to obtrude on this occasion into 
the department of theology : but, as connected with this sub- 
ject, we may remark that the writer lays no claim to any 
supernatural knowlege on this point ; and it is undesirable to 
burden revelation with a difficulty which is not necessarily ate 
tached to it. 

Before he enters on the controversial part of his work, 
M. vz L. pays a handsome tribute of respect to the merits of his 
antagonist, to whom he allows many qualifications for the task 
which he undertook : but he honestly states his opinion that both 
Dr. Hutton and Mr. Playfair were deficiest in the number and 
extent of their observations, which appear to have been con- 
fined to Great Britain. To the justice of this allegation we 
are much disposed to assent ; and we think it is impossible for 
any one to peruse this volume without being struck with the 
immense advantage which a geologist possesses, who has had 
frequent opportunities of studying the majestic and singulat 
forms of the mountains of Swisserland.— M. De Luc properly 
begins by taking’a concise view of the theory which he pro- 
poses to controvert. In the first place, it is important to 
observe réspecting it, that it does not profess to give any 
account of the original state of the earth, but aims only at 
discovering the laws which regulate the changes which it 
-experiences.. The succeeding paragraph, we believe, contains 
a correct outline of the Huttonian doctrine : 


—- 





*  TMlustrations of the Huttonian Theory of the Earth, by 
J. Playfair.” * 
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‘© Aceording to these geologists, (Hutton and Playfair,) our.globe 
is so constituted, that, while the continents are destroyed by air, , 
gravity, and currents of water, their materials, betag carried by them 
to the sea, are, by its different actions, spred over the’bottom of che 
ocean. A great internal heat hiardeng these materials, from which 
results a mass similar to that of the mineral strata of which oir cons 
tinents are-composed. When the existing continents are thus des 
stroyed by their degradation, the same heat, which has hardened these 
strata at the bottom of the sea, raises them ; this circumstance repels 
the sea on the eroded continente, and produces new continents, thus 
delivered to the action of the air, of gravity, and of the currents of. 
water, and afterward to that of the sea, in order to spread the mae 
terials over its bottom, where the heat prepares strata for new conti- 
nents, to be elevated at proper periods.’ , 


It follows from this view of the subject that a series of suc- 
cessive changes have been going on for millions of years, and 
are still acting, by which continents are alternately formed and 
destroyed : the one mutation is supposed to be at all times slowly 
proceeding, and the other to take effect at uncertain intervals, 
The operation by which continents are broken down may, it is 
conceived, be detected in all quarters; while the only evidence 
which we have of the effects of the internal heat is derived 
from observations of phanomena, which are best explained by 
admitting its existence. A leading point, in which the hypo- 
thesis of Hutton differs from that of Dg Luc, consists in the 
former supposing that the surface of the earth was at first lewel, 
and that the vaileys have been formed by subsequent opera~ 
tions 3. while the latter maintains that external causes tend 
rather to diminish than to increase the depressions on the 
earth’s surface. On this position depends much of the force 
of Dr. Hutton’s arguments; and accordingly the present 
author takes great pains to prove its fallacy. He first attempts 
to shew that the broken materials, which are carried down b 
rivers from the higher parts of the earth, and are detached by 
the waves of the sea from its shores, are not deposited at the 
bottom of the ocean, but on the banks cf the. rivers, or in par- 
ticular situations along the coasts of the sea. It. is evident 
that this question must be decided by an appeal to facts ; and 
we cannot but acknowlege that Dr. Hutton and his friend ap- 
pear rather to have adopted the idea as generally plausible, 
than as one in favour of which they had it. in their power, to. 
adduce any direct proofs: M. Dr Luc, on the contrary, cites.a 
number of examples in which the wrecks of portions of land, 
which had been broken dqwn by the action of water, have. 
been deposited at the mouths of rivers, or on some shores less __ 
exposed to the action of the wind and waves. erICEWE S 
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“Perhaps, however, 2 still more important consideration, :itt 
this and in every other theory which attempts to account for 
the present state of the earth, depends on the manner in’ which 
it can explain the formation of mineraf*strata, which may be 
regarded as the great basis of all our-continents. As the 
author observes, ‘a great number of hypotheses have been formed 
on this subject, which have been successively, abandoned, | 
from their having been conceived in the infancy of observa 
tion ; so that, except that which I am now examining, the 
theory which has been adopted by thé most celebrated geolo- 
gists is that the substances have been successively separated 
from a liquid by chemical precipitations.’ Into the merits of 
this much agitated “geet we do not at present propose to 
enter: we shall only observe that the author objects to the 
hypothesis which supposes that the strata have been formed 
by deposition, and afterward been exposed to heat, since no 
cause seems to be assignable for the different strata having 
been deposited separately, and in an order not always con- 
formable to their specific gravity ; an effect which, it is 
thought, can have been produced only by a chemical precipita- 
tion from a solution. Dr. Hutton supposed that all these 
strata were deposited at the bottom of the ocean : we are, then, 
naturally induced to inquire by what means they have been 
raised so as now to be (many of them) much“above the level 
of the surface of the sea; — either the water has been much 
depressed, or the land much elevated. Here, again, our com- 
batants take opposite sides; Dr. Hutton supposes that the 
Mountains have been forced upwards by vast subterranean 
fires, while M. De Luc thinks that the surface of the sea has 
been considerably lowered, and that ‘thus the most elevated 
parts of the land have been left uncovered. 3 

Two sets of causes seem to have concurred to bring the 
world into its present condition, which it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish from each other ; viz. those causes which have long 
ceased to act, but the effects of which are sufficiently visible, 
and those causes which are still continuing to act. The latter 
are principally the atmosphere, and currents of water, the 
operation of which is perpetually going on: but the earth 
never could have acquired its present: state .without the inter- 
vention of some great revolution, or catastrophe, which must 
have been produced by some cause no longer in existence. 
‘Dr. Hutton assumes, as a datum essential to his hypathesis, 
that an immense length of time must have elapsed in order to 
have brought the globe into its present condition ; whereas 
M. De Luc supposes that the commencement of the process, 


which is now in action, is comparatively of recent date. With 
a degree 
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a degree of candour -which is unfortunately. not always found 
among men of scjences he pays the most. handsome ‘tribute to. 
the sagacity of -his celebrated. countryman Saussur¢ ;_ whose 
writmgs he regards as forming quite a new cera in geology, 
and which disclosed a new scene to him ;.¢ as if,’ he says, a 
veil, through which he had been before studying the mouh- 
tains of our globe, had been suddenly withdrawn,, To Saus- 
sure is in a-great measure due the discovery that all mountains. 
whatever be their present form, are composed of strata whict 
were originally horizontal ; and especially.that granite, the 
basis of every other component. of our globe, is a stratifie 
substance. . : ay age 
--The controversial questions to which we have now referred 
may be considered as, composing the basis of the present 
author’s work ; the other subjects which are introduced being 
either brought forwards incidentally, or with a view to .conirm 
some of the above leading positions. A few years agoy 
M. De Luc. addressed a series of letters to Dr. Hutton, soon 
after the publication of this gentleman’s paper in the Transa¢- 
tions of the Edinburgh Royal Society; and some of those 
letters, which originally appeared subjoined to several volumes 
of the Monthly Review*, are inserted in the book before us. 
The first of them is principally occupied with an examination: 
of the doctrine respecting the action of currents. of water, in 
breaking,down the most.elevated parts of the. earth’s surface, 
and depositing them at the bottom of the ocean. The argu- 
ments which the author opposes to this opinion are, we think, 
very plausible, and almost decisive. It is stated that the frag- 
ments which are brought down by rivers are deposited néar 
their. mouths, or on particular parts of their banks ; and that 
the tops of mountains, especially those which are composed of 
the wrecks-of other strata, are often covered with vegetation, 
and even with forests, proving that the process of degradation 
has ceased to operate in those situations. It is remarked also that 
the ravages committed by rivers, and by the waves of the sea, 
have a natural tendency to come to a termination, because the 
most abrupt and exposed precipices, when they are broken 
down, compose by their fragments a species of basement 





ce 


~*® See Vol. Ixxxi. Appendix, and Vols. ii. iii.-and v. N.Se dppen- 
dies; M. De Luc refers in the present work..to, these letters 
having been printed in the M.R.-and speaks of them as being ¢ little 
-known.;’ -but we shall be glad, for his sake, if ie orcalenon oF the 
-volume. now before us equals even a fifth, part of that which the 
letters in question obtained by our means. te aii 
Arr. Rev. Vou. txu. Kk which 
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which protects them from the farther operation of these de- 
structive agents. | 

M. De Luc next enters minutely into the discussion of 
another of the leading features of the Huttonian hypothesis, 
respecting the formation of valleys. Dr. Hutton supposed 
that these were in all cases excavated by the action of currents 
of water hollowing out for themselves a passage along what 
was originally a flat surface; while M. Dr Luc conceives that 
the action of these currents, even admitting their existence, 
could not possibly be adequate to the effect produced, and that 
the operation of rivers must be rather to fill up cavities pre- 
viously made, than to form new. On the summits of the 
highest Alps, are immense chasms which could never have 
been formed by the action of water, for whence could any: 
torrents sufficiently powerful proceed in such situations ? 
‘Where any great change is effected by the force of rivers, it is 
rather in sweeping away the wrecks and fragments already 
detached, than in wearing down the solid strata of rocks 3 and 
in general it is more natural to conclude that rivers flow along 
hollows previously existing, than that these hollows have been 
themselves formed by, the rivers. When rivers have any effect 
in making a channel for themselves, it appears to be through 
materials that have been deposited there by somie other cause. 

The author now proceeds to make some, observations on 
that part of the hypothesis of his antagonists which refers to 
the extreme antiquity of the world. ‘The changes which they 
suppose to be operating, even allowing them to be adequate 
to the object, must have required a long series of ages ; 
whereas many circumstances would lead us to conclude that 
the present state of things is of much more recent origin. 
M. De Luc thinks that it is nut impossible to ascertain the 
age of the world with some degree of accuracy ; he points out 
particular situations in which we observe additional matter 
deposited at the mouths of rivers, or at the bases of moun- 
tains ; and by noticing the rate at which the.accumulation pro- 
ceeds, and the quantity of matter accumulated, (data which it 
is not difficult to obtain,) we arrive at the period at which 
these processes commenced. The age of the world, according 
to this method of calculation, will not be very different from 
that which is assigned to it in the Mosaic account of the 
creation. - 

On the formation of the great basons which constitute in- 
Jand lakes, the hypothesis of Dr. Hutton appears to us ex- 
tremely imperfect, and the deficiency is not satisfactorily sup- 
‘plied by Professor Playfair. It seems impossible to believe 


shat these can ever have been produced by currents of water 
(i : .. flowing 
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flowing through them, with whatever degree of violence ; 
whereas the difficulty is removed by supposing that these, as 
well as the beds of rivers and the chasms of mountains, have 
been formed by some cause originally producing great in- 
equalities in the surface of the earth, ‘It then only remains to 
shew that some great catastrophe, sufficiently powerful to 
derange the whole face of the globe, has taken place; and this 
appears to be almost proved by the fact first distinctly an- 
nounced by Saussure, that all the strata of which the globe is 
composed were originally horizontal. At the same time that 
the strata were broken down into their present irregular state, 
which must have been effected by some violent operation, the 
chasms of mountains, the channels of rivers, and the beds of 
lakes, were produced. The nature of this catastrophe can only 
be conjectured, but it does not appear necessary to have recourse 
to the internal fires which enter into the hypothesis of Dr. 
Hutton; and even independently of the circumstance of this bein 
a gratuitous supposition, merely called in to solve a difficulty 
or to explain phenomena, it does not seem to be’ so well 
adapted for this purpose as at first view it may be conceived. 
As this point composes so fundamental an article in the hypo- 
thesis which he is controverting, M. Dz Luc examines it very 
minutely, and displays much acuteness in his objections to it: 
but as it is a question which has been so very often discussed, 
and it would be impossible, in the narrow limits to which we 
are restricted, to do justice to the arguments, we shall take the 
liberty of referring our readers to the original. 

Towards the conclusion of the volume, the author lays 
down a series of general propositions, which may be con- 
sidered as the leading features of his geological hypothesis, and 
which we shall quote without abridgment : | 


‘1. Ali our mineral strata have been successively produced by 
chemical precipitations from a primordial fluid. 2. The first of these 
precipitations, which are the most antient monuments of physical 
operations, beyond which we are no farther guided by observations 
on the earth, have produced the strata of granite and the contem- 
porary substances. 3. During these precipitations, continuing for a 
long time in different genera and species, the strata thus produced 
experienced different catastrophes, proceeding from the successive form- 
ation of cavities under their mass, owing to the infiltration of 
fluid into the interior of the globe; from which circumstance also 
resulted a cause of change in the nature of the precipitations. 4. At 
the same time that these operations were going forwards at the bot- 
tom of the sea, after the formation of granite and the other primor- 
dial strata, continents existed which were furnished with vegetables 
and animals ; for although the whole extent of our continents has 
been visibly occupied by the sea — the time of its retreat, we find, 
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as well in their interior parts as in their boundaries, many terrestrial 
organized bodies, in the strata that aré posterior to those’ which are 
primordial. §. The vegetables and aninials, the remains of which 
are buried in these marine strata, were then surrounded by. the sea: 
they were in islands formed by the rupture of long peninsulas, re- 
sulting from prior catastrophes during which a part of the fluid, 
having filtered into the interior of the globe, had left uncovered 
these eminencies formed at its bottom. A number of these eminen- 
cies, already peopled, and separated from each other by some catas- 
frophes, experienced new changes by simple subsidence, which caused 
them to sink below the level of the sea, where the animalj and vege- 
table remains were covered by mineral strata, some become stony, and 
ethers continuing im a disunited state. At length, by new catastro- 
pes, always affecting the whole mass of the strata from their base, 
these new strata subsided, and experienced ruptures and angular 
motions in the same manner with the former strata; circumstances 
which characterize the theatre of these scenes. 6. The retreat of 
the sea, from above these parts of the glohe, has been produced by 
the sinking of these continents, whence have proceeded the veges 
tables and animals of the islands ; of which some that existed in 
many parts of this antient sea, being become the summits of these 
pone mei have been the principal source of their vegetables and ani- 
mals.’ 


These propositions may be considered as exhibiting a 
general view of the geological hypothesis that is opposed to 
the system of Dr, Hutton and Mr. Playfair ; and probably our 
readers will agree with us in thinking that it is on many ac- 
counts to be preferred. Although it be not without its dif- 
ficulties, they are less numerous and formidable ; no imagi- 
nary agents are introduced ; and no operation is supposed to 
have taken place, which does not seem to be countenaneed 
by natural appearances. M. De Luc is intitled to the praise 
of candour and ingenuousness ; he speaks of his antagonists 
with respect ; and he liberally acknowleges their merit. His 
work is generally well written as to style : but it is defective 
in arrangement; and it contains too much repetition, partly. 
qwing to the insertion of the letters to Dr. Hutton, which 
supply the same statements that occur in the subsequent parts 
of the volume. We donot hesitate to say, however, that it will 
support the reputation of the author, and will promote the in- 
terests of science. 
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Art. VII. Du Genie des Peuples Anciens 3 &c.; i.e. On the 
Genius of the Antients ; or an historical and literary View of 
the Developement of the Human Mind among the Pecple-of 
Antiquity, from the earliest known Periods to the Commencement 
of the Christian Aira. By Madame V. De C¥*##*#**, 4 Vols, 
8vo. Paris. 1808. Imported by Deconchy. Price 2l. 83. sewed. 


\ E have lately met with many French publications, which af. 

ford a combined view of antient history and literature ; and 
we have now before us another production of that nature, from 
the pen of a female. It is so comprehensive in design as 
necessarily to be superficial in parts: but it gives so good a 
general idea of the character and spirit of every different age 
and country, from the earliest times to the Christian cera, and is 
written in so natural and pleasing a style, that we wonld re- 
commend it as an excellent book of instruction (with some 
cautions which we shall subjoin) to all young proficients ‘in the 
French language. — We shall present our readers’ with an 
abstract of the contents of the work, and endeavour to cor-’ 
roborate our favourable sentiments of it by quotations from 
each volume; and though we shall find occasions, also, for’ 
dissenting in some particular instances from the opinions of the 
fair author, yet her writings must reflect additional honour on 
the country which has produced so many brilliant examples of 
female genius. 

‘The first volume is arranged in four Epochs, and the first of 
these divisions contains an account of the progress of the 
human mind, as developed in the only history extant, from the 
creation to about the fifteenth century before Christ, or to the’ 
times of Moses and of Cecrops. Madame De C., we should: 
premise, is not scrupulously exact in the settlement of chrono- 
logical disputes, but adopts the most commonly received zera 
without examination ; and indeed the comprehensiveness of her 
plan rendered such an acquiescence in other authorities perfect] 
indispensable. —'This division comprizes her first book, which 
is subdivided into five chapters: chapter 1. follows the 
Mosaic history, from the beginning to the twentieth century 
before Christ, or the age of Abraham: chapter 2. discusses 
the antiquity of the book of Job, and presents us with suffie 
cient extracts from that book, but of the nature of the writer’s 
criticisms we shall’ speak hereafter: chapter 3. treats of the 
times from the twentieth century to the fifteenth before 
Christ, or from the age of Abraham to that of Moses and 
Joshua, of Cecrops and Danaus: chapter 4. animadverts on 
the books of Moses ; and chapter 5. on the book of Joshua. 
— The second epoch extends from the fifteenth century to 
about the tenth before Christ, or from the times of Joshua and 
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Cecrops to those of Solomon and of the Ionian emigration. 
In this Epoch, which occupies the second book, we read first 
of the Greeks, and of all other known people, excepting the 
Jews, during the five centuries above-mentioned ; in the 
2d chapter, of the Jews, and of their historical books, during 
the same period ; and in the 3d is contained an examination of 
the Psalms of David. 

Epoch Ill. embraces the record of nearly two hundred 
and fifty years ; that is, the events which passed between the 
tenth century and about the middle of the eighth before 
Christ, or between the times of Solomon and the Ionian 
emigration, and those of the foundation of Rome. — This 
Epoch also fills a book ; the first chapter of which treats of 
the Jews and their historical writings during the period stated 
above: the 2d chapter examines and cites the writings of 
Solomon : the 3d takes notice of Lokman and Sanchonia- 
thon : the 4th contains a comparative survey of the state of 
Greece for the whole of this epoch: the sth remarks on 
the poems of Homer; the 6th on those of Hesiod: the 7th 
celebrates the origin of Carthage ; and the 8th relates the 
foundation of Rome. 

The fourth Epoch reaches from the last- mentioned era, or 
from the middle of the eighth century, to the fifth before our 
Saviour, when the kingly power was abolished at Rome ;— 
from the beginning of the Persian empire to. the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes; from the first regularly counted Olympiads 
to the commencement of the Persian war with Greece ; and 
from the captivity of the tribes of Israel to the rebuilding of 
the Temple at Jerusalem. This Epoch contains two books, 
the fourth-and fifth of the history : the fourth book treats of 
the kingdoms of Asia and Egypt, for the whole period,. in its 
first chapter ; in the second, it introduces Zoroaster, and his 
doctrines ; in the third, it touches on the Scythians and Sar- 
matians ; in the fourth, we have. an account of the Chinese, 
of Chinese books, of Confucius and his writings; the fifth 
chapter returns to the Jews for the same period; the sixth 
reviews the books of Tobit and of Judith ; and the seventh 
enters on the prophecies. Book V. is divided into three 
chapters ; the first relates the affairs of Greece for the period 
corresponding to that in which the affairs of the Jews and of 
the other Asiatic nations have been related in the fourth book 5 
the second discusses the poetry, the philosophy, and the arts of 
the Greeks for the same length of time; and the third pays 
similar attention to the history of Rome. 

Having arrived at the sth century before Christ, we shall 
here pause, and attempt to enliven the dryness of an analysis 
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by-some extracts from the volume, the contents of which we 
have just enumerated. Since the writer, in some passages 
which we shall have occasion more particularly to notice as 
we proceed, speaks of the miraculous interpositions of the 
Deity in the Jewish economy in rather an ambiguous manner, 
we are pleased to be able to select from her short preface (in 
which the design of her work is but imperfectly explained) a 
passage of the following description : 


«It is incontestable that we must admit a state of primitive illu- 
mination. 1 do not here speak of the arts and sciences; all im 
provements in them belong to the inheritance of man : but I speak 
of those pure and intelligent notions, those reasonable and virtuous 
feelings, without which this monarch of the earth could not have ful- 
filled his destination. The farther we re-ascend into history, the 
more we shall discover the light of sound reason among mankind. 
The east, in its institutions as well as in its traditions, shews us from 
the beginning an immediate and constant connection between man 
and the Deity. Wisdom, in the earliest ages, there became the ob- 
ject of human reflections and laws ; and all the social virtues there 
exercised themselves untaught, under the shade of palm trees and 
the shelter of tents. The inborn sentiment of his natural dignity, 
and of his divine relations, placed man at the creation in the rank 
which was assigned to him among all creatures. We shall tine, if we 
consider the subject, that, in the forests of the new world as well as 
in the most distant quarters of the old, even in those spots on which 
man appears to have lost himself, a// the notions of virtue are an ate 
tribute of existence, a// the appearances of society are capable of 
being traced to the memory of men ; and that the shades of brutish- 
ness, or of corruption, which we remark, have accidental causes, 
which events or situations will never fail to explain.’ 3 


This last paragraph staggered us not a little, both as to fact 
and as to opinion : but we will not here stop to controvert asser- 
tions which we think sufliciently refute themselves, and which, 
we are happy to add, have few parallels in this volume. 
Several minor objections, indeed, might be urged against this 
writer’s reasonjng ; such, for instance, as her unbounded ad- 
miration of Egyptian wisdom, which we have ever considered 
m a suspicious point of view ; and her extravagant praise of 
the Hindus, a people who appear, as we become better ac- 
quainted with their religion and literature, in a far inferior 
light to that in which uninstructed worder had represented 
them. ** Omne ignotum pro magnifico” is, in truth,’ an adage 
equally weil applied to our notions of Egypt and of India. 
Yet this fair author, if she errs, certainly errs in numerous and 
respectable company ; and we therefore pass on to those parts 
of her first volume which redeem any mistakes that she may 
have committed in its commencement. 
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The account of the book of Job is prefaced by a remark on 
the’ uncertainty of its author, which induces this ‘writer. to 
place‘it before the books ‘of Moses in her examination. We 
refrain from discussing the question in this place, and’ merel 

refer ‘those who aré desirous of knowing where the’ fullest itt- 
formation may be ‘gained on the subject, ‘to the authors ‘quoted 
in the notes to Gray’s short dissertation, in his Key to the Old 
‘Festament. We cannot but observe that, from such well-known 
writings as the Holy Scriptures, Madame Ds ‘C. quotes with 
too great liberality : she seems, however, to perform this 
ofhce with so much zeal, that we reject the vile idea of any 
book-making ‘propensities in so enthusiastic an admirer of the 
simplicity of the sacred records: yet we must admonish her 
that her reason for not citing the poems of Homer would 
hold equally strong against any transcript ftom the book’ of 
Job, or from the Pentateuch. At the same time, we give 
her credit for the correctness of her taste in selecting the 
passages most characteristic of antient manners, or most affect- 
ing in thought and expression. She seems indeed to have 4 
very acute and just sense of the pathetic, the sublime, and the 
beautiful, in composition. 3 | : oe 

~ On Job’s answer to his impatient wife, shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive eyil?” we 
find the following proper observations: : 


¢ The most touching resignation is expressed in this book, with 
those ideas only, which an Tdumzan shepherd could associate together 
at that period. This same resignation is prescribed to tie wise man, 
with a long process of reasoning, in the most celebrated phflosophical 
works. We shall find their authors defining good and evil, justice 
and injustice, and arriving by demonstration at the same result 
which sound reason, self-knowlege, and perhaps a pure heart, also 
discover.’ : . 


Why the last member of this sentence should contain any. 
thing hypothetical in its expression, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. ‘A pure heart’ is assuredly the necessary concomitant of 
wisdom ; for without a pure heart, who can either love or fear 
God, as he ought? The concluding sentences of the chapter 
on Job areexcellent: : 


¢ I entreat those, who haye not yet performed this duty, to read 
and to meditate on the words of wisdom, which Job so longed'to 
see written in a book, or engraved on a plate of lead with a pen of 
jron, or imprinted-on a rock with the chisel !—The antients expressed 
without management, the desire of their hearts: — the freedom of 
their instructions and their very length, — the fruit of a protracted 
and uniform leisure, — their whole ~ as it penetrates our souls, so 
it disposes them to aggrandize themselves ; and we feel, as we, pe 
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these lessons, an imposing sensation, similar to that which is excited 
by the still silence of noon in the midst of a desert country.” 


Many persons would object to the indistinctness, or the 
unintelligibility perhaps, of this image; it conveys, however, 
a grand and soothing idea to our imagination: yet, perhaps, 
detached from the context, it may lose with our readers the 
effect which it produced on us after the perusal of a chapter 
devoted to a consideration of that remote antiquity, in which 
the narrative and the dialogue of the Book of Job so completely. 
immerse the mind, _ | 

In several parts of this volume, the writer naturally rejoices 
in the fame of her sex; and at page 46. she thus expresses. 
herself : ¢ The most antient traditions have placed a great num- 
ber of women among the benefactors of the human race. All. 
languages have made the virtues feminine, as well as glory ; 
even mythology possesses its Minerva and its Muses.’ — We 
might add, its Graces, — and its Furies, 3 
_ We were pleased in the account of Homer, (page 243.) to 
meet with a duly modified tribute to, the merits of one of the 
fair writer’s literary country-women : 


¢ Madame Dacier has translated into French the immortal poems 
of Homer. Her genius could not reach her model: but the natural 
bias of an innocent and sensible mind made her appreciate and feel 
his beauties. Every human soul does not include sublimity in its. 
compass: but to possess the property of goodness is the first and 
indispensable characteristic of true grandeur. Honour to this 
yearned woman ! whose profound knowlege has ever been as undoubt- 
ed as her eminent virtue.’ | 


At page 48. we find one of Madame De C.’s insinuations,, 
though doubtingly and timidly urged, concerning the allegorical, 
nature of the scriptures: but, as if alarmed even at her own 
cautious daring, in page 52. she offers an excuse, often intro- 
duced again, that the sacred nature of the Bible falls not under 
her consideration : 


© To Bossuet it belongs to unravel and to point out the path of 
Providence in the events which appertain to religion; and which 
were ordained to prepare and to accomplish the work of our redemp-. 
tion. My feeble pencil shall not follow the majestic course of his 
consecrated pen. 1 shall not touch on religious doctrines which I 
admit and which I revere: it is only the writing and the writer which 
£ consider in Moses, and in his Pentateuch.’ a8 9 


Again, at page 78. after having mentioned the miracle of 
the sun and the moon being arrested in their course, in the 
Book of Joshua, the author adds: —* We must not always 
in‘ antient books, take the expression of thoughts for the 
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record of facts: but Iet us never dispute a miracle against the 
omnipotence of heaven; for the vegetation of the smallest 
gtain exceeds all the powers of the world. That which ‘is 
sublime in the passage which I have cited (the speech of 
Yoshua to his army in the pursuit of the Amorites) is the 
exalted confidence which it implies: a supernatural strength 
gives this confidence to the soul which it fills. The warrior, 
at such 2 moment, identifies himself with the power of God, 


‘of which he disposes: he feels, in all its plenitude, a force 


before which resistance is nothing.’ 

At page 134. we have terms more explicit, and more 
abjectionable = | 

* The history of the Jews has presented to us more than ence the 
wea of a theocracy: but we shall deceive ourselves strangely, if we 
regard such a government as the combined reeult of political institu. 
tions. The farther we look back into history, the more we shall 
perceive of natural independence and effective liberty. The most 
antient secteties possessed laws only in detail; and the principles of 
eur constitutions were almust unknown to them. It was by con- 
sulting the Deity that the chiefs of nations succeeded in governing 
them; and that they received the responses, or the inspirations, of 
which they stood m need. To consult God is to descend into the 
Beart: ts to apply, before the Deity, to our natural light and 
conscience. It wasthus, before the aid of the sciences was obtained, 
that it was sufficient for the fearless pilot to contemplate the vault 
of heaven, and to follow the guidance of the stars.’ 

We shall not enlarge on the obvious grounds of objection to 
these notions: they are old, and have often been canvassed. 
The writer appears half-inclined and half-afraid to support her 
opinions, concerning the interference of a particular Providence 
with the direction of the Jewish polity. © 

In one place, page 164., after some very sensible and 
animated remarks on the Psalms, she says; ¢ with the pro- 

hetic character of these compositions I do not interfere ;’ 
and in another, (page 181,) she observes that * music sometimes 
helped to support the enthusiasm of these prophets, who may 
zlso be called seers ;’ a name, she remarks, in another passage, 
« not perfectly explained by the antients.’ ‘This is a favourite 
subject of modern French criticism : Voltaire made it fashion- 
able ; and it is curious to contemplate, in a writer so seriously 
disposed as the present, the struggle between religious educa- 
tion and later habits of thinking, which produces a sort of 
whimsical mixture of faith and scepticism. ‘The earlier and 
stronger bias, however, breaks out triumphantly in the following 
instance, (page 183.) and on many other occasions. At first we 
see. the difficulties suggested by doubt : 
¢ In 
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¢ In an age governed by inspirations, by. prophecies, and by 
oracles, every circumstance must be miraculous. The historian must 
explain all facts as the result of certain supernatural combinations ; 
and the least event, thus considered, presupposes in all times a 
chain of prodigies.’ 


After such a hint, and so philosophical a suspension of assent 
to the “tera! truth of the Jewish history, who. would expect 
to see all hesitation precipitately overwhelmed by the subsequent 
burst of piety ? 


© But far from me, far from me I repeat, be any intention to 
pretend to weaken the religious importance of so inestimable a book ! 
I feel myself exalted on the contrary with these lonely beings who 
are strengthened by an inward and irresistible power! I plunge 
myself into the antiquity which they have made to resound. I am 
buried in their profound retirement : my heart finds an unspeakable 
consolation in attaching myself, like them, to the immediate 
influence of the Deity over all that affects the mind: like them, I 
believe that Deity to be penetrable by the accents of free and fer- 
vent praver, and I trust, with gratitude, to the dispensations of 
micomprchensible goodness.’ 


We shall now offer our readers some specimens of this 
writer’s criticisms on profane authors. At page 234. we have 
these remarks on Homer; which, if not original, are at least 
well-expressed in the French: 


‘ The raptures of Homer are sublime: he launches out into 
space, and ascends to the empyreal: but it is not in the quietude 
of our manners, in’ the variety of our avocations, in the shackles of 
our luxury, and in the confusion of our immense populations, that 
an Iliad could be created. We must feel, we must suffer, we must 
enjoy with the simple energy of the soul, in order to attain conceptions 
of so great avigour. It is over the boundless arch of the heavens that 
the sun issues forth like a giant, and rejoices to run his course’. 


The succeeding observations appear to us deserving of 
translation: 


¢ Learned men: have taken pleasure in comparing many passages 
of Homer with traits of manners which are to be found in the 
Scriptures, and have admired their correspondence. Times at no 
great distance from each other,’ (Homer is placed about a centur 
after Solomon,) ¢ and manners of which the simplicity and the 
degree of civilization have so much conformity, must give thé thoughts 
nearly the same colouring. Above all, profound meditation, and 
the constant view of the objects of nature, have created poets and 
poetry. Allegory offers herself spontaneously to ardent imagina- 
tions, and is ready to start into life at their command. 
¢ Truth, moreover, is the inspiration of the antients: she gives 
a reality of existence to their conceptions; while the mechanical 
compositions of the moderns, almost invariably formed ™ ideas 
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foreign to the heart, on the opinions and relations of the writer 
himself alone, cannot attain to that, life and embodied spirit, and 


remain destitute of the great auxiliaries of nature. 
¢ The Jewish authors wrote of the Jews ; Homer of the Greeks 3 


and among the moderns, the original Shakspeare is never more 
sublime than in the scenes in which his own age is concerned,’ 


Age, perhaps, strictly speaking, should be Country, in the 
above passage : but we are gratified to observe a French critic: 
capable of admiring our unrivaled Dramatist. 

At page 254. in the chapter which treats of the foundation 
of Rome, and of the several Italian nations, we have. an opinion 
started in favour of the Abbé Barthélémy’s argument that the 
Etruscans were of Egyptian origin. ‘This subject is discussed 
in a publication which has lately passed under our Review * ; 
and in treating of so voluminous a work as the present, we 
shall here, 2s before, wave any digressional inquiries; but we 
must remark, in this place, that when thé author referred to the 
Etruscans, she should have been led by that reference to erase 
& previous passage in this volume, in which she most erro- 
neously remarks on the feasts of Bacchus, that ¢ Italy had no 
Bacchanaliag — a Grecian imagination had not introduced 
Bacchus into Italy.” Where was the fair writer’s recollection 
of the famous description in Livy; and how did it happen that 
the very mention of the Etruscans did not recall the Bacchanalia 
imported from their country into Rome? On these matters we 
Say no more at present, but refer our readers to our recent 
articles on Christie’s Disquisition into the nature and use of 
Etruscan Vases. (Reviews for August and September.) 

As, however, we have touched on an error of Madame Dr 
C., we will here slightly remind her, that she is scarcely 
justified in concluding the * Wisdom of Solomon” to be the 
work of the wise king, when such powerful reasons exist for 
believing it to be the composition of so much later a writer 
as Philo Judzus. (Se the acute though intemperate work of. 
Whitaker, on Arianism.) Madame De C., however, declines 
on this and on other occasions to enter on contreverted points 5 
and certainly great authorities may be quoted in favour of the 
claims of Solomon to this composition : 

6“ Magno se judice quisque tuetur.” 

One of the most useful aids to the student of antient history 
is afforded by clear and short recapitulations of ras marked 
by great events, which happened at about the same period of 
time in different countries of the world. For instance ;— at 
page 318. the writer briefly reminds us, ¢ that the eighth 
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century before the Christian xera is that whith offers the most 
certainty on every side to history. The first eclipse matked 
by Confucius is that of the 22d of Februaty 720 A.C. ‘The 
xra of Nabonassar commences on the 26th of February 749. 
The first Olympiad takes its date ih the year 556 (as 
Rome was founded 753 years before our Saviour.’ 

We wish that our limits would allow any farther abstrace 
of the contents of this first and most interesting of our fair 
scholar’s volumes. We should be particularly pleased by an 
opportunity of extracting some of her remarks on Zoroaster 
and Confucius; who were spreading light and knowlege over 
Persia and China about the middle of the 6th century before 
our Saviour, at the same time in which Pythagoras was 
instructing the West. Before, however, we proceed to the 
remaining volumes, (our survey of which must be proportionably 
concise from our detailed examination of several partsof the first, ) 
we must just remark that, among many observations that are 
very unobjectionable in the chapter on the prophecies, the 
words in which the character of the prophets is summed up 
are liable to the same censure which we have passed on other 


passages of the volume : 


‘ The Jewish prophets were at once orators, like those of Greece 
and Rome; interpreters of God, “ke the priests of Delphi or Dodona; 
and moralists, like those philosophers who were occupied in reform 
ang the manners of Greece.’ 


Now as to the first of these assertions, it is a matter of taste, 
and may be conceded or contested according to opinion: 
but the second remark may excite indignation, and we cannot 
commend its prudence, though we really believe that it does 
not offend intentionally ; and the third part of the simile raises 
the character of uninspired wisdom to too exalted a standard. 
‘Thus also, when the fair author added, ¢ they offer a spec- 
tacle truly unique,’ she had certainly forgotten the apostles of 
Christianity. 

Volume II. comprizes the fifth, and a part of + the sixth 
Epochs: the former containing three books, the 6th, 7th and 
8th, of the history; and the latter including in this volume two 
books, the gth and reth. Epoch the fifth extends from soo to 
400 years before our Savionr, or from the end of the Baby- 
lonish captivity to the re-establishment of the Jews under Esdras 
and Nehemiah; from the commencement of the Persian war 
to the restoration of Athenian liberty by Thrasybulus; from 
the expulsion of the Kings of Rome to the commencement of 
the siege of Veii. Chapter I. of the 6th book treats of the 


Jews, and of the Scriptures, for the whole of the epoch, 
Chapter 
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Chapter II. of the Greeks for the same period.—Chapter I. of 
the seventh book examines the poetry and music of the 
Greeks : chapter II. discusses their architecture, sculpture, and 
painting : III. their eloquence, history, and science: IV. their 
philosophy. Chapter I. of the eighth book considers Carthage, 
Sicily, and Magna Grecia for the same century : II. inquiries 
into the arts, and into the state of philosdphy in these coun- 
tries ; and the IIId is employed on Rome. Epoch the 6th 
extends in this volume from 4oo to 300 years before our 
Saviour ; or from the re-establishment of Athens by Thrasy- 
bulus, to the battle of Ipsus between the successors of Alex- 
ander the Great ; from the commencement of the siege of Veii 
to that of the Samnite war. Chapter I. of the gth book treats 
of the Greeks to the year 336. A. C.: II. of the Greek cities in 
Sicily, to about the same year: III. of the Greeks in general 
from the year 336 to the end of the century. Chapter I. of 
the roth book examines the arts and poetry of Greece; and 
the second, her eloquence. 

Our space and other duties will not allow more than some 
brief extracts as specimens of the execution of thesecond volume. 
The author here displays the same happiness of manner, in taking 
a ‘comparative view of the. history and learning of the world 
during certain given periods, as in the earlier part of this work. 
Perhaps the second chapter of the eighth book, on the state of 
the arts and of philosophy at Carthage, (or rather the neglect of 
them at this city,) in Sicily, and in Magna Grecia, is one of the 
most interesting. 


‘ Poetry, (observes Madame De C.) could not fail in every spot 
to charm the ears of the Greeks. Simonides, /Eschylus, and Pindar 
received from Hiero the most distinguished marks of honour. The 
verses of Euripides were heard with rapture in all the parts of Sicily, 
and became the safeguard of those who recited them after the defeat 
of Nicias. Yet no Sicilian poet is celebrated in this epoch. Stesi- 
chorus, of Himera, belongs with his lyre to the preceding age.’ 


Epicharmus here escaped ths memory of the writer. Em- 
pedocles also wrote his system of Pythagorean philosophy in 
verse about this time. 

Of the school of Pythagoras in Magna Grecia, Madame De C, 
gives a luminous account ; and her quotations from the remains 
of Ocellus Lucanus, (if indeed those remains be authentic,) and 
of Timzus the Locrian, are quite in place, and in fact essential 
to the execution of her plan. She remarks of the latter: 


‘ Timzus applauds Homer for having rendered mankind religious by 
means of his antient Fables :? — (not so Plato in his republic, we may 
observe, en passant,) ‘ for the soul which resists truth may yield to 


illusion ; and Timaus appears indifferent to the fictions under which 
we 
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‘we may chuse to represent to men the.influence of the Demons who 
watch over their destinies. He believed that God, the governor of 
all things, left to these Genii the administration of the world ; where 
all beings had been produced according to the image and most excel- 
lent model of the unproduced and eternal form; and he seemed to 
reject no allegory founded, with this view, on a religious sentiment = 
for opinions do not cause impiety, but the depravation of the heart 
causes it.’ 


Volume IY. continues the sixth epoch in two books, the 
rith, and 12th, and also includes the seventh epoch. Chap. I 
of the r1th book reviews the state of philosophy in general, 
from the 4th to the 3d century A.C.: the second is devoted 
to Xenophon: the third to some disviples of Socrates, the 
works which they have left, and the followers which they alsp 
have had: the fourth is occupied with Plato and his works: the 
fifth with some Pythagorean philosophers : the sixth with Aris- 
totle; and the seventh with the schools cf Plato and of Aris~ 
totle. Chapter I. of book 12. treats of India and her phi- 
fosophers ; and the second, of Rome, for the whole century. 

The seventh epoch extends from 300 to 200 years A. C., or 
from the battle of Ipsus to the time of Philopcemen; from the 
Samnite war to the end of the second Punic war. It con- 
tains two books, the 13th and 14th of the history. —Chap- 
ter I. of book 13. considers the Greeks for this period: IT. 
their philosophy: III. their science: IV. their history, their 
poetry, and their arts. — Chapter 1. of book 14. takes notice 
of Rome for the entire epoch: II. the arts and sciences of 
Rome: III. the state of China. 

The fourth chapter of the 11th book, in which the works of 
Plato are considered, is perhaps the most interesting of this 
volume. — We are truly pleased to observe the honourable 
contrast between this French lady and several of her country- 
men, in the manner in which they speak of human and divine 
wisdom. It was scarcely possible, we may perhaps remark, to 
avoid some tendency to what is falsely called philosophy, in 
the overthrow of all that was sacred either in opinion or prac- 
tice in France, by the fury of the revolution: but the bias in 
the present writer is only feeble and occasional ; and we see no 
attempts to place the wisdom or the morality of Heathen phi- 
losophers on a level with Christianity. ‘ The world (says 
Madame De C.) was never absolutely deprived of the primitive 
notion of one orly God: it ever remained pure, in the in- 
structions vouchsaéed to the Jews: it gradually issued forth 
from the meditations of the wise: but not with that unclouded 
brilliancy in which we see it arrayed in the Holy Scriptures. 
The philosophers who embraced this doctrine did not pel 
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wean ce y it from the earlier impréssioris’ which their hiinds hat 
received.’ The tiistructions: deliveted"in Egypt were wrappeP 
in obséutity 4 and it was in hieroglyphics that the most anttent 
wisdoiti was bequeathed to the world” ~~ j? ote goiaeiels 
. UMolume IV. comprehends the eighth Epoch, with the nirith' 

arid dtast.’' ‘The eighth 4s divided into two books, the’: $th and: 

féth of the history, and extends from 200 to 100 years Ai C.3 

oF from the entrancé of the'Romans into Greece to the ‘final 

subjugation of that country; from the reigns of Antiochus the 

great; and Ptolemy Epiphanes, ‘in Syria and Egypt; ‘to those 
of ‘Antiochus Grypus, and Ptolemy Lathyrus ; from 'thé’’end’ 
of the second Punic war to the Jugurthine war, arid ‘the rise’ 

of Marius. — Chap. I. of book 15. records the’ history of the’ 
Greeks for this period; and the second relates to their arts, 
sciences, and philosophy. — Chap. I. of book 16. ‘is‘engaged 
with the affairs of Rome ; and the second with its arts ‘and 
literature. | as pes 
Phe ninth Epoch extends from the first century before Christ’ 

to the Christian «ra 3 or from the beginning of the dissensions 
between Marius and Sylla to the end of the reign of Augustus. 

It,is portioned out into three books, the 17th, 18th, and ‘19th 
of the history. —- Chap. I. book 17. treats of Rome from roo:to: 

62 years A. C.; and Chap. Il. of Rome again, from 62 years’ 

before to 14 years after the Christian era. — Chap. I. book 18% 

considers the state of philosophy in genéral for the whole cen’ 

tury: 2. the philosophical works of Cicero: | 3.'Floquéncé’: 
4. Literature in general, and various works : 5. History ; and 6. 

the sciences. — Chapter I. of book 19. discusses the, progress. 

of poetry for this period : 2. Lucretius: 3. Catullus, Propertius,. 

Tibullus, Gallus, and some other poets: 4. Virgil:.5.-Horace.:. 
6. Ovid ;:and 7. the theatre and the arts. — ‘This. final epoghyis' 

wound up with some general reflections.. "We should ‘not'do' 
justice to the really philosophical strain of argument which riins’ 
through these reflections, if we were to select any part of théin’ 
from the course of reasoning on the subjects of the précéding 
volumes : for the writer too modestly says of her, work —, 
© The book which I have submitted to the reader is but.a... de- 
scriptive catalogue. I proposed only to collect facts :..I leave. 
conclusions, to others. I catch but a glimpse of -some .moral, 
inferences which are to be drawn from the history of man, and 
from that of his opinions. I have limited my study to the times, 
of antiquity; and it was enough for me to attempt a'single 
step in the immense gallery which is opened to our eyes’ by the 
ages that are past.’ We should gay on the contrar that this 
learned Iady has taken a very comprehensive view of four thou- 
gand years of the world. If, in so ample a work; some ertofs 
are 
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are to be detected in the statement of facts, and some. para- 
doxical opinions, who would dwell on either? —We have 
regarded it as our duty to point out certain ambiguities of 
thinking and speaking on the more important matters, but with 
minor faults we will not interfere. We see much to applaud 
in the whole performance. A clearness of style pervades it 
generally, and an eloquence of no humble nature decorates many 
passages... The writer evidently knows much, thinks justly, 
and feels tenderly. We could remark on some mystical notions 
about the supposed different ranks of intelligences which fill 


the immensity of space, and on several other points: but - 


we forbear; and we are so desirous of recommending the 
volumes to those whom they will assuredly benefit, —the young 
French student, — or indeed the late instructed scholar, who in 
his youth may have neglected the history and the literature of 
the antients, — that we shall leave the fair author to make her: 
own impression on our readers at parting, and shall select a 
passage from the conclusion of her work, which will not suffer 
by being detached from the context. 


© Under whatever name God has been worshipped, the unalterable 
idea of his existence has continued to be the sun of the world. A 
majestic wisdom was the inheritance of the early race of men: 
while they were shepherds, it constituted their dignity: when united 
in-society, it became their science. — Justice, piety, gratitude, and 
tenderness, were their possessions rather than their qualities; and the 
natural testimonies which they give of their possessing these virtues 
form the charm of the Scriptures. | 

¢ Astronomy fixed the attention of the shepherd ; and the move- 
ment of the celestial bodies, before any other object, furnished his mind 
with speculations. All Nature offered herself to his observation’: her 
every grace was a blessing; her every blessing a promise. Man, 
happy in her gifts, reposed in her bosom, and meditated at his 
leisure on the wonderful and silent spectacle which unfolded itself 
over his head. In those beautiful regions in which the flocks wan- 
dered. in security, the calmness of the sky, the uniformity of its 
appearance, and the corresponding groupes of lofty trees which 
yielded fruit and shade, were rather formed to support the soul -in 
the heights of enthusiasm, than to seduce the imagination by the 
allurements of some secret charm. The shepherd read wisdom in 
the firmament, more than science; and when we, ourselves, in a 
beautiful night in summer, united with all those whom we most 
dearly love, lift our eyes to the vault of heaven, it is our heart 
rather than our mind which feels the sublime influence: -— the ims 
pression is indescribable ; and without knowing how to distinguish a 
star from a planet, we are enraptured,—we are exalted. 

« Poetry has no other date among mankind than the origin of lan- 
guage. Men became astronomers as they gazed on heaven, and 
poets as they described it. The charms attached to the variations 
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of harmony, — and the: pleasure, belonging to man alone, . whick 
arises fronm-rythm and méasure,— ‘produced from thé beginning 
those, natural arts: for which our organs were so admirably dispéded. 
The song. the dance, and poesy have resounded in every age’ in 
their pro er cadence; and. study is insufficient, when Nature refuses 
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_us the feeling which is indispensable to their enjoyment.’ Shay, 


Though it cannot be necessary for us to add, it would’ be un. 
gallant im us to conclude without repeating our opinion,’ that 
this French lady is an honour to her countrywomen ; ‘atid “we 
should be happy if théy could justly as well as exultingly ‘ex- 
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claim, ‘© Ex una, disce omnes.’ Ho dy 
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Art. VII. Tableau littéraire de la France, &c.3 ine. & literary 
View of France m the Eighteenth Century. By Evusesius 
SALVERTE. 8vo. pp. 394. Parts. 1809. _ 


At the close of so active a century as the last, it is just to 
ascertain its merits, compared with those of its classical 
predecessor; and it is useful to deposit among our intellectual 
treasures a schedule of their accumulation. ‘The idea of the 
present work, therefore, which originated with the French In- 
stitute, has in it something felicitous: but we are inclined to 
_ receive it partly in the formidable shape of a challenge, which 
we should rejoice to see accepted not only by our own literati, 
but by all those of the several states of Europe. In literature, 
nations, like individuals, when they obtain a reciprocal ac- 
quaintance with each other’s manners, feelings, and tastes, 
might soon terminate the absurd quarrels of trifling criticism. 
‘Taking then a more enlarged view, it would be interesting. to 
ascertain the fertility, the barrenness, the diversity, and the 
‘Opposition of national genius; to bring the respective produc- 
tions to a moré comparative test; and to render the prejudices 
_ of tasté less intractable, by freeing it from too circumscribed a 
circle, while the sources of imitation would astonishingly open 
on us, till the original authors of one country would. often 
appear to shrink into the copyists of another. A selfish feel- 
_ ing, of the most justifiab!. kind, prompts us to provoke this 
'~ gloser contest ; since, after a careful examination of the literary 
manifesto before us, in which our great and antient rival asserts . 
“her claims to that sovereignty which she affects in literature, as 
“welf-as in all other things, she has necessarily roused us. to 
desire an enforcement of our own rights, and the humiliation 
~~ of her usurping ingenuity, by verifying some prisr clazms...The 
“empire of literary glory will neither begin nor end with Paris 
“while London exists. | 
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. Lhe subject.of M.SanverrTe’s volume was proposed for:the 
prize of eloquence: but we cannot compliment the judgment 


_ of the Institute, in forcing an alliance which is marked by ¢uch 
2% Spirit of contradiction among the parties, as that of eloquence 


with critisism. A perpetual straining after ornaments, ill as- 
sorted with the inquiry itself, has vitiated this composition ; 
and the critic who, in the ecstacy of parasitical apostrophes, and. 
premeditated invocations, involvesus in ablazing chaos of imagery 
that hurts the eye to which it gives no light, is only a rhapsodist 
abounding with feelings more than with ideas, and ‘exhibiting 
copiousness rather than completeness. This Tableau partakes 
too much of the glare and flutter of its national school; and 
being deficient in unity of subject, its groupes are broken and 


‘Scattered : yet it is not without some happier touches, and occa- 
sionally a more subdued tone. 


M. Satverte marks the division of the XVIIth and 
XVIlIth centuries by the close of Louis XIVth’s reign, dis- 
tinguished as “ the great Age” of his nation: but, since the 


author is deficient in honourable candour towards our literature, 


he probably did not dare rather than was unwilling to confess, 
as Voltaire has avowed, that it was “ the age of the English” 
as well as that of Louis XIV. * —The work opens in this. exe 
traordinary manner: —‘ Towards the end of Louis x1 Vth’s 
reign, when ‘the great age” was closing, the star of that 
monarch had faded, and the treaty of Ryswick marked the 
decline of the political ascendancy of France. Then the 
French were nothing more than a PEOPLE, and Louis XIV. 
nothing more than a KiNG!’ ‘There is something of such ge« 


- nuine nationality and something so comic in this insolence, 


that we know not how to resent it, while we smile! The 


~ author, however, who would have written perfectly in his senses, 


had not the unlucky prize of eloquence been glittering before his 
eyes, though he had not perhaps the modesty to blush, had the 


sagacity to discover the lamentable state to which Europe was . 
“reduced, everi when the imperfect despotism of Louis was 


abating of its violence. He describes the neighbouring nations 
then’¢ breathing hatred, and indignation, animated by the hope of 
speedy vengeance.’ All this the volatile Gaul tells only as a 
tale of other times; and instantly, like a true French academi+ 
cian, he cheers himself with an invocation, and consoles hime 
salf in metaphor ! | 4 

We must consider this volume as a collection of materials 
submitted to our discretion ;—- of a great multitude of parti- 
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* In his History of Louis XIV., chapter on the sciences ; == 
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culars without, arrangement or index’: but we shall ‘attempt 
for, ourselves some kind of ‘classification. 7 ONSET OFF 
The seventeenth century was the age of the great founder 
of French literature: — it was their age of pure’ invention; 
when the imagination is full of freshness, and originality seems 


obtained without effort ; — as Dryden expresses it, 
‘¢ Fame then was cheap, and the first comers sped !” 


The eighteenth: century opened with all the despair of genius 
* It was (says the present author) crushed at its birth -by:a 
comparison with the great masters. ‘The first places were oc- 
cupied by transcendant genius; and it had to encounter the 
hassitude of public taste, which was satiated by chefs-d'ocuvre, 
and was ready to contemn the imitators:: yet, should it stray 
from the brilliant routes already traced, it would encounter 
more eminent perils. At its commencement, the age was 
accused of disguising its weaknesses under the mask of zamo- 
vation, or betraying its unavoidable inferiority ‘by servile inzitat 
tion.’ p.13.—AIn the history of literature, at this period, a 
zace of adventurers appear, who inscribed on their revolutionary 
standard, ** Those eho imitate will never be imitated !” ‘These ine 
novators, however, dare hardily, not wisely, and give us the 
new, but not the good. Impatient of enduring superiority, 
they separate themselves from their masters, and raise up altar 
against altar: they imagine that in order to equal Genius they 
have only to abandon its principles; and that they are enlarg- 
ing the province of art, when they are only exhausting and 
abusing their powers. Of this class, three authors are dis- 
tinctly mentioned; Dufresny, Fontenelle, when a young writer, 
and La Motte, to his. last day! ‘Phese, though of very opposite 
characters, united in one opinion to ridicule antiquity: but 
* their own examples have only confirmed that close alliance 
which exists between the principles of taste and the just ad-- 
miration of its great models.” With this spirit, Dufresny: has. 
drawn a parallel between Homer and Raéelais : but the malice 
of his intention is more apparent than its success. Fontenelle 
¢who afterward obtained the most legitimate honours, ) derived 
his early reputation from an excessive abuse of talent. All his 
first works are composed with a perfect antipathy of good taste : 
in his “ Pastorals” the shepherds speak a language exactly: op- 
posite to their characters; the amatory ‘ Létters of the Che- | 
‘valier H.” are the most extravagant ‘debauch of wit’; and-his 
~¢ Dialogues of the Dead” sport with all received opinions, ‘and 
detract from the objects of general admiration by. their. false 
thoughts.and splendid ingenuity. La Afctte, one-of the: most 
perfect antipodes of taste, persevered with the most absurd ing 
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nuity in’ attacking the antients and seducing the moderns: 
‘he renewed the useless contest respecting their genius, with'a 
bigot of antiquity; and so little did Madame Dacier praceé *'the 
‘better cause,” that the polished prose of Za Motte for a consi- 
xlerable time divided public opinion. Not satisfied, however, 
‘with a leaf of laurel, he hardily resolved to correct’ the Thad! 
he translated the Greek bard without reading Greek, rescinded 
‘his redundances by reducing him to half his size, and created a 
-ridiculous Homer.’ In order to rival “A sop and La Fontaine, our 
-new. Fabulist, triumphing over nature and simplicity, com- 
spelled: his animals to reason like so many doctors of law : 
‘he depreciated. the lyric enthusiasm of Pindar; yet, that ‘the 
“world might not be deprived of fine Odes, he stamped the title 
“on some dissertations in metaphysics and morals; and after 
‘having composed some thousands of verses, which were dis- 
“covered to be-the harshest in the language, he put together a 
“tragedy in prose, asserting that the most excellent ‘versification 
-ramounted te nothing more than ‘the puerile merit of useless 
.difheulty!’ ‘This novel doctrine flattered the jealous impotence 
of the prosaists, who, with this champion at their head, ex- 
ected that all verse-making would grow out of fashion : — but 
‘enough of La Motte! the singularity of whose’ taste, set off 
“by wit and ingenuity, for more than half a century influenced 
French literature: yet he has not left one classical work ; and 
. his name will long remain a memorable example for those inno- 
vators, who, in their wanderings after affected or unpleasing 
novelties, do not even amuse us like La Motte. eat 
. Among these timid copyists and rash innovators, at the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century, nothing indicated the splendid 
character of the approaching ra. it is exhilirating to discover 
that, after an age of genius, another may still succeed; and 
that the invention of. man seems only to require new objécts im 
‘order to expand with equal vigour. ‘These resources arose in 
the middle of the last century, by the rapid spread of knowlege, 
the cultivation of ‘science, and the ferment of public opinion. 
‘In the last feeble years of the biget Louis XIV. the national 
genius decayed with that of the sovereign; and, absorbed in 
‘theological disputes, his court resembled a house of penance, 
full of hypocrites. For such characters, it-was an easy transi- 
tion to become libertines in the licentious regency of the Duke 
Of Orleans 5 and at this period were sown those germs of corrup- 
tion, and those shameless morals, which have never been éra- 
. ‘dicated from the national character. ‘The Regent was closely 
 .connected with England, and the administration of ‘the peaceful 
(or, as the French call him, the indolent) F/eury promoted the 
-happy intercourse. of the two countries. -Fnglish literature 
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sequently became a favourite study, and its influence was so 
general and so lasting, that it was distinguished as the Angloniae 
#tia :a term which is even to the present day the watch-word 
with the literati of France, who sometimes affect to contemn _ 
while'they copy, and to calumniate while they admire. In our 
country alone, the French were taught to think ; and here they 
met with those profound investigations, at which their pusile 
lanimous: despotism trembled : while to their surprize they 
discovered ‘that on the finer productions ef Genius, the bolder 
character of our islanders had imprinted: its ‘originality. 
Bacon, Newton, and Locke, stood like the apostles of Nature, 
with a new revelation. — Voltaire eagerly diffused his admira- 
tion-through his country. D’ Alembert projected the Encyclopedie 
from the noble conception of Bacon, in order to make but one 
body of all the knowlege and all the thoughts of man. Condillac 
and’ Helvetius were the pupils of Locke. Our minute phi- 
-Josophers were favourites; and Hobbes and Shaftesbury, 
Tindal and Toland, &c. became still more ‘ minute philo- 
sophers” in the Parisian school. Voltaire, Diderot, Boulanger, 
Freret, et hoc genus omne, are their plagiarists or imitators. — 
Milton-excited their astonishment and their despair : but the 
genius of Shakspeare was transported into France ; and though 
‘from more than one cause he was most imperfectly understood 
and most ridiculously disguised, their volatile audiences have 
sometimes listened to the yoice of Nature. ‘They have closely 
copied our descriptive and our philosophical poets. Richardson 
they still consider as a prodigy ; they only boast that they 
possess’the art of abridging * /es lengueurs” of the Englis 

novelists. In history the present writer confesses our single 
eminence ; and, finally, it was British genius under the name of 
‘Cooxe that: first taught the’ Frenchto circumnavigate an universe 
which they affect to consider as their own, while they proudly 
proclaim that they possess the sole language in which its in- 
habitants ought to communicate ! ) 
_ The alterations introduced into the French dcademy form no 
inconsiderable eyent in the literary history of the century. 
That seat of literature was instituted for the improvement of 
their language, and Richelieu laid the foundations of the aca- 
demy with a royal hand ; but the lame and the blind were 
among the labourers; the institution therefore bore all the 
character of a vulgar infancy ; and the French Minerva did 
not, as on this great qccasion she oyght, leap in complete ar- 
-mour from:the head of her-parent. In their vaunted Dic- 
‘tionary, the ‘Forty’ members lounged over the letters of their 
-alphabet ; and the academician, who hoped that his friend 


-might live to the letter'G, considered ‘his wish asalmost tanta- 
vs : mount 
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mount to the Spanish compliment of living a thousand years. 
No..scene appears more ludicrous than their Concours \d?Lh~ 
quence 5 since in those assemblies of eloquence, the curious were 
invited to be edified by the most ridiculous or the most am- 
biguous discussions. ‘The reader may smile at the list which, 
Pelissou will furnish. Some of their graver deliberations were, 
‘¢ On. the rarity of good poets” — * Against Eloquence” — 
*s What is true Glory ?”—* On the love of the Mind,” which 
was instantly balanced by another sage, “* On the love of the 
Body. ”—- The following metaphysical conundrum must have 
been poignant by its subtility: “ There is something that is 
more than all, and something that is less than nothing.” ‘The 
paradox. ought never to have been explained, had the worthy 
academician. been desirous of preserving its interest ; however, 
he meant by the first, God, and by the second, Sis! Their Dis- 
cours de Reception formed another foolery, which, by their ora- 
torical pedantry, attained to the reproachful distinction of the 
Academical Style.—At length, the universal impulse of the time 
reached this assembly, and genius appeared in the French 
Academy. The great men of ‘the age gratified their own am- 
bition by contributing to its eminence, and the Academicians 
became the distributors of the blue ribbands of literature. 
Voltaire taught them to direct their discours de reception to some 
purpose analogous to the spirit of the. Institution, and set the 
example by his paper on the power of the French language, its 
progress, its defects, and its perfection. Buffon communicated 
his ideas on style, by revealing the secrets of his eloquence. 
Others followed, selecting con amore their most favourite topic ; 
and it is easy to perceive that authors, whose volumes had not 
made them immortal, might contribute to form one production 
which should p nai that honour, since so many writers com- 

ose with true genius on only one subject, and so man works 
exist, of which the original merit might be compressed into a 
few pages. 

A more recent and important improvement in their Citnelats 

@ Eloquence was the dismissal of those trivial commoneplaces of 
morality, and the substitution of E/oges on the most celebrated 
men oe every class. The Concours thus became a noble field 
for the emulative prowess of men of letters ; and L2 Harpe, 
Thomas, De Lille, &c. &c. were proud of breaking a lance 
with eachother. . The most successful piece was crowned with 
the prize, which usually amounted to 600 or 1200 livres : but 
a first and a second accessit was granted to those who approached 
the mark ; and. these were not regarded with indifference by 
the rival candidates. _ Qur own literature has received no suc 
thin nor has. youthful. a here, been cherished in fo 
} ' nope 
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noble a.nursery :—yet it is, certain that the premium, as wk; 
asthe, honour, for, indigent. genius, produced -the happiest» 
effects.—-These Eloges have been imperfectly understood in our’, 
country ;)the term itself but ill defines them, anda spurious muly': 
titude has degraded them :, yet these Eloges are noble modelsifor 
the imitation of all literary societies, Examining only the most. 
masterly performances, it would be unjust to compare them with) 
any similar productions of antiquity : that required all that spirit): 
of criticism, that ardour of investigation, and those, more libe«-: 
ral sources of knowlege, which have illustrated the eighteenth ' 
century. It has been said that these E/oges are not analogous 
to our tempered character: but some enthusiasm for the illus- 
trious men of England will for ever keep alive the vestal flame 
of patriotism on the altar of the country, were. it possible to 
fail... ** The Worthies” of Fuller and of Lloyd were the con=: | 
tracted attempts of an age. which was not equal to the glorious: 
labour ; and perhaps the noble poem of Thomson, to the | 
memory of Newton, is our solitary Eloge*. : 
An £iege is not an indiscriminate panegyric, nora funereal 
oration; the subject must give the tone and furnish the mat 
ter; if it be a man of letters, the writer must delight with 
literature ;. if a statesman, or a soldier, it is politics or war 
which he investigates. He must develope the genius of him 
whom. he celebrates, and the causes of that celebrity which he 
echoes; the contemplation of genius is fruitful of accessory ~ 
subjects.; and it is associated with the most elevated feelings © 
sae the. most enlightened discussions. Such a character stands » 
connected with his own times, and thence a wider field has: 
been. opened for the E/oge.— Let us illustrate by exemplificas > 
tion what.we may have imperfectly described. —Guibert, in his 
Eloge. of the chancellor L’Hépital, exhibits a magnificent pic- >: 
ture of.those horrible civil wars in which that virtuous chancel | 
lor appears like a protecting angel. The author of the Elge 
on Sz. Louis introduces the Crusades in a novel point of view, . 
as having been the deliverance of Europe from the irruptions 
of turbaned fanatics; and, by renewing our communication. | 
‘ with the East, enriching Europe with its treasures, its sciences,~ >: 


4 





—#*- f\ work of this nature was contemplated by Gibbon. ‘I haye . :. 
long revolved in my mind (he said) the lives, or rather the charac- 
ters of the most eminent persons in Arts and Arms, in Church and __ 
State; who have flourished in Britain from the reign of Henry VIEI.  ~ 
to the present age. The subject would afford a rich display of 
human:nature and domestic history, and powerfully address itself to © 
the feelings. of evexy..Englishman.”? Lettet:to Lord Sheffield.: 
January ..6,, 1793. — We have heard of a wosk of a similar coma >: 
plexion from the hand of a living writer. teeth ia 
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and its civilizations — Bien so dry ‘a subject as that of" politicat 


economy enters agreably into an Eioge' of’ Colbert,‘ whére~ 
Necker traces'the’secret conduct and anfolds the principles to) 
thdt minister. D’ Alembert, La'Harpe, Champfort, and: Gardt, 


aré distinguished composers in this’ class : —but the author who 
devoted his studious life and virtuous feelings to these works is 


Thomas’; he has sometimes injured the elevation of his’mind’by ° 
too’ highly ‘ornamented a style: but his A/oge on Marcus An- 
toninus, sublime and ‘dramatic, is the most perfect ; while on 


Descartes he takes in the whole circle of philosophical’ know- 


lege, His Essai sur Jes Eloges is 4 mature and considerable 
work, and the finest specimen of literary history, bya philoso- 


phical mind. 


Political and philosophical romances appear to originate’ in. 


France ; and the immortal work of Féné/on was the tender and 
graceful mother of a race which has proved austere, yet dig 
nified. ‘The Sethos of Terrasson, with more variety and origin- 
ality, will never charm like 'Telemachus 3 yet Terrasson’ may 
boast of his eloquence, since Voltaire acknowleges it: but his 


mathematical head and Stoic heart, as Gibbon paints him; 


denied to him those tender appeals to the feelings which flow 


from:the soul of Fénélon. The work is remarkable for the'most © 
curious erudition 5 Terrasson having described in it the Mys- 
teries of the Egyptian initiations, and exhibited their singular. * 
alliance with religion and politics, the terrific trials of the initi-\”” 


< 


ated; the dark and tremendous scenery, and the awful secrets 


of their temples. Yet the genius of the writer deserts him’as ~ 


soon as he quits the sombrous magnificence of antient supersti- 


tion ; and few readers perhaps have finished the work of which d 


the commencement attracted their curiosity. “Warburton seems 


to have derived his celebrated system of the Eleusinian | mys- : 
teries from this romance ; such at least is the strong surmise, ~ 


supported by dates, given by Gibbon. Ramsay's Voyages’ de 
Cyrus, a grave and frigid romance, lingers in’our schools, but 


is never. found on wur tables. The Belisaire of Marmontel * 


abounds’ too much with moral and political matter’ for’ 4 


romance, and too much with romance for a moral and political 
treatise. Barthélémy, in his Travels of Anacharsis, compressed. 


the researches of thirty years into that elegant form. 


While romance was thus invading the province of. history. 


among this volatile people, history. assumed a new. shape, by 
boirowing the brilliant colours of romance, “That ‘sort. of »nar- 
rative, ‘in which truth and fiction borrow a colouring from each 


other, seems happily adapted to Gallic invention. ° In the’ his- ar 


tories of Den Carlos, and the Conspiracy of Venice, the ABbE 


£2. Réal fills up the chasms of history (according*to ‘the present 
an critic’s 
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cfitic’s ingenious notion) ‘as an architect re-builds a. monue: 
ment, from the ruins and fragments which still - subsist,’, 
St. Réal quotes letters, and transcribes speeches, which hayé: 
only the appearance. of historical documents, yet serve to, binds 
together the principal facts ; and of his genius we must think 
highly, since Voltaire calls him the French Sallusty Schiller has 
dramatized his Don Carlos, and Otway, in borrowing his suby 
ject, has more than imitated his specches.—Vertot inherited Ais 
brilliant pencil, and infused into history the captivating spixit 
of romance, without substituting ideal for real personages -and: 
events ; and for this purpose he selected those great catastroa 
phes which convulse empires, so favourable to an active ima- 
gination. Such are his Revolutions of Saveden, — and of Por- 
tugal,—and above all, of the Romanus. — Voltaire’s brilliant narra~ 
tive of Charles XIE. may perhaps be also placed in this class | 
of apocryphal history. slatresnen 
In legitimate history, the present French critic honourably 
avows that ‘their writers must still leave the palm nearly 
undisputed to the country which boasts of Hume and Ro- 
bertson. It 1s Voltaire alone who, once more, must rescue, his 
nation from the humiliation of this inferiority.’ p. 217. ‘This 
avowal agreeably surprised us, since we recollect that the 
Compte rendu par [Institut de France held a very different 
tone, asserting their awn excellence in historical composition, 
and even exulting that ‘a Frenchman first made the English 
acquainted with the history of their own country :” yet Voltaire 
will not certainly ¢ rescue his nation from the humiliation of 
this inferiority.’, He has written history without authorities. ; 
and the compliment paid by Robertson to the exactness of the 
French historian was the political artifice of one who courted 
public favour, and was half-conscious of his own deficiencies, 
In all, however, that requires no historical document to attest 
the veracity of the writer, Voltaire excels ; he discovers great 
sagacity in his pictures of human nature, impresses on our 
mind the general resulis of history, and in the unrivalled 
clearness of his style he instructs even when he is most 
familiar. | ' dah 
In the philosophy of history, Fontenclle led the way by his 
history of Oracles, drawn from the ponderous Vandale, who 
could only collect facts; while Fontenelle deduced their 
consequences and discoveries, to prove the artifices of the 
pagan priests. Montesquieu’s work on the Romans opened.a 
new light on the inferences which his profound genius me- 
ditated. Mab/y, often a frigid dissertator, is a close examiner 
of political theories, and some of his political prophecies are 
said to have been singularly verified. . Rayral’s great book was 
: argely 
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jargely indebted to the combined aid of: Diderot, St. Lasmbert. 
and Pech-mga. As to the good Abbé St. Pierre, who’ closed: 


the history of every year by asking what in its course shad 
been done for the people? his ideas are more valuable than his. 
style, and his: intentions far better than his ideas : yet his dif-. 
fuse declamations, under: the correcting hand of genius, (as 
Rousseau has shewn,) become excellent works of political phi- 
Josophy. L’Esprit:de la Ligue and L’ Intrigue du Cabjnet, by 
Angquetil, are composed with freedom of thought and vigour of 
style... Duclos, in his history of Louis XI. and the Mémoires 
Secrets de Louis XV., has added much original knowlege to the 
mass of modern history. The researches of Pastoret on the 
legislations of Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, and Mohammed, 
(forming separate works,) and Garat on /e droit Romain, have 
given interest to the most unpromising subjects. — Bailly has 
immortalized his astronomical system ; and his novel view of 
deriving all the arts and sciences from a great nation once ex- 
isting in the North, till they travelled to the East, in his Lettres 
sur V Atlantide and P Origine des Sciences, is brilliant, eloquent, and 
philosophic. Of the freer species of history, the personal me~ 
-moir, and the anecdotic page, we find many interesting speci- 
mens : those of the negotiator Zorcy and the Marshals Villars, 
Noailles, and De Saxe, and la Monarchie Prussienne of Mirabeau. 
The Essais historiques sur Paris, by St. Foix, collect those 
minuter customs and those minor incidents,of which the dignity 
of history forbids the discussion. Hénau/t’s chronological his- 
tory of France, in its skilful selection of facts, their luminous 
‘arrangement, and in brevity of style, has not yet been equalled. 

A species of fanciful satire appeared in the revival of the 
fairy taste, but taking a new direction. Veiled under these 
shadowy personages, the Parisians discovered themselves. Cre- 
billon the son composed some whimsical romances of this 
kind ; Du Clos, in Acajou, studded his arabesque. inventions 
with pointed epigrams ; and the fascinating tale of La Reine 
Fantasque, by the austere Jean Jaques Rousseau, shews that he 
-might have excelled in these brilliant frivolities. ‘The ‘« Hiero- 
glyphical Tales” of Lord Orford are of this whimsical cast. 
* Cazotte’s “© Diable amoureux” has been pillaged, but not sur- 
passed, by the English author of the Monk; and we must not 
omit the Contes of the lively and picquant Count Hamilton, 
who wrote them to ridicule that prevailing taste for the mar- 
velous, by which the Arabian tales, when first introduced, pre- 
cluded every legitimate object of invention. 


The Proverbes of the French theatre are a recent invention ; 
and in the last great French Dictionary, the term itself does not 


appear. We think that the titles of these pieces at first consisted 


in 
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in some provetb:: ‘they are dramas. of a single act, invented | 
by Carmontel, when the taste for good comedy and for private 
acting prevailed. He has furnished a collection, each t proverbe 
displaying some striking picture of life, and some strong cor ae 
situation ;-of whieh work the present author observes, ie at 
has served as.a mine for the dramatists, who have more "fed 
quently consulted than noticed him, to sprinkle their dialogte 
with the salt of his felicitous phrases, to catch some openin: 
scene, and sometimes to steal a subject for whole acts.’ Callé, 
with wit and gaiety, continued these compositions in his Thee 
‘atre de Societe, but with a freedom that is not consonant with 
his title. : 
* The Poésies légéres of the French open a most numerous ‘and 
variegated class. ‘Their epigrammatic language, their constant 
-Intercourse with society, and the thoughtless gaiety of their cha- 
-racter, haveinfused a very original spirit into their fugitive poetry, 
or their Vers de Societé ; it charms by the most agreeable trifling, 
while it can touch with tenderness our finer emotions. Of 
this domestic poetry, (if we except some of the minor odes of 
~Horace,) the Sylvas and other fragments of antiquity offer 
scarcely any specimens ; and it was not practised by the first 
great French poets, till the inventor appeared in Choulieu, and 
ve Anacreons followed in La Fare and St. Aulaire : — but 
Voltaire stands pre-eminent among this graceful band. Less 
Hit in ideas, but perhaps with heightened elegance, Gresset 
_composed the fugitive poem and the sportive epistle : an im- 
mense multitude follow. —The Song, that indigenous produc- 
tion of the French soil, (as M. SaLvERTE describes ity) in order 
to be exquisite requires more than /e bon sens et de Part, as the 
French legislator of Parnassus imperfectly lays down his canon. 
The song is tender and graceful in Mentrief ; ingenious and 
gallant with Laujon ; gay, moral, and energetic with Pannard ; 
biting and satirical with Piron ; fanciful and epigrammatic 
with Co//é ; anacreontic, and almost always dramatic, with 
Piis. The Fables and Tales of La Fontaine have produced a 
numerous school: but he remains the first of antient and mo 
dern fabulists, and the most interesting of story-tellers. The 
voluminous Fablier Frangois contains the combined labours of 
many monotonous fabulists. M. SaLverre distinguishes a 
living poet, Vitalis, «the friend of wisdom and domestic ‘vir- 
tues,’ who has composed fables inculcating political truths,’ of 
which the scenes that he witnessed seem most. impressively’ to 
_ have affected him with their important results. Vergier and 
Grecourt, in their Contes, find readers for more obvious reasons 
than those. of good: taste. J. B. Rousseau introduced a ‘novelty 


by inclosing his tales in the narrow frame of an epigtam. 
Voltaire 
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Voltaire, always original, has one advantage over La Fontaine ; 
he instructs, as well as amuses 3 ‘and’ his malicious archness 
equals the naiveté of his master. © 2 9 0  tounin vd 
_. The French, too, have created’ the Epopée badine : Boileausis 
‘the true inventor ; for surely Tassoni’s “ Rape: of the Bucket” 
is by no means a comic subject, since’ it ‘describes the «san- 
guinary battles of two hostile towns. Voltaire, im. a cele- 
brated poem, and the Ver-Vert of Gresset; preserve this lime of 
‘original Epics for their nations. 5. be oglt -slaies 
‘The age of Louis XIV. had failed in several unhappy :ef- 
_forts in epic poetry. * Of. all national poems (observes ‘the 
present author,) the Henriade is the only ‘classical one, and 
destined perhaps for a long time to remain such.’ Perhaps, 
however, a National poem is a term adroitly invented to spare it 
the humiliation of comparison : it was not the work of matured 
genius ; and the juvenile bard attempted neither the epic ele- 
vation of style, nor its magnificence of invention; yet he has 
avoided the historical dryness of Lucan, by many pathetic’ and 
finished scenes. Of several imitators, may be distinguished the 
author of the Conguest of Naples by Charles VIII, for ‘fertile 
_inyention but not perfect poetry. ‘The truth is that this vala- 
tile and ingenious nation want the gravity and the grandeur of 
the Epic muse ; and, as their countryman acknowleges, : the 
French have not /a téte Epique, however excellent they may be 
In PEpique comique. | miso 
“In satire, Voltaire has the refinement and poignant grace of 
Horace; and Gilbert is the fiery pupil of Juvenal.’ Surpassing 
his model in exaggeration, but unable to equal his energy, Gi/- 
bert resembles our Churchill, and like him died before the ma+ 
| turity of his genius: like him, too, his life consisted of a per- 
petual struggle of poverty, passion, and genius ;.and it closed 
at length in insanity. In one of his fits, he swallowed the key 
of his chamber. He forms another melancholy instance of gemius 
combined with the most turbulent passions ! In caustic irony 
he excelled, but his transcendent passages are rare ;——he was 
#4 salaried satirist.” —Palissot, in his Dunciade, has immolated 
a holocaust of philosophers and poets : but in literary satire 
he who is only bitter will soon cease to be entertaining. — Ir 
is also the hard yet just fate of a modern Zoilus, that, if his 
attacks be rightly directed, the objects of his vengeance must 
_-be transient, and he himself will becomes less relished and: less 
’ ginderstood : but on those who survive his: attack, his satire 
will remain the perpetual record of his injustice. Pope and 
Churchill will furnish illustrations. — Of Pa/issot, Lo Har pe 
records a pleasant anecdote. He was a man‘ ‘of considerable 
talents, and of an easy independence, but he would write caine 
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dies, and other works of imagination, of which the ill success 
tormented him all his days. La Harpe once asked him why 
he indulged the furor of abusing some of the best writers of the 
day; when, with singular simplicity, he confessed that, feeling 

a perpetual lassitude, and disgusted with all things, he ‘was 
subject to’ such bilious attacks that he could relieve himself 
only by ridiculing those pretended great geniuses : so that, said 

‘he, ** I write a satire on the principle which induces others to 
take physic.” ' | | 

Of the Tragie Drama, the author observes : 


© Corneille had inspired admiration, and Racine, pity. Terror, it has 
been said, was the muse of Crebilion: but in what sense is this ob- 
servation just ? Is it only to remind us of the bloody cup presented 
by Atreus to Thyestes; the head of Cicero offered to Tullia; Kha- 
damistus expiring under the wounds of a father ; or Clytemnestra 
struck by the hand of her son? These terrific scenes, in which 
C€rebillon seems to have delighted, would only make the mind revolt, 
or produce but a momentary effect, were they not sustained by. less 
vulgar merit. It is in the characters which he draws that Crebillon 
shews himself terrible: they are the most tragical which ever ap- 
peared on the stage : but the prevalence of the terrific has not ex- 
‘ cluded the pathetic from his scenes. The incidents of terror, which 
this great poet has preferred, are of all tragic means those which dre 
most easily abused. Thus Dubelloy, in Gabriel de Vergy, has ven- 
- ured to exceed in horror the denouement of Atreus ;: but the strong 
disgust excited by that repulsive catastrophe (nothing less than’ her 
devouring the heart of her lover,) is merely the abuse of art, to which 
the indigence of his genius drove him. It is true that he excites an 
emotion which forces us to shudder: but who can dwell on such a 
piece, except those whose languid feelings require the most violent 
shock to rouse them from their lethargy ? — ‘To the man of taste it 
only ‘presents a model of repulsive atrocity, clumsily combined. It is 
easy to carry terror to its excess, among a humane people: but at 
that nice point the dramatic bard must stop, having once surmounted 
the difficulty, and communicated the pleasure of the emotion to the 
-gpectator ;—a degree higher, and his Lorror, not his terror, is raised.’ 


This French critic, in the discrimination of his féelings, ap- 
rehends that the taste which he would justly censure has been 
‘introduced into his country by the Anglomania, — by the 
‘copyists of our Shakspeare. We might imagine, on reading 
these Critics, that all the dramas of our tmmortal Bard wete 
formed on the model of the spurious ‘Titus Andronicus. 
However, even Shakspeare at length is made to conform him-« 
‘self to the sovereign. parterre of Paris, under the direction ‘of a 
living poet, named Ducis,; who has condescended to imptove 
‘our gréat Drariatist. Monsieur Ducis, according to the pre- 
‘sént author, '*has adorned with all thé riches of his genius the 
vough béauties of Shakespeare ;’- and we should be glad” to 
sre é compare 
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..gompare the beautés brutes of “ Swect Willy” with the richesses 
de genie of Monsieur Ducis, and thus discriminate the op- 
posite tastes of the rival nations. The gentleman himself is 
sore modest than his critic, for he ‘is qilling to pass in the 
world as one only inspired by the British tragic poet ; he, whose 
beautiful works have been drawn from those monstrous produc- 
tions!” Flamlet, Macbeth, Romeo, and Lear, it appears, 
have become the entire property of the French dramatist,. by 
his having ‘purged away the English absurdities.’ — It is al- 
Ways entertaining to listen toa Frenchman talking of Shaks- 
peare, whose works must ever remain with him a sealed book. 
We easily forgive the present writer for not feeling the many 
untranslatable charms of our bard: his language, his inspira- 
tion, cannot be transfused !—When Journacur translated Shaks- 
peare, and extolled him above all poets in his preface, the wits 
of France spread the alarm; and Voltaire sent to the Academy 
a dissertation against the English Bard, at the reading of which 
a young Englishman present could not refrain from éxpressing 
his feelings at the sarcasms of Voltaire, and the laughter ef the 
assembly. He requested to have a cat-call. *¢ I will hiss this 
Voltaire ’ he cried: but he was told that in that place they 
never hissed ; ** And why not ’” he retorted, “ they can ap- 
plaud loudly enough !” : 

So hazardous is it to criticize a great national author, whose 
high estimation often depends on his style, and on many as- 
sociations that are felt only by his countrymen; and the mane 
ners of neighbouring nations are likewise so imperfectly known 
to each other; that M. Satverre attributes ‘the imperfec- 
tions of the English theatre’ (always taking his notions from 
the eatly scenes of Shakspeare,) to the taste of the common 
people ; for he imagines that among us the mere enlightened 
orders have no influence in the theatre! He discovers 
another peculiarity respecting our manners, whénce he derives 
‘a source of beautiful poetry.—* There is (says he) a species of 
poetry derived from their habits of life, in which. the English 
éxcel, and have become our models. It is known that they 
_ pass their winters only in the metropolis, and the rest of the 
feat in the country. In a land so richly diversified, anda 
_verdure, the great view of nature necessarily warms the soul. of 
_the poet, and gives birth to descriptive poetry” _ Some readéfs 
may not be struck at first with the truth of this observation, to 
_the extent which it deserves ; yet certainly the genuine vein of 
English poetry is descriptive. The landscape-painting: of 
vtrse has been carried by us to inimitable perfection, ;- and 
(which M. SatverTE could scarcely havé known,). the Eliza- 
| 13 bethan 
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5 Waivarshh AGO Gru“ panysTad WS7ISviac 
bethan age, the golden period of our imagination, was prodigal 
of the hisses quisite picturesque poets. Ro méderir poetry'cait® 
prodiiée stich: pictiirés of nature as’our own; from that of Photiil* 
sorte that of Cowpet.. The Seasons of the former, observes thé? 
author, Preatly excited\the enthusiasm: of the French <it became? 
thémodel of Ler quatre Saisons of Sz. Lambert, who extended het 
plan‘ but contracted the genius of his original; of ‘Les! foi 
of Roucher ; and of © L’ Agriculture” of Rosset: © but he whose 
deseriptions” are the most beautiful, whose versification ig? 
the-most melodious, the greatest poet since the days of Racine and? 
Voltaire, and who enjoys an undisputed claim to become ‘they 
founder of a new. school, is De Lille,’ the brilliant copyist-of 4 
Goldsmith: and of Gray, of Milton and of Thomson !*°:'~ 
‘Instheir Didactic poetry, the French have produced no rival of” 
tlie art poetique of Boileau. Dorat, a monotonous poet, tad! 
gteat experience of the stage, and his Declamation ‘théatrale® 
niay convey to an English critic some notion of their recitation.” 
Watelet’s:Art de peindre, with clear principles of the art, fails to” 
interest: but Lemiere in his poem on La Peinture has ‘splendid 
fragments. M. SaLvERTE conceives that the French ‘idiont has~ 
une disposition raisonneuse, adapted for philosophical ‘discussien 
by’its clearness, but for that. very reason unfavourable to ‘rés¥ 
lieve the austerity of didactic verse :. yet he asserts thatthe ’ _ 
Lyric poetry of his nation is not inferior to that of any othe¥” 
eople f' -We suspect that French enthusiasm~ consists: more® 
of:attitude than emotion : their vivacity seems incapablé of: the’ 
deeper: impressions .of dignified imagination. — ‘fhe ‘préséit” 
critic ‘himself grows lyrical in the description of his- favourite T 
lyaisty: Le Brun. This poct. creates not only thoughts: but! 
new poetical idiom ; in the rapid march of his odes, ‘hiv’ at¥dal? 
cioug genius carries him almost: “into: confusion, ‘arid? alstiost 
verges‘on barbarism: but all lives } all: breathes"! all. burnsfax 
and alk.this too, in French verse, with wue disposition raisonneuse f' 
Wee tong: to unite our acclamations‘to sucli «majestic perfection :* 
—buthow mortifying is itto us, if not to the poet, to perceive” 
that-a’ foreign country is like a distant posterity‘to most’ bards,ti/* 
their names never reach it 3 and to. how many melodious souls are* 
the banks of the Seine. as fatal as the banks.of theStyxl.. * 
Pieticel prose is. considered as a monstrous production.in:otr™ 
cauntry 3. where, however, the. wild and shapeless grandeur pf? 
the!northern Ossian long frowned on the fine proportions 6f* 
clagsical‘beauty.. “Without losing our ‘admiratiotr (which inded 
is*#n possible, ) fer thé Grecian ‘architecttre, let us be indi] ed 
in’ the ‘enjoyment of the more solefnn’.and wonderful, edifice, 
of Gothic invention.” The“ Prosgteyrs. Ossianiques” at, Fans; 
(as this. author. terins them,) abound, with every meretricious. 
wast Potensiens > lo eves Tigg8 bee ach to eo ent :oemgmenmi: 
cciys sot 93h A 
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ornament; and, though Bitaubé’s Homer is here, highly com. 
mended; we should, be inclined to. xank it with his own. prose - 
epics, which M,Sa.LvERTE.is inclined to condemn, |:Hey howe): 


ever, thinks that those poets (for such they:are):.who-have som-;, 


pased: in prose, could they have written verse: worthy of their 
thonghts, \would not have adopted this practice. Yet poeticaf .. 
prose(a barbarous contradiction to..a classical taste,) hes.some. 
times been happily adopted; and even:our Hume,-in hisessay.on. 


the Epicurean, can delight. Fenélon just tinted his Harmonious: 


rose with the most delicate colouring of poesy : Montesquien, in 

ig, Temple de Guide, passed off his work as a.version:of an antient 
Greek poem ; and: Buffon, in his contemplations: on: Natures. 
with the most, happy transition, glides from: the. most elevated 
heights to the minutest details of description, his.genius being 
always level with his subject. With less majesty and art, but 
with more sensibility and interest, S¢. Pierre, the author of Paul 
et Virginie, and of the Etudes de la Nature, seems to new-mould. 
the French language; ‘ a simple story becomes a romance. that: 
affects like the inspiration of Nature !’ rata 

OF the philosophical writings of the 18th century, M. Sa.-. 
VERTE 1s a temperate advocate against their violent detractors, « 
© The. philosophy of antiquity (says he) had been: embellished 
by the fancy of Plato and the eloquence .of Cicero:: but the 
art.of adorning truth was lost in modern Europe, till the 18th cene” 
tury: beheld .it restored in France; if we except Malebranche, 
who had before displayed the most lively imagination on meta- 
physical researches.’ ‘While, however, he claims for the pecu- 
liar honour of his. country this ¢ art of apesing ne he is. 
not ‘so. unfaithful an historian as to conceal. where 


Truth herself was first discovered. He says, ‘the English phic 


losophers, who were our predecessors, did not however precede. 
us on this head. The English have no work in prose that can 
establish the reputation of a great writer. More fortunate inverse, 
England is justly proud of her Pope, whose poem will always be - 


admired, although the subject is only a metaphysical question, 


as little intelligible as useful.’ He adds: 


* Condillac, among others, discovered that the French idiom, as‘ 
weltas the French public, of ah on the most abstract subjects; the art 
of, putting things in their places; omitting nothing essential, ‘leaving 


nothing superfluous; and while it orders its general.march and ‘the : 
disposition of its details, a luminous clearness opens in proportion to 


the extent which it traverses. Voltaire said that Condillac, could have 


composed Locke's Essay, but would have done it-wore.coneisely 3. and_ 
a 
r phi- 


Pokaire uttered truth. This art, which in fact is that ot snaking 
book, has been rarely known to the English ; this excellence thei 


losophers ‘must ‘yield to ours; however admirable their depth“ of - 


thougtit, their fertility of ideas, and their pagewaf concatenated rea- 
Are. Rev. Von, rxitle Mm : SOmtng ha 
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sonings, still their works on the whole appear at once incomplete and 
redundant, toa reader who is formed by tlie excellence of the French 
method . shin to ie - 
‘Master Vellum, the honest butler in Addison’s Drummer, 
would certainly have agreed with the critic on the excellence of 
the French method; for to use his words, Method, John, 
¥hakes business easy; it banishes all perplexity and confusion 
Out of (metaphysical) families !’” —«< How he talks! I could . 
‘hear him all day !” — but in sober sadness we must assert that 
the art of adcktitis truth’ is as dextcrously performed in 
London as in Paris. Our writers at the commencement of 
the century were indeed but clumsy artists, and too much o¢cu- 
‘pied to be very nice in their work : — they were delvers in the 
wtine ; —the gilders and the varnishers came from Paris ; and 
‘we suspect that the Guild have made more progress in their 
establishment here, than suits the gravity of our labours. We 
‘can assure the present author that we have writers here as ob- 
‘scure as Diderot, as entertaining sophists as Helvetius, as geo- 
metrical in their tastes as D’ Alembert, and as extravagant as 
“Court de Gebelin, in bis Monde primitif, who would re-create the 
world again, or as Dupuis, im his immense repertory of anti¢gnt 
mythologies, who discovers the origin of all on the face of the 
“heavens ! | , 
In translations of the Classics, the French may be said now to 
excel. All the feeble and unfaithful versions, with which they 
“abounded in ‘the preceding cei.tury, have been replaced by 
“others that are very elegant, and by ‘a few that are eminently 
successful. Their critics pretend ‘that’ they have made great 
“progress in the difficult art of translation, and its principles 
‘have beén unfolded with cotisiderable anxiety ; indeed, a dif- 
“fused taste for reading, and a general neglect of the dead tan- 
“guages, have increased the demand “for translations which 
attempt to copy the style as well asthe thoughts of the origi- 
“nal. *Searcely any writer in antiquity, however voluminous 
‘or however obscure, has failed to be incorporated with French 
literature. | 
The assumption of this ‘critic, respecting the universality of 
the French language, would be'a point scarcely worth: discussion, 
“did %t not forma feature of that Jasting egotism in’the national 
‘character, which is connected with still more important inte- 
“rests than those of literature. “This pretended universality che 
attributes to the influence which he says the French Encyclo- 
_ pedia created throughout Europe, and to the. excellence of the 
_ French authors: but we should rather trace it to the barbarous 
* revocation of the edict of Nantes, which, by :expatriating 60 
‘many ‘thousands of Frenchmen, dilfused their language over 
eases —_ Europe > 
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Europe and. some. of the. most yaluable works in that tongue 
have been conrposed by these exiles. Recently; when the 
Berlin Academy,instituted an inquiry into the causes of this 
universality, Rivarol, a French writer, in his reply, carefully 
abstained from adopting the affirmative; and M. Saiverts 
loses his temper when he unjustly declares that ‘ Rivare/ was a 
Satirist, whose superficial genius could not comprehend the 
subject, nor furnish him with the proofs. The. superiority and 
the number of models resolve the problem.’ — (Can we assent to 
‘ the superiority and the number of models,’ who during this 
century possess such an unbroken line of genius, in productions 
which excite the admitation and constitute the studies ‘of 
Europe? What cldim has the French language to this pre- 
tended universality, beyond the continent f | 

We must however check our course, and refrain from ex- 


‘tending our remarks to the author’s curious observations on the 
‘political eloquence of the two rival nations: but, as he seems to 
‘be well acquainted with the distinctive characters of the great . 
‘leaders in the British senate, we must briefly state a few of his 
‘positions. ‘He compares Pitt with Barnave, whose merit lay 


chiefly in’ the art of summing Up, which M. SaLVERTE con- 
Siders.as a great means of inflyence in popular assemblies, whom 
Jong and‘ fatigying discussions are apt to render ‘inattentive. 
Fox he compares with Cazales, for a flow of natural eloquence, 
adorned by literary acquirement. The powerful irony of 


‘Sheridan, hé says, was sometimes adopted with inferior felj- 
‘city by Mirabeau, who more successfully caught Bywke’s ener- 
getic © movements, glowing imagery, and grandeur of thought. 


Vergniaud, he asserts, could find no rival in the British senate, 


“where the appeals of excessive. sensibility would haye asquited 


less‘influence than the captious weapons of olitieal argument. 

On the whole, could we have thanecathea ali thé names ex- 
hibited in this work, we should haye inseribed a roll sacred to 
genius and to posterity, ‘The last was at once’ the most glo- 
ridus and the most shameful century for France : but it was not 
one, as it has been unjustly reproached, of « sterile abun- 


‘dance.” Such names as Massillon, and Voltaire, and Buffon, 
-and = Montesquieu, and Crebillon, and. Rousseau, and even 
| Diderct, D’ Alembert, and Helvetius, with many a successive 


rival, demand the tribute which we willingly pay to talents : 


~ yet let it not be forgotten that.France.bhas produced original 
authors only inthe more. elegant and miscellaneous depattments 


of literature ; andthat in the great.provinices, which submit only'to 


“the first order of genius; she takes 9 secondary rank’: she stands 
~ without the dignity ef an inventor, sometimes as an improver, 


but often as an imitator. The master-founders dwell #ere: 
Mm 2 : but 
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but the fier workmen s4chas occasionally possessed. This has 
Ceased to be a matter of opinion, since it has become 4 miattér 
‘of fact; for at the‘moment when she has rested her cause not 
on her assurnptions but her ‘documents, (as in this work,) she 
confirms that unalienable title, which, though disputed during 
the century, ‘its last days have irrevocably established :—so lon 
at has ‘taken ‘to diksolve the illusion of her egotism, and’ 
‘slowly does T1mE withdraw the veil from TRUTH! DI 
Bel 4 ) ! | rasT. 
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Arr. TX Mémoires du Prince Eugene, &c.3 ¢. e. Memoirs, af 
_, Prince Eucene of Savoy, written by hjmself. Svo. pp. 1%. 
* Paris. 18103 reprinted in London by Deconchy. Brice 6 , 
sewed. | ; 
-FYuE ‘ Memoirs of Prince Evceng, written by himself,’ form 
a title of such great promise, that the first and most anxious 
-guestion which we are induced to ask is in regard to their au- 
thenticity. After the various impositions in. this species ef 
. writing which the French press has pawned on public credulity, 
we may be pardoned for receiving with some degree of sus- 
-picion 2 narrative which is given to the public seventy years 
_after the death of its author. We find in the preface to the 
edition printed at Weimar in 1809, from which the French 
“copy is.a reprint *, a detail of circumstances accounting for, the 
transmission of the MS. from one hand to another, till it, came 
_ into the possession of the editor ; whoa eonceals his name, but 
describes himself as a French emigrant officer, and gives the 
address of a bookseller at Clagenfurth (George Conrad Wald-. 
hurg,) with-whom he has deposited the original copy in the 
Jhand-writing of the Prince and of his secretary. Of the accu- 
racy of. this statement, it ig wholly out of our power to deter- 
mine :. but we. have great satisfaction in declaring that, after a 
careful perusal of the work, the inherent evidence is such as,to 
“convey to us a conviction of its authenticity. It discovers 








-.2® The French. bookseller states that his impression is ‘freedfrom 
nutnerous fcults which disGgured the Weimar edition ;’ that he has 
:. © restored the names of persons, cities, rivers, &c. according to the 
--best historical and geographical dictionaries ;? that he has * corrected 
a crowd of marks of punctuation which totally altered the sense ;” 
and that ¢ without endeavouring to amend the style, the necessity has 
“sometimes though rarely oceurred for changing words of which ithe 
too close repetition would fatigue the reader :’—but no mention 18 
ade. of *the omission of any passages, nor of any-alteration which 
could affect the sense... We have-not the Weimar edition’ to ¢xamiac 
» his matter. : 





none 
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none of the arts of book-making authors * no sparkling sehe 
tences ;-no elaborate descriptions ; and, in general, ne attempt 
at;-embellishment of any kind :.,all is simple. and concise: 
and we.<do.not recollect. a page that.does not appear to be, the 
effusion..of an active performer in the scenes described... . 


~ We wish, however, that this testimony, to. the authenticity 
ofthese memoirs. could be enhanced by praising them as.a 
diterary composition, or even as being pleasant reading :. but 
the details are. almost all military; and they are in genera 
abrupt and incomplete, being written with very little arrange- 
ment; and -being sometimes even. unintelligible. without a_ pre 
vious and more detailed knowlege of the events in question. 
Though many of the officers mentioned by the author ate -of 
too subordinate a rank to be known to the reader from history, 
their names are always introduced without an explanatory 
notice ; and the book can hardly be considered in any other light 
‘than as a collection, in chronological order, of sketches and ob- 
“Servations put very hastily together. Yet, as every thing relative 
to Prince EuGEnz is interesting, we have endeavoured with 
Some labour to’ select the most remarkable passages in this 
‘rapid detail; and‘we shall lay them before our readers in a way 
which may form a kind of narrative of the most striking events 
“4n the: history of this illustrious character. | af 

. Tt-was in 1683 that young Evcene embraced an opportunit 

“of leaving the court of Louis XIV. in order to serve, -wit 

other. French volunteers, in the Austrian armies against; the 
“Turks, ‘who threatened the destruction of Vienna, .:: His 
““snother (Orympza Mancini, niece of Cardinal Mazarin):had 
tong Yost her early hold on the affections of the Grand Monarque, 
, eid. was even ‘exiled “from court; a disgrace-which,: coupled 
: with the. discouragement of her son’s expectations ‘of \promo- 
‘tion, ifduced ‘the ‘latter to adopt the determination of ':never 
_rée-entéering France but as an enemy, He arrived at Vienna‘in 


saad: 


fithe to be ‘present at the celebrated victory of Sobieski ;:and 
having distinguished himself both ‘in the battle and ‘in the pur- 
““ suit of the Turks, he had the good fortune to be appointed, xin 
the course of a few months, to a coloneley of dragoons,-- ‘The 
“war continuing for several years’ with ‘great. activity,’ his pro- 
" motion advanced with such ‘rapidity that-he: beeame’a: Major- 

General at the age of twenty-one, and’a’ Lieutenant-General 
pt, twenty-five. fn 1689, on the formation ‘of “rhe coalition 
against France, ,he was sent from Vienna, in the capacity of a 


. _ s~. % — ~~ a 


‘negotiator, to the court of his cousin, Victor Amadeys, Duke - 





~S Prince Eugene did not pretend to make abiok..... 


“.lomcPhe French editor remarksou.-the subject. of, its style, chat 
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of Savoy. ‘The object was to induce that selfish arid ambitious - 
prince to. make common cause against Louis XIV. ; andthe 
title of Generalissimo from Austria, a subsidy of forty thousand 
crowns monthly from England and Holland, and a rooted hatred: 
of ‘the king of France, were stimulants too powerful to ‘be 
resisted. Victor therefore took up arms ; and Eucrne, having 
joiried him with a reinforcement of Austrians, had a Cofi« 
spicnous share in the operations in Piedmont during the seven 
campaigns of the war. His presence was equally necessary to 
Oppose the superior tactics of the French commanded by Catis 
fiat,and to keep his wavering relation faithful to his engagements, 
The service was unpleasant, on account both of the bad faith and 
the bad generalship of the Duke of Savoy: yet such was 
RucEnr’s antipathy to Louis XIV. that he. rejected with dis- 
dain aft offer made to him by the French court, at the end of 
the war, to enter their military service. The Duke of Savoy 
having deserted the Coalition a year before the treaty of 
Ryswick, the Austrian cabinct testified their approbation of 

EvGent’s conduct by conferring on him the command of the 

dtrhy destined to act against the Turks. We translate his 

memoir, or, to speak more properly, his notes of this campaign, 

which took place in 1697 : 


a, The Turks never put themselves in a hurry. The Grand 
Seignor, Kara Mustapha, did me the honour of taking the ficld in pere 
son, and arrived at Sophia with his army, in the month of July. 
concentrated my troops, diawing into my main body Generals 
Vaudémont and Rabutin, as the Gtand Scignor seemed bent on taking 
Titul in ordcr to besiege Peterwaradin. I encamped on the 26th 
of August at Zenta. General Nebm being attacked by the enemy, I 
went to his aid with seven squadrons of cavalry, but too late, since, 
pressed by numbers, he had been obliged to fall back ; I bestowed, 
however; encomiums on him ; for, 1 thank God, I have never made 
complaints of any one, nor have ever laid any of my faults or mis- 
fortunes to the account of others. Titul was burned. The Grand 
Vizir remained on this side of the Danube, which, however, it was 
necéssary for his sovereign to pass, before undertaking the siege of 
Peterwaradin : but, by marching quickly along its banks, and 
covering my hioverhents by skirmishes with the Spahis, T get the 
start of him in passing the bridge. By these means I. saved Peters 
waradin; and the maréh which I had gained was equivalent to a 
victory: I entrenched my army with great expedition, and the 
Tiirks did not venture to attack me. Among the prisoners whom 
we made, was 4 Pacha, who pretended to hom nothing of the 
designs of the, Grand: Scignor, till four Hussars being placed with 
drawn sabres ready to cut him down, he confessed that Segedin had 
been their object : but that, having changed their minds, a part of 
the army was tlien engaged in ¢rossing the Teisse, while the Vizir 
with a large body remaiiied intrenched at Zenta. I was on march 
to 
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to attack him, when a cursed courier brought me an imperial ordet 
to avoid fighting a battle under _any circumstances : —- but [had 
advanced too far; and by retreating, I should have lost both my 
hotteur and a part of the army. I thercfore put. the letter in my 
pocket, and advanced at the head of six regiments of dragoons, neat ' 
enaugh to, the Turks to see that they were all making dispositions 

to pass the Teisse, I then returned with a cheerful countenance to my’ 
army, and. began the action by faliing on two thousand Spahis, whonr 
I forced to re-enter their intrenchments. The fie of a hundred 

picces of cannon incommoding us greatly, I ordered General Ralaling. 
commanding the left wing, to advance his tropps on the left, and to. 
draw back those on the right; and to Stabremlerg, who commandd 
on the right, I gave similar directions, that I might be enabled 

to invest the enemy’s iutrenchments with my whole force in the form 
of a semi-circle. Such a movement as this, necessarily slow and 

complex, [ would not have hazarded in presence of such an anta= 
gonist as Catinat: but the ‘Turks allowed me to’ proceed, and-did 

not attack me till it was too late. However, directing their torces 

against our left, they would have handled it roughly, had not. four 

battalions of our second line come up with the artillery. which E had 

sent opportunely enough to disperse their cavalry, and make a breach 

in the intrenchments. At six o’clock, we advanced to the assaylt. 

The ‘Turks, forced at all points, threw themseives in multitudes 

on the bridge, and were wedged so closely together, that many 

were forced to plunge into the Teisse, where they were either 

drowned or killed. The cry of ‘* Aman, aman,” for quarter, was 

heard in all directions: but [ was able to make only four thousand 

risoners, nearly twenty thousand being killed and ten thousand 

drowned. Almost all who opposed us lost their lives, except those 

who fled at the beginning of the action, Our loss was under a 

thousand men. This battle tock place on the 11th September. I 

sent General / audémont with the accounts to Vienna, and, after some 

desultory operations In Bosnia, returned to winter 10 Hungary. 

‘ I then repaired to Vienna, thinking that I should receive a most 
cordial welcome: but Leopoid gave. me a very cold yeception ; more 
repulsive than ‘ever, he listened to me without saying a single word. 
I saw clearly that [ had been undermined in my absence, and left. the 
imperial presence with indignation ;-—— an indignation which was soon 
aggravated, when Schiick, allin a tremor, came to me, and desired 
me to give up my sword. J put it inta his hands with disdain, and 
submitted to an arrest in my hotel. —1 soon, learned that, Caspard 
Kiusky.and some others wished me to be brought to trial for dis- 

obedience and rashaess; that I should be judged by a: military coun- 
cil; and that the chatge was capital. The report of this event 
having spred through the town, an assemblage took place at my 
hotel, and deputies from the burghers offered to form themselves into 
a guard, for the purpose of preventing my being carried to trial. ~ ‘I 
entreated them not to deviate from their duty of fidelity and tran- 
quality: I thanked them for their zeal, and was moved even to tears. 
Vienna is not a large city ; and chis assemblage was known at court 


in the course of a few minutes ; when the Emperor, whether from 
M m 4 fear 
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fear or from conviction, sent back my ¢word, andi requested: these 
Yesime, the command of the army in Hungary... My anawer,iwes, 
‘will doit on condition of having carte. hlenche, and. of not bei 

exposed in future to the malice of Generals. and Ministers.” ‘The 


3 


poor Emperor durst not give me thie’ fulf power publicly : but he 
Save it.meiin private, under his own signature, with ‘whiclf'E was 
quite. satisfied,’ OD 9% J22%DS SVB Agi 
“The war with Turkey being. terminated after -anather eam. 
paign, Prince Eucene had leisure to -cultivate the artssof 
peace. He began to form that well chosen libraty whith; we 
know, existed till lately, and which we ‘hope still exists, ian 
entire and separate shape, a memorial of the taste of its’col- 
lector: he purchased likewise some paintings and’ rare ép- 
gravings, and occupied himself with architecture and garden- 
ing. In this interval of peace he enjoyed the society of. th 

celebrated Mons. de Villars, who was appointed French ambag- 
sador at Vienna; and who, having served with great éclat.amotig 
the French volunteers in the war of 1683 against the.Turks, 
was well known at Vienna. The cordiality which was‘then 
formed between him and Prince EvcGENe was maintained 
during the remainder of their lives, in the midst’ of the 
‘most active hostilities. —'The war of the Succession beginning 
in 1701, the Prince took the command of the Austrian army 
in Italy, consisting of thirty thaitaasd veteran troops. .Victer 
Amadeus was now on the side of the French, and had. a shafe 
in commanding the numerous army opposed to.:his cousin, 


fe long as Catinat or Vendéme directed the movements of ‘the 
combined troops, the activity of Prince EuGENE was unavail- 
ing but-he obtained temporary successes when the eorhmatid 
was transferred to Vilferoy. Impatient of labouring continually 
‘synder‘a ‘want of supplies both of men and money, EucEns 
“yepaired to Vienna in the heginning of 1703; but, though 
“appointed to the presidency of 

‘tit’ impracticable to remedy. those . wants. which commanders, 


Military Council, he found 


who are unacquainted with the difficulties of civil-administya~ 


“tion, ‘aré- acctistomed to lay so. roundly to the charge.of 
“gninisters. - He was, however, of great service to the Austrian 
“empire in the short time during which he held this. station, 


lig reputation enabling him to speak with freedom to, the 
mperor, he’ effected a cessation of the, miserable warfare 


cartled on by the court of Vienna against the Hungavan 
“Gnsurgents, and contrived an arrangement which alienated the 
“Duke of Savoy from his connection with France. - He. was 
“imstrumental likewise in forming, in concert with. the Duke 
“of Marlborough, the plan of the campaign of 1704, which 
“" drew the General and the troops of England from the banks of 
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the- Rhine to thiove of the Danube, and gave'a death-blow 


es the sanguine expectations of France and Bavaria. We ex- 
tract the passage, brief and imperfect as it is, in whichan 
agtount is given of this auspicious campaign : ‘I va0q 
oo Had, the French and Bavarians exercised a little patience, thie 
might have forced me to quit Bavaria, because [ could have had ‘nw 
other place for my magazines than Nordlingen : but these gentlemen 
were ina hurry, and the elector was enraged at the pillage which 
I allowed to be made by Marlborough, who thus became completely 
attached to me.. He and I loved and esteemed each other: he was 
great both as a statesman and a commander.—When both sides had 
¢ollected their forces to give battle, the number of each army was 
cighty thousand men. Why were the French at a distance from the 
Bavarians ? Why did they encamp so far from the rivulet. which 
‘might have embarrassed our attack? Why did they throw twent 
seven battalions and twelve squadrons into the village of Blenheim ? 
‘Why did ‘they disperse so many of their troops ia other villages ? 
-Fallard was as short sighted mentally as physically. — Marlborough 
‘was more fortunate than I was in his passage of the rivulet, and in 
his fine attack ; the steepness of the ascent retarded me half an hour. 
~My infantry did well; my cavalry very ill: I had a horse killed 
_woder me: but,I succeeded in rallying the regiments which had 
not at first advanced heartily to the onset, and 1 led them four times 
“to the charge. Marlborough was stopped, but not repulsed. 
‘With his infantry and artillery, and in some measure with his cavalry, 
‘he cleared the ground of the enemy, and marched to take Blenheim. 
“We were beaten back for a moment by the household troops, but in 
return we drove them into the Danube. I was under the greatest 
@bligations to..Marlborough for his judicious alterations of disposi- 
_fion, according to each changeof. circumstances. —A Bavarian dragoon 
Was taking aim at.me, when fortunately one of my Danes antici 
‘him. We lost, nine thonsand. men: but twelve thousand eight-hua- 
\ dred killed on the part of the French, and twenty. thousand: sight 
*huidred ‘prisoners, prevented their court, on thig occasion, from 
‘prdtting, as usual, a Ze Deum for a defeat, which they. are ‘sure 
“ never “te ackinowlege *. ‘I apprized the king of Prussia of the’ gale 
lant conduct of Anbalt and his troops” 
-“T" After the hereditary dominions of Austria had been relieved 
* from ‘danger by these signal successes, Prince EuGENe was sent 
- 4nto‘Htaly to command an army of 28,000 Austrians, in aid of 
‘the Duke of Savoy. Being opposed during 17065 by the 
-4hlents of Vendéme,, the successes of EuGENE in the campaign 
“"qeére varied ; but, next year, Louis having imprudently.com- 
“gnitted his troops to Marsin’ and La Feutllade, the campai 
-.of Italy proved as unfortunate as that in Flanders; and the: 
“battle of Turin under EvGene was equally gloriqus to. the 
“allied “arms with that of Ramillies under. Marlborough. » Each 
“was gained by an inferior force, and each was productive of 
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*>* # What would the Prince say on this point, were he now alive. 
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very iniportant results, the tone of France becoming from that 
time much lower! The invasion of the south of France in the 
year following, and the siege of Toulon, were not indeed. ate. 
tended with success : but no farther danger to Italy being,appre-. 
hended, Prince Eucene was at liberty. to réturn to Vienna, 
where he was soon called into active service ; being appointed. 
to play the nezociator, before he appeared in a military capacity. 
His, proceedings in both characters are thus related : guy 
* We ought ndt to appear discontented at court; I hate mnre 
murers even when they are in the right. Sarcasms pass from the 
close® to the parlour, thence to the dining-table, and, by imprudent 
conversation before servants, they ate carried from the dining-table 
fo taverns. and to the people at large. Being certain that the Em- 
petor would feel aukwardly in ,my company, from his not having put 
faith in my p.-Vctions, L assumed a respectful but easy demeanour 
towards him. He «as pleased with this, and, after having kiadly re- 
rimanded me for exposing my person, he added ‘* You have driven 
the French from Bavaria and from Italy ; go and drive them from 
the Low Countries. Rest here some time, and on the 26th March 
set out for several courts, and make the Coalition act as you and [ 
wish it.”? — On the 31st March (1708) Iwas at Dresden, and ob- 
tained the Elcctor’s promise of a corps of troops. I went thesce to 
Hanover, where that elector also made me a similar promise. { next 
proceeded to the Hague, and embraced Marlborough most cordially, 
who had come thither on the same errand. We joined ii urging 
Freinsius and Pagel (the leading meu in Holland) to aid us.to the ute 
Most ; assuring them that we should endeavour to take the first ops 
portunity of gaining a battle, in order that the encmy might be pre- 
vented from prosecuting sieges. [did my best to satisfy these gentle. 
men; who were greatly discontented with the Emperor for not coming 
to terms wich the Hungarian insurgents, and for laying his hands on 
the revenues of Naples, the Milanese, and Bavaria. 1 went next to 
Dusseldorf to appease the Elector Palatine, who was dissatished 
with the Emperor on account of the Upper Palatinate. I came back 
with Marlborough to Hanover, to press the Elector, and took 
Leipzi¢ in my route in order to urge king Augustus a second time. 
After naving rendered an account at Vienna of the success of my ne- 
gotiations, {was sent, without loss of time, to Frankfort, to hold 
conferences with the electors of Mentz and Hanover, and with the 
Duich ambassador, Revhteren. I gave out that this journey was-on 
account of my heaith. My geueral language to these Jittle allies 
was, “Tt is your policy to aid the Coalittwn. Were you not to 
chime voluntarily forwards, the Emperor would find it necessary to 
subsist his armies in your territories, and would perhaps consult his 
owt interest by doing it: but if you relax in your exertions, beware 
lest another Lowrois have it in his power to ravage your dominions 
with'fire avd sword’? My rule in diplomacy has always been to rest 
niy arguthetits on the interest of those whom I was addressing ; and 1 
have amertal hatred to the courtiers who are always holding to their 
royal. master such language as, ‘¢ These princes have a personal regard 
for your Mapesty 3” or** Ubings are going on as well as possible 5 
whatever was wrong is putting to rights.” | 
‘I cot- 
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© I colleeted. my army, consising of Austrians and German aus’ 
liaries, at Coblentz ; the French had one hundred thousand. mem in: 
the Low Countries, while Marlbdrough had only sixty thousand.. 
{ ordered my troops to proceed to join him, by forced. marches,. and 
repaired in person to his quarters with all .possible dispatch, appre- 
hending that-a battle might take place without me. . Cadogan met 
me at Maestricht, and told me that the French had surprized Ghent, 
Bruges, and Plaskendael, and that 1 was wanted at head-quarters. [ 
went by way of Brussels, where my meeting with my mother, after 
an absence of twenty-five years, was very affecting; but very short ; 
and I found Marlborough encamped at Asch, between Brussels and. 
Alost. Learning that the enemy had their left on the other side of 
the river Dender, I asked Marlborough, when I arrived, whether he 
di not mean to give battle. «+ That,” said he immediately, ‘¢ is 
my intention, and I am much gratified, though not surprized, .te. 
find that it has struck us both that, unless we fight, the enemy may 
cut off our communication with Brussels: but 1 should like to wait 
the arrival of your troops.”? ‘* That,’ I replied, ** I would not-re- 
commend, for the French would then have time to retreat.””—Vendéne 
wished to dispute the passage of the Dender by our troops. He said to 
the Duke of Burgundy, whom bad counsellors were urging to march 
to Ghent, ** when you discover to Prince EuGeng a wish to avoid 
fighting, he kaows how to force you to it.””_ I saw that expressiog 
in the letter of justification which he caused to be printed at Paris. — 
Cadogan advanced to Oudenarde, and made a bridge on the Scheldt 
in the course of a few hours. ‘* We have yet time,” said Vendime 
to the Duke of Burgundy, “ to check our march, and to attack, with 
the troops at hand, that part of the allied army which has crossed the 
river.” The Duke hesitated, stopt on the height of Gavres, lost 
time, sent twenty squadrons to dispute our passage, then recalled 
them, and ended by ordering the troops to march to Ghent. “ The 
time for doing that is now past,” said Vendéme, ** the enemy will be 
on us in half an hour.’? ‘* Why thea did you stop me,” cried the 
Duke of Burgundy. ‘ That you might atcack without delay,” re- 
plied. Vendéme; ** look, Cadozan is already master of the village of 
Hurne and of six battalions. Let us at least draw up our. troops as 
well as possible.”?—On our side, General Ranteun led the attack ; 
and he overturned a column of cavalry, but would have been handled 
as roughly himself, had it not beer for the opportune assistance of the 
electoral prince of Hanover, who had a horse killed under him in the 
scuffle. Grimaldi, on the side of the French, was. precipitately or- 
dering a charge. ‘* What are you doing,” cried Vendome, who 
galloped towards him, ‘ this movement is wrong.” —‘* ‘he Duke 
of Burgundy ordered it,’? replied the other. The Duke, piqued 
at this contradiction, thought of nothing but of retorting it ; and. 
when Vendome wished to charge with the left, ** What are you going 
todo,” cried the Dake ; “* I forbid its there is a.ravine and an im- 
passable'morass.”? What must have been the indignation of Vendome, 
who knew the ground, having passed it a few moments hefare!_ We 
might perhaps have been defeated if this misunderstanding had not 
existed ; for our cavalry was more than half an hour.in array before 


out infantry could conte up to its support: a delay whigh made me 
? abandon 
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abandon the village of Hurne, to reinforce our squadrons on thesi 
with the havtalions there stationed. “The Duke of Argyle ee 
first. with the English infantry, having made all possible diepagch : 
next came, but much more slowly, the Dutch, ‘* At last,’ said: 
to-Marlborou h, .‘* we.are ina condition to come to close action, 
‘Tt was six o’clock at night on the 13th July ;-we had still three hours 
of day-light 3. my station was on the right at the head ofthe ‘Pry ssianb, 
Some of our battalions turned their backs an_ being attacked wy the 
French with unparalleled fury: but they rallied,. ard, recovered phe 
Jost ground. ‘The battle then became general along the’ whole lin 
and formed a magnificent sight. It was a continued blaze of fire fa 
our artillery.did a great deal of execution, while that of the French 
being badly posted, in consequence of the disunion of their leader 
effected much less. On our side all was harmony ; we. loved and e§- 
tcemed each other ; even the old Dutch Marshal Ouverlerie, the venc- 
yable friend of Marlborough and of myself, fought. on. under our 
orders, with wonderful alacrity. BE PPT ge «(ise 5% 
_..© The following is a proof of our cordiality. Things, were going. on 
badly on the right, where I commanded ; when Marlborough perceived 
“at, and sent me a reinforcement of eighteen battalions, without which 
Tcould hardly have kept my ground. I then advanced aad drove 
back the whole of the enemy's fir-t line: but, om coming to the 
second, I found Vendome at their head, on foot, with a pike in his 
hand, auimating his soldiers. He made so resolute a stand that I 
should never have beaten him withopt the aid of Nasamer; who 
with the Prussian gens d’armes broke through, scattered the enemy, 
and made me completely victorious. Marlborough paid much dearer 
for his success on the left, where he attacked in front, while Ouverkerke 


dislodged the enemy from the hedges and villages. Nassau, Fries, 


and Oxenstiern drove the enemy’s infantry beyond the defiles ; but - 


the household troops coming up treated our men roughly. _ I now 
reciprocated to Marlborough the assistance which he had lent to me 
early in the action, and sent Tilly ; who, making a long circuit, fell 
on the rear of the gallant houschold troops, at the moment when 
they threatened to snatch the victory out of our hands, ‘Then, at 
Jast, all was decided. in opr favour. ‘The darkness of the night 
prevented the pursuit, and suggested to me a method of iicreasing 
the number of our prisoners. 1 dispatched drummers in all directions, 
with orders to sound a retreat in the French manner, and I posted 
the French refugee officers, so as to call out, ‘¢ This way (regiment 
‘of) Picardy, here Champagne, here Piedmont |”? ‘Che poor soldiers 
ran thither in crowds, and I made a good harvest of thems the total 
nomber of our prisoners being seven thousand. The Duke of 
Burgundy and his bad advisers had retired loug before this happened, 
and Vendéme collected the remains of the army, and took charge of 
she reat guard. i) ie ons {I 


‘As it had become so dark that our troops..were §ring on.each | 


other, Marlborough waited for day-light to overtake the enemy 
before he arrived at Ghent: but Vendéme had, posted his grenadiers 
en the right and left of the great road, and they routed in the 
morning the detachment of cavalry which Marlborough had ‘sent 19 
pursuit. “Vendée was thus enabled to eave the wreck ‘of the which 
ft ‘ : . > bud DA . : ; ae ie i whic 
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Which entered Ghent in the greatest confusion, along with the Dukes 
_Of Burgundy aad Berry and the Count of Toulonse. 'The présence 
of Hendéme ‘restrained, calmed, and: comforted the soldiers. The 
Getierals held a council at the inn called the Golden Apple's aud 
thé advice of the princes and their courtiers was wretched, a8 vaual, 
Pendéme grew angry,’ declared that he would not’ continue ta‘be 60 
thwarted, and gave orders that the army should encamp behind the 
canal of Briges. I pitied him from the bottom of my heart. ©“ 
“% Being certain that Marlborough could not fail'to make good ar- 
rangements, I went, the day after the battle, to see my, mother at 
Brussels. How many tears of joy did she shed, on seeing me return 
with additional honour! I told her that the part of Marlborough 
had on this occasion, as at Blenheim, seemed to me grander than 
my own. The joy of revenge was in some degree mixed in her mind 
with exultation at our victory ; and she was delighted to see the 
humiliation of a king who had quitted her in her youth for another 
woman, and exiled her in her advanced years. After having passed 
a fortnight with her, my troops from the Moselle canie’up, and we 
‘were then as strong as the French. I sent eight battalions to réin- 
force Marlborough, who covered Flanders ; and leaving the rest to 
cover Brussels, I repaired tof the Duke’s head-quarters. '’ He, 
Ouverkerk, and I all agreed to send a large detachment to lay waste 
Artois and Picardy, in order to oblige Vendéme to quit his camp : 
‘ic but that General saw through our design and remained immoveable. 

I proposed that we should undertake the siege of Lisle; the Dutch ‘a 
deputies took it in their heads to be of another opinion : but Marl 
borough was on my side, and they were forced to hold their tongues. 
The charge of the siege devolved on me, and‘ Marlborough ‘com- 
‘manded ‘the covering army.’ : : erin 
| {To be continued. } «Lo. 
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Sy enema aed 


Art. X. La Poix de la Nature, &c.; t.e. The Voice of Na- 
ture on the Origin of Government ; a Treatise in’ two Volumes, 
developing the Origin of Society, the Distinction of Ranks,’ of 

_ Property, Authority, Sovereignty, Civil Associations, Laws'and 
Constitutions; the progressive Changes in civil Society; the 
Power of Sovereigns, Conquerors, Usurpers, &c. ;'and generally all 
Questions of natural, ‘political, and civil Law appertaining to 
Government. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 466. 
Dolau and Co. London. ~ | 

Ww: learn that this work is the republication of a treatise which 

was printed some time ago at Vienna, and which pro- 

_fesses to contain the refutation of the doctrines of popular right 

as originally advanced by Rousseau, and as promulgated, with 

all the authority of government, in the early part of the French 

‘Revolution. The author undertakes to dive to the bottom of 

‘his subject; and to extract, from the depths of the law of 

nature and of civil law, the formidable weapons with which 

“he assails his antagonists. His first topic of inquiry regards 

the original source of authority in all nations ; and this is traced, 

with no slight show of self-congratulation at the discovery of the 
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’ edinicidence, to the author or founder-of each nation... Lest the 
"municipal jurisdiction of free cities should be accounted ar; éx- 
‘ception to this rule, a particular section is appropriated ta display 
their derivation from the same source. ° The various stages of 
civil government, from the ; patriarchal downwards, are. next 
discussed ; and the progression, extension, and. delegation of 


‘authority, by. conquest, incorporation, hereditary . successiqn, . 


&c. are explained in conformity. to.the.writer’s grand principle. 
with a resolute denial, on all occasions, of any. right of inter- 
ference on the part of the people. “After having taken gr¢ 

pains to establish this doctrine in the abstract, he’ or bliell 
confirm his reasoning ‘by examples from history.’ "We present ‘a 
short specimen of the manner in which he applies his theory to 
the origin of government among the Romans and, the Jews, ,: 


___* Many causes have been assigned. for the tise and «fall.of the 
Roman power: but that which in my opinion was the. principal has 
“been omitted, namely ‘* the grandeur and the decline-of its: government.’ 
If ever a city was destined to command the universe,it was Rome : 
established by a founder who was descended from the-immortals, and 
enrolled. among the .Gods after his death, this city inherited an ab- 
‘ thority which exalted its kings above other kings, and: its: pedple 
~above all nations. The laws and ordinations of so dignified a-founder 
bore a stamp of grandeur that was unrivalled among neighbouring 
tribes: but whence did this founder himself derive bis power and 
grandeur? From bis exalted parentage. -— Among :the Romans, the 
Greeks, the Carthaginjans, as sell as all other nations, the sovereign 
power did not proceed from the body ‘of the people; it descended 
from the parents of the respective founders of these nations. 

* It as fruitless to eite the example of the people of God’as an 
Instance of the election of kings without regard to hereditary right. 
_ Before the Jews had become a people, they had in Jacob.a general 

founder ; and in his twelve sons, each tribe had its hereditary prince 
and chief: but the interference of Providence in the affairs of .this 
people made them a conspicuous exception from our general rule : 
power, which in other nations proceeded from a mortal founder, pro- 
“gecded im their case from the creator of the universe. When the 
Jews desired to have a king, they applied to Samuel, the servant-of 
their heavenly king; and the assemblage of tribes.and families ‘at 
_Mispa took place under the direction of Samuel by thedivine gom- 
mand ; a cirqumstance which, $0 far from proving the right.af ‘aypeo- 
e to elect their king, tends on the other hand to shew that the. pev- 
ple have no right even to meet together without permission fram their king.’ 
’_ Most men, we belicve, age agreed that the nature of the 
Roman government was the fundamental cause of the Roman 
greatness: but. how far the character of this goverment was 
exaltcd by the pedigree of Romulus,or how far-the agsembling 
‘of the Jews under the direction, ef Samuel goes. to shew that 
‘people have no right to convene without permission from 
their king,’ are questions of.a.very. different ai ian —_ 
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After this sample, short as it is, and the notice which we have 
given°of the leading principle of the book, our readets will 
scarcely’ expect us to enter into an elaborate discussion of the 
author’s tenéts. 

We have heard it said that reviewers‘ate apt to be out of 


humour with a defective table of contents* ‘but we are here 


présented with one that is sufficiently explicit te pacify the 
most querulous of ‘our fr: aternity. The greater’ divisions of the 
book (to’ say Nothing of its’ minor partitions,) amount to. the 
number of ‘sixty; and in the table des matieres,.-one or more 
explanatory lines are allotted to the contents of each page. 

The autho: appears to have formed no slight estimate of the 


“antcrest of his book to the political and literary world. He 


presents his readers with two commendatory epistles from 
Vienna and Oxford ; and he concludes his labours with a warn 
mg of the danger that would attend the publication “of any 
surreptitious edition :—~an attempt of which, in our humble 
opinion, he needs not feel any dread. On the score of erudi- 
tion and of perspicuity of style, he is intitled to a degree of 
favourable testimony, which we can by no means bestow on his 


eargueeits and conclusions. ”' ! Le 
' $ . , we o 


woe 
auntie. 





‘Art. XI... L? Intérieur del’ Ancienne Rome, ‘&e.3 t.e. Uhe Interior of 


 gtitient Rome; or a Notice of ‘the principal Monuments of that 
_ Ciey, and of the Customs observed among the Romans, &e. | By 
_ A..F. Porxin, Ex-Director of the Secondary School. 8yo, pp. 190. 
Paris. 1809. London, Deconchy. Price 63. sewed. 


iB tee best book extant on the antiquities of any nation ‘is per- 
haps Potter’s Archeclogia Greca. It 1s not only accurate and 
copious in information, but pleasant im style, and may be’ pe- 


' -rusedvas well as consulted. -Kennett’s “© Roman Antiquities” 


also possessed this latter quality : but Kennett was-cither unable, 
or not diligent enough, to give a full and exact account of -his 
subject. Dr. Adam, on the contrary, (in Azs * Roman Anti-+ 
quities,”) is correctness itself, and minute even to:tedicusness, 


,as far as he examines Roman customs: but his frequent anil 


alry references to page, chapter, and verse, andthe total want 
of the agrémens of quotation throughout shis learned volume, 
render the book a.mere student’s vade-mecum, and induce the 
lover of Roman literature to adopt the more superficial bat 
more entertaining work of Kennett, in preference to its dailer 


%¢ 


+ In. general, the French excel us in compositions of this-na- 


: casa: Their abstracts, their epitomes,— their books, in a word, 


Sor learners, — are more attractive than ourown. The“ Pri- 
vate Life of the Romans” (our translation of which has beecme, 


awe believe, a scarce book,) was a‘ charming little composition, . 
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from which no reader could rise without improvement: in so 
popular and intelligible a manner did it lay before us the daily 
habits, customs, occupations, and amusements of the. masters of 
the world. —The present volume is by no means deficient in 
utility, nor in entertainment : but it is merely a book of refer- 
ence (as the author confesses) for school-boys; and as such, 
with some particular exceptions .in regard to its accuracy, and 
Wi a general objection to its incomplete view of the subject 
proposed, (namely the antiquities of Rome,) we shall venture 
to recommend it to the use of French academies, 

The quotations are well-chosen, and given at length; a prac- 
tice which we highly approve. A number of barren figures, 
and abbreviated names, may or may not shew learning in the 
writer : but short and -apposite extracts from classical! books 
must convey instruction man engaging mannéf to the youthful 
scholar, and exercise his memory at the same time that they add 
to his knowlege and improve his taste. “Io the end of the vo- 
ume is subjoined a short alphabetical index ; which should 
always accompany works of this nature. *s 

_ As no very favourable specimen of the author’s accuracy, in 
the execution of this humble but generally useful little book, 
' we extract a passage from the brief account of the Gladiators ¢ 


«© When a Gladiator was wounded, the people cried out, oc. habsts 
* he has it.””_ This custom inguced Virgil to put these words into 
the mouth of Messapus, when he wounds Aulestes with his spears 


. §© Hoc habet : hec melhor megnis data Victima Divis.”? ZEn.xii. v. 296. 


It depended on the people, and sometimes yfor the person who bore 
the expence of the exhibition, to grant or tofefuse life to the wounded 
‘Gladiator. They had only to press down the thumb éo save this un- 
fortunate wretch, or to turn it up, to ordain his death.” , 


The writer has here confounded the two customs, Juvenal 
would have reminded him, | 


‘6 pREssO pollice vulgi 
Quemlibet OCCIDUNT populariter.:? — 


but perhaps here is some mistake of the press, since we observe 
at page 35 a Scazon iambic attributed to a writer of hexameters, 
and yet in such a way as to shew that Martial was intended 
though Juvenal is mentioned ; and several obvious false prints 
occur in the volume. _ 

Considerable trouble has been taken: by M. Pornin with the 
Roman Calendar; and altogether, though the book by no 





means fulfils the promise of the title-page, we think that ‘it 


may be placed in the hands of the school-boy with considerable 
advantage.—Its chief merit, indeed, lies in counting a hundred 


with tolerable precision, ; 
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